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Look for the Arctic 
with the Red Ball 


You can be sure of having warm feet and warm 
ankles when you wear “Ball-Band” Arctics. 

Dry shoes, too—and it’s expensive to let shoe- 
leather be soaked and ruined, nowadays. 

“Ball-Band” Rubber Boots are comfortable, and 
they fit the way you like a boot to fit. 

You'll find any height and style in “Ball-Band” 
Light-Weight Rubbers. 

All “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear gives you 
More Days Wear, at lowest cost per day’s wear. 
That’s one reason why sixty thousand stores sell 
“Ball- Band.” 


Ask your dealer for our free illustrated booklet, ““‘More Days Wear” 
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faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
‘tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not. attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 


In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


The Farm Journal is 50 ts per year, 

6 years for $2.00; 10 cents per year extra 
for postage beyond the sixth zone; to sub- 
ecribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign 
countries, 2 years for $1.20. 
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Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with 
The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for five years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber ma 
notify us stop the paper, and the full 
amount paid for the subscription will be 
refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the baper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded, 


Why Should an Editor Promise Red Apples? 


world take and read The Farm Journal and find it 
good, why on earth don’t you have 2,000,000?” 


In seeking light, we asked the new telephone operator. 


M: WIFE ‘says, “If a million of the best farmers in the 


We asked the man who draws the funny 


little pictures we all laugh ut. We 
asked Jacob Biggle. They all said: ‘‘Why 
don’t you tell Our Folks and get them 


to put it over?” 
So here we are! Will you help? We 


can’t give you a tractor or a new coat” 


of paint for the house, but the Editor, to 


show that his heart is in the right place, promises: “TI 
will send every helper a big red apple righ 
wrapped up nicely and all charges prepaid.” 


Here’s How You Get 


Go to your best friend, one who would enjoy being one 
of Our Folks, one who has never been told about The Farm 
Journal, and doesn’t know how much it would help him. 


Tell him how good it is—you know. 
makes money for you. You 
everywhere. 


he’ll give you his subscription—and we'll 


Take the Subscription Order Blank, which you will find 

friend’s dollar, write his 

and send the dollar and the 

blank to us. This will give your friend what we admit is the 
farm paper in the world for two full years. 

. You know The Farm Journal always was a bargain. It 

is a bigger bargain today than ever—two years—24 big 


Somewhere in this issue, get 
shel on. the 


ow it is good for farm folks 
You know it makes bigger profits, shows how 
to do things better, and helps to build up happier families. 
Onee you tell ag neighbor how much the paper helps you, 


who helps 
now helps most” 


t m the farm, 


Yours! 


You know, too, it 


send the apple. 


copies, color covers and all, 2,600 pages, costs only $1.00, 
less than half a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn or potatoes. 

You can promise your friend for 1921 a big book full of 
money-making, money-saving ideas. You can sa 


that The 
Farm J is practical and helpful— 
that it brims over with happiness, fun 
and gumption; that it pleases the women 
folks; that it amuses the children; that 
it. is good for the hired help. 

You can tell about the hundreds of 
illustrations, the newest pictures from all 
over the world, charts and diagrams, the 


clever cartoons, the pictures that make you laugh. Indeed, 
you can say every good thing you like about The Farm Jour- 
nal, and our editors will make good all of your best promises. 


Don’t Forget Your Own Subscription ! 


Perhaps your own subscription is nearing the end. If so, 
this is a good time to send the dollar for your own renewal— 
a little foresight and you avoid missing copies later on. 

When you use the Order Blank for your own subseription, 
put your friend’s name and address on the front, put your 
own on the back and send with $2.00—this will extend your 
subscription two years — 24 months—and your friend will 
also get it for two years. : 

Are you with me? Can the Editor send — a red 
= It is all-very simple and 

ournal even bigger and more helpful t 
more subscribers we have, the more we can help you. 

We depend on you to get that one friend to subscribe, 
and to do it today. Don’t put it off—‘a friend in need is a 
friend indeed,” and he who helps now hel 
the Subscription Order Blank today—sure 


to make Farm 
it is today, for the 


doubly. Send 
Thank you! 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
¥ i Folks. Our Folks, now nufnbering more than ee 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
i the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
|} jers on farms and in villages throughout - _ 
| theland. Our first care is that its pages be ae 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and fe 
| hope; that it may ever help and never harm ae 
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Why the Farmer Uses 
Firestone Giants 


The Firestone Giant Pneu- 
matic has proven itself the 
truck tire for farm use. Hts 
great tractive power brings 
the load through whether 
on good road, bad road, or 
no road. 


Its great resilience holds 
operating cost down, 
saves truck ~repairs and 
makes greater speed pos- 
sible. | 
Its double breaker strip and 
double cushion of pure gum 
between tread and body 
protect the cord layers from 
road shock, giving longer 
life. One user says: 


“Since March, 1919, I have 
operated a 2%-ton truck 
equipped with Firestone 


Giant Pneumatic Cord 
Tires, 36 x 6 NS front and 
40x 8 NS rear. To date 
these tires have run, to the 
best of my knowledge and 
belief, 19,350 miles, and with 
practically no trouble what- 
ever.” 


And on Firestone Demount- 
able Rims, tire changes are 
a quick and easy one-man 
job. | 


A most important factor in 
the use of Giant Cord Tires 
on the farm is truck tire 
service within easy reach. 
Firestone Truck Tire Serv- 
ice Stations are located 
strategically in every farm- 
ing territory to render the 
best service quick. 
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and Work 


a Worke 


“Father of Advanced Registry ” 


“Father of Advanced Registry” 
for dairy cows. He is now super- 

intendent of Advanced Registry for the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America. 
Every few days a ecard comes to the 
Editor’s desk from Mr. Gardner, to the 
effect that a Holstein cow has broken a 
record. Mr. Gardner’s hobby is Holsteins. 
Here’s a message from Malcolm H.: 

“When, being overambitious, I lost my 
health and had to give up law as a profes- 
sion, I became in in dairy hus- 
bandry. Having made a success of that 
and accumulated an independence, the 
question’ was up to me as to how I could 
best aid in developing that industry. 

“There were three choices open: to keep 
my herd and go on with its development, 
te keep the herd and take the editorship 
of one of our leading dairy papers, or to 
let my herd go and stand for this office. 

“Governor Hoard said that to confine 
a to one breed would limit my use- 
fulness; but it seemed to me even twelve 
' years ago that advanced registration was 
the key to the dairy advancement. So I 
made the necessary sacrifices and stood 
for this office. I have not regretted it; 
for my views as to the value of advanced 
registration have vastly increased rather 
than diminished during the twelve years 
I have been superintendent. 


M fester H. GARDNER is called 


“I am working for the success of ad- 


vanced registration. While I. believe the 
Holstein-Friesian breed to be the breed 
best suited to the wants of the American 
farmer or dairyman, I do not confine my 
sympathies to any one breed. I am get- 
se advanced registration on a firm basis 
and have great hopes of its future. The 
state agricultural colleges are beginning 
to see the great good that may be ac- 
complished through advanced registration, 
and are supporting me in all possible ways.”’ 


An Old Pal of Mine 
By FARMER VINCENT 


We always expect horses to be like the 
rest of folks, but Kit was more so than 
most of the horses I ever knew. She cer- 
y & woman’s heart under a coat 

of fur. She was always a lady. I never 
went to the barn night or day that she 
d not speak to me. Whoever might 
neglect to say, ““Good-morning,” to me, I 
ays knew Kit would say it, and say it 


“without unusual merit. 


far more cheerfully than a great many 
folks I have known. 

And Kit never failed me when a hard 
job was to be done. It might be a long 

ip in the night-time, or it might be a 
day’s work on the farm pulling the plow 
or the mowing-machine. No matter what 
it was, she pulled true to the end. She 
had such a heavy coat that often she 
would be wet through with sweat when at 
work, but the moment I said, “Come now. 
Kit!’ she would lean into the harness an 
do her level best. She never flinched in 
the face of duty. 

We loved Kit. How could we help it? 
She was so much like one of the family. 
She knew what we said to her, and many 
a good visit have I had with her when no- 


_ body else was round to hear. 


It was a sorry day when we Said good- 
by to Kit. Another horse kicked her-on 
the left stifle while she was standing in the 
barn. She had a habit of standing back 
well in the stall. 

Just here comes the lesson. If we had 
had a chain behind both of those ho 
or evena bit of rope, the trouble woul 
not have come. It is a dangerous thing to 
have it so that horses can back out of the 
stall any time they want to. Had our Kit 
been up in the stall and had her mate stood 
where she should, Kit might be with us 
today. But she is not. I miss that old 
pal of mine. 

Have you a pal in the stalls? Motor 
cars are everything that they are said to 
be, but they can never take the place of 
a good horse in the affection of the one 
who plows a straight furrow. I have 
heard an auto snort, but never whinny. 


Farmer Vincent and his old pal 
Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe wi 

ones—watchful but discrim- 
ingting — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 


“J. Rufus Wallingford in his palmiest 
days had nothing on.some-folks in Michi- 
gan who are organizing bull associations,” 
= a Michigan county agent. “These 
folks are persuading some groups of farm- 
ers to pay as much as three times the 
actual value for so-called purebred bulls. 
Bulls bought by these folks for between 
$150 and $250 have been turned over to 
farmer associations for prices as high as 
$900 and $1,000. And these are bulls 
If these folks 
should come to your vicinity, let the neigh- 
bors know that their county farm bureaus 
will gladly assist in obtaining high-class 
bulls for 3300 or $400.” ; 


heard of H. D. Hughes, the man who 
originated the new annual white sweet 
clover at the Iowa Experiment Station, 
Ames, Ia. Here is the story of the plant: 
During the years 1910 and 1916 many 
samples of sweet clover seed, from all over 
the world, were secured at the Experiment 
Station. In January, 1916, about 500 
omens were planted. In Mareh, Profes- 
sor Hughes, in charge of farm crops work, 
noticed that a number of plants, all pro- 
duced from one lot of seed, had made 


[i you’ve heard of sweet clover, you've 


greater growth than the plants from the 


other lots, which indicated that the 
might bloom. By the middle of Mare 
they were in bloom, which was a great 
surprise, for the plants were supposed to 
be of the biennial variety. : A few seeds 
were produced that year, and then the 
plants died—top, roots and all—which 
clearly indica that it was an annual 
variety. 

The ripened seeds were planted in the 
field about the middle of June, with oats 
as anurse crop. A good stand was secured. 
Samples of seed were sent out all over the 
country, and to foreign countries, and 
enthusiastic reports have come back re- 
garding the new crop. 

This is a distinct contribution to o 
agriculture. 


Now Is the Time To 


Be thankful. 

Plow for spring crops. 

Clean out the ice-pond. 

Help us to get that 2,000,000. 

Put the necessary winter overcoat on 
the strawberries. 
_ Get every piece of farm machinery under 
cover before snow flies. 

Get behind a farm-bureau manager 
in every helpful way you can. 

Get rid of tubercular cows in your dairy 
herd, if you have any infected cows. 


Take a week off and go to one of the bi 
stock shows this month. It will be wort 
while to you and your herd, 


S Cl dH 
weet Clover and H. D. Hughes _ 
: Bs, 
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Confidence 


More than 13,000 women 
and 22,000 men make up 
the list of the owners of 
Swift & Company. 


Every state in the Union 
is represented. 


Of this great enrollment 
more than 10,000 are em- 
ployes of Swift & Com- 
pany who own shares in 
the business. 


An additional 13,000 em- 
ployes are buying shares 
on deferred payments. 


These men and women 
have confidence in the 
company’s policies, its 
integrity and purposes. 
That is why they invest 
their savings in shares. 


Swift & Company has 


been paying dividends 
regularly for 34 years. 
The present rate is 8 per 
cent. 


Swift & Company shares 
are bought and sold on 
the Chicago and Boston 
stock exchanges. 


The Company itself has 
no shares for sale. 


The shares represent 
actual, tangible values. 
There is no water. 


Anybody—livestock man, 
retailer, or consumer — 
may buy them and thus 
become a part owner of 


‘Swift & Company. 


No one man, no one 
family, owns as much as 
half of the stock. 


' This advertisement is for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing you with the fact that Swift & Company is 
not a “close corporation,” and that any one may 
participate in the profits — and share the risks 
and responsibilities —by becoming a shareholder 


‘Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Forty-fourth Year 


In His Name 


By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


SAW the thing, with my own eyes, at 
] the Iowa State Fair early in Septem- 
ber. It has stood out, ever since, as 
the biggest and best exhibit there; an ex- 
hibit of manliness and tendergess and love. 
Compared with these, what were hogs and 
corn, cows and aeroplanes? 
They had come to the fair for a well- 
earned vacation. But it was not a rest. 
Rooms were hard to find; meals were high 
priced and not overly good. It is hard 
work tramping city streets and 
fair-ground avenues all day. 
The children were not used to 
their shoes. They became 
tired easily. They could run 
all day in the meadows and 
pastures, but an hour on the 
pavements wore them out. _ 
They became fretty. and pee- 
vish; one was suffering from the _ 
whooping-cough. She should 
never have been brought, but 
it was either bring her along or 
the whole family stay at home. 
' The baby show appealed to 
the woman. She had borne a 
half-dozen; only three were 
left. The tears came to her 
eyes, as she thought of the 
little mounds in the cemetery 
back home; of the little hands 
which once clutched hers; of the warm lips 
which had long been cold. Perhaps if 
there had been baby shows at the fairs in 
those days—and she could have attended 
—those little mounds of earth would not 
exist today. Through her tear-swimming 
eyes she looked in at the baby show which 
she could not attend because of the af- 
fiction from which the smallest, dirtiest 
and tirédest of the children was suffering. 
And then He appeared. I do not know 
hisname. I do not know whence He came. 
I want him to remain just an intangible, 
unidentified *He, with a capital H. He 
looked as if He had never had a care in 
the world. He was foppish. He was 
frivolous. The girl He was with was a 
vain peacock. She brushed by the woman 
and the child whose cough was causing 
mothers to gather their little ones to them 
and scurry away. 
He grasped the situation in a glance: 
© poor, tired mother, her dreams, her 
Tegrets, her ‘vain longings; the afflicted, 
tired child. ‘The peacock walked on. 
Somehow I hope He never met her again. 
ant an ice-cream cone, honey?” He 


said, stooping down and patting the child 
when her paroxysms were at an end. “I 
sure do, only nobody will eat one with me.” 

God teaches the little children whom to 
trust. The child put her hand in his and 
was content. © 

“T’'ll take good care of her,” He said. 
“There are slides in the playground and 
swings. I was a kid once and I had it, too. 
Let me take her a while.” 

I watched them, and He was as tender 
asa mother; a gracious, rollicking playmate. 
The tired lines were wiped out of the tear- 
stained face of the child. She was too 


DISTRICT, 


CONCRESSIONAL 
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The Farmer: 


young to know about Prince Charming. 
But He was that, in very truth. 

I saw horses for which $50,000 had been 
refused. I saw millions of dollars’ worth 
of stock. But I saw God there in the 
children’s playgrounds, and Heaven in the 
thankful eyes of the mother when she re- 
turned to claim her child. 


‘Peter Tumbledown, for once, has fallen 


in love with what, under the right condi- 
tions, is splendid farm practise. He de- 
cided to let his porkers, a bunch of starved, 
razorback things, hog down ten acres of 
corn. The corn was pretty well eared, 
thanks to good weather more than to 
seed selection or cultivation, and the 
shoats, turned in too soon, overate and 
six of them died. Peter’s neighbors say 
that the pigs had free range of the whole 
field, and wasted fully half of the corn, 
just because Peter was too lazy to fence 
the field into small sections. ‘But that’s 
one practise I’m going to have geared to 
my farm,” says Peter. “It’s a job that 
takes no work on my part.” ; 


*‘Next campaign 
I'll enter this race, boys. I’ve 
ai been spectator long enough” 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


h | sae is lavish in her gifts to the 
children of men, though to the 
finite eye there seems to be a care 

lessness in the matter of distribution,—in 

some parts a prodigal supply, in others a 

famine. It is possible, however, even in 

the most intensely cultivated regions, for 

a man to subsist upon the wayside bounty 

of Nature, and that without encroaching 

greatly upon those holding title to the 
lands traversed. Especially is this true 

‘ if the forager is not too dis- 

criminating and is, like Ruth 

of old, content to glean after 
the reapers. 

A noted English traveler and 
explorer boasted that he had 
eaten of everything of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom 
that came in his way, including 
reptiles, and that while some 
specimens were better than 
others, none of them was im- 
possible. Next to this omniv- 
orous eater I would place the 
American country boy. Every- 
thing is grist that comes to his 
gustatory mill, and that he 
escapes sudden death only 
proves that Dame Nature is 
kind to her children. It is only 
when grown to man’s estate 
that we dig our graves with our teeth, and 
fall victims to our gluttonous feeding. 

For the greater part of the year the 
woods and fields provide free sustenance 
to those who are versed in Nature’s bill of 
fare, which is by no means unpalatable; 
Beginning with May-apples in the spring, 
and ehding with nuts in the late autumn, 
there is spread a continuous feast of good 
things that are to be had for the gleaning, 
There may be a difference of opinion with 
reference to the palatability of the May- 


‘apple, and I confess that I feel toward it as 


the boy did toward crow—‘“I can eat it 
but I don’t hanker after it.” But there 


-can not be two opinions about the per- 


simmon after a severe frost or two has 
taken the pucker out of it. The fox-grape 
is Nature’s royal gift to man, and even the 
chicken-grape is not to be despised. When 
one has been hunting since dawn on @ 
hurried breakfast, to come at midday upon 
a tangle of chicken-grapes, crisped by the 
frost, is to approach a real feast. The ber- 
ries and the nuts with which Nature is 
lavish are both toothsome and nourishing, 
and well deserve the title bestowed upon 
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them as “‘the kindly fruits of the earth.” 

We are somewhere advised that ‘‘civi- 
lized man can not live without cooks,” 
but we are also told that ‘too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” But by following Nature 
we may escape both horns of the dilemma, 
and we may at the same time directly fol- 
low the teachings of Brahma with refer- 
ence to abstinence from flesh. Nuts are 
highly nutritious. What is more appetiz- 
ing than our common shellbark, unless it 
be the chestnut, now, alas, threatened with 
extinction? Even the chinkapin and the 
hazelnut are not to be despised, while the 
black walnut has a flavor all its own. 
Nature has been lavish in the distribution 
of berries which need not be enumerated 
here. Even the despised elderberry is not 
without its value to the housewife, who 
transforms its ugliness into a very re- 
spectable pie; to say nothing of elderberry 
jelly which is very toothsome when it 
Sells,” which sometimes it will not till it 
has been made sufficiently tart by the ad- 
dition of something to counteract the 
sweetness. 

When we come to the fruit and vege- 
table kingdoms we find that Nature has 
been more than kind to man. Several of 
the most esteemed vegetables are native 
to the two Americas, as is also our most 
valuable grain, next after wheat. Thus 
it will be seen that the natural man was 
adequately provided for by Dame Nature, 
and that in a pinch, and after years of 
coddling by civilization, he can manage to 
get along very comfortably. The high 
cost of living comes from the cost of high 
living, the indulgence in which is re- 
sponsible, also, for countless ills of civi- 
lization that make it necessary for the 
doctor to ply his trade. If like the primi- 
tive man the twentieth century descen- 
dant had nothing to do but to provide him- 
self with food, in common with the other 
animals he might easily glean it as he 
rambled. But civilization has intervened 
to attach man closer to the soil, while he 
has provided himself with the means of 
obtaining a great many things in no wise 
necessary to his health and real comfort. 

We mouth the expression “the high cost 
of living’’as though it were a jest, and yet 
it is not by any means a jest in the last 


analysis. As this is being written the air 


is filled with the whir of a flying-machine, 
the driver of which makes several hundred 
dollars a day taking mer and women on 
ten-minute flights at $15 a flight. The 
adventurous patrons are for the most part 
men who before the war were earning 
$1.25aday. Now they are getting as much 
as $8 or $10 a day, and they gleefully hand 
over $15 to the flying-machine man, care- 
lessly charge it to the high cost of living 
and let it go at that. Not much of the 
primitive man about that. ° 

The president of our local bank tells me 
that money is tightening up; another sign 
that those who have been dancing must 
now prepare to pay the fiddler. The high 
cost of living will catch many, more’s the 
pity. 

Uncle Sam possesses the greatest king- 
dom upon which the sun ever shone; but 
the follies of the rich and the extrava- 
gances of the poor may ruin it, even as 
Rome was ruined by like follies, for it is 
as true now as it was when Goldsmith 
wrote it that 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills 

a prey, 
_ Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay.”’ 
But this age has no use for a lamenting 
Jeremiah. 
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November is the worst month in the 
year for some people, particularly those 
who suffer from indigestion. It is also a 
bad month for turkeys; they are almost 
sure to get it in the neck in November. 

The open season for pumpkin pies 
starts in November. In olden times 
cranberries were quite popular this 
month, but since sugar took to aviating, 
cranberries are seldom seen, or felt, in 
our midst. 

In November the politician finds out 
what the people really think of him. 
More expeditions start up Salt Creek 
this month than in any other. A pol- 
itician is a man whose heart beats in 
sympathy with his beloved countrymen, 
but whose books never balance. 

November is notable this year be- 
cause it is the first month in which 
women have enjoyed the right to vote. 
They have had sense enough to teach 
school and rear families and succeed in 
business, and all that, but not enough 
to tell who was the biggest rascal in a 
field of promising political candidates. 
The hand which has rocked the cradle 
will hereafter be equally efficient and 
diligent at rocking the undeserving 
candidates. That is, of course, if woman 
learns to throw a little straighter. 

November has only thirty days, but 
fabio thousand kinds of weather. It 


is a pe versatile month. When it 
came to be named it was given “No” as 
its first syllable because of its con- 
trariness. Had it been more uniformly 
lite and agreeable it could easily 
ave been called ‘““Yesember.” 
Young men in love do well to begin 


| quarreling with their sweethearts in 


November. It saves money around 
Christmas time. Even if money is no 
object, there is a certain kind of satis- 
faction derived from making up after a 
lovers’ quarrel. : 

Frosts occur throughout the entire 
month, sometimes starting even before 
election day, but always noticeable on 
that day. Toward the last of the month 
the countryside, which has been as green 
as Christmas jewelry in February, begins 
te look somber and forbidding, like a 
school-teacher on examination day. 
About the close of the month those who 
can not afford a turkey announce that . 
stuffed pork tenderloin is their prefer- 
ence anyway. The dinner in some 
homes in the city on Thanksgiving Day 
is hardly worth the Pilgrim Fathers 
landing for. 

History does not record the details, 
but it is presumed that while the Pil- 
grim Fathers were landing, the women 
were preparing the first Tusnkesiving 
dinner. However, the women have 
been landing the men ever since, when- 
ever and wherever they felt like it. 


Farm Journal Says: 


A patch is honorable if honorably 
acquired. 

The hand that rocks the cradle also does 
the spanking. 

Trying to make Providence the goat is 
a universal practise. 

The mule is a sure-footed beast, which 
makes it unsafe to stand behind him. 

Nonsense will get a man into trouble 
that common sense can’t get him out of. 

The hole in the trousers pocket that is 
the source of our greatest loss is the one 
at the top. 

-The self-conscious person thinks every- 
body is looking at him, whereas nobody 
has noticed him. 


The champion greenhorn is he who ties 


a cow’s tail around his own leg when milk- 
ing in fly time. 

One advantage of the automobile in 

_ neighborhood visiting is that a hitching- 
post is not needed. 

The wisest philosopher was once an in- 
fant, and perhaps nearer solving the 
great riddle than at any time since. 

Says the mouse, “I am such a little 
eater, why begrudge me the little I de- 
vour?” - There is a good deal of human 
nature ini this plea. 

The man who can whistle or hum “The 
End of a Perfect Day’ each night, and 


really mean it, is pretty sure to sleep 
soundly. 

Old-fashioned folks tell us that every- 
thing has a useful purpose. We ask of 
what use are flies on a cow. 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


When we grow old we all look back 
with longing o’er the traveled track, to 
days of auld lang syne; and we inform the - 
younger men that everything was better 
then, yea, doubly smooth and fine. [’m 
having better times today than in the dim 
years far away, when I was always broke; 
I’m living now on Easy street, but every 
morning I repeat the old gent’s harmless 
joke. ‘When I was young,” my yarns 
begin; then all was gold that now is tin, 
and bricks were precious stones; then 
orchids grew on all our lawns, and guinea 
hens and geese were swans, and trees 
grew silver bones. When I was young my 
path was steep, and often I sat down t0 
weep and wish for better times; I slaved 
away at bitter tasks, and carried kegs of 
nails and casks to earn some meager dimes. 
I worked some eighteen hours a day on 
farms composed of rocks and clay, F 
wrought with rusty tools; I swung an ax, 
I packed a hod, and, breaking miles of 
prairie sod, I pushed two sorrel mules. 
I wouldn’t do the old-time chores for all 
the wealth the miser pours into his bin at 
night; but when I’d break some hearers 
hearts, ‘“‘When I was young,” my story 
starts, “the world was gay and bright” 
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HE new freight rates need not scare 

any one into fits. Most writers ex- 

aggerate the effect these rates will 
have. It is hard to give any figures that 
will apply generally, for the new rates will 
affect each commodity and each com- 
munity in a different way; but a few 
figures will throw some light on the 
question. 

First, as to the things that the farmers 
sell: The average cost of hauling wheat 
from Chicago to New York before the 
war was from four to eleven cents a bushel. 
The new freight rate will make this from 
two to four cents more. The average total 
rail cost of sending wheat to the seaport 
has been something more than ten cents— 
perhaps more, nearly twelve cents. The 
new rate will raise this cost about four 


cents. 

The rail cost of sending a steer from 
Wyoming grazing grounds to Chicago has 
been from $3.85 to $7.26. The new rates 
will add from $1.25 to $2.40. Wool has 
been ship from Denver to Boston at a 


- cost of a little more than a cent a pound. 
_ The new rate will add less than one-half 


cent a pound. 

Cotton used to be shipped from points 
in Texas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma 
to Galveston at an ave cost of one- 
half cent a pound, and frem points in 
Mississippi, isiana and Tennessee to 
New Orleans, at an average cost of one- 
fourth cent, The new rates will mean very 
little here. 

The freight cost of shipping creamery 
butter has been so low that Minnesota 
creamery butter has sold at about the 
same price in Minneapolis and New York. 


Bulky Products Will Be Hard Hit 

It is in the shipment of perishable, bulky 
stuff over long distances that the new 
rates will hit hardest.. On much California 
and Washington fruit, railroad char 

have generally exceeded the price the 
grower got for his goods. Yet, even here, 
some low costs have been recorded. Can- 
teloupes have been shipped from Cal- 
ifornia to Chicago for one cent a pound, 
from California to Boston for one and one- 


fourth cents a pound, and from Colorado. 


to Boston for less than one cent. 

* Reports have come in from California 
that melon growers in the Sutter Basin 
gave away some of their crops when the 
new rates came in, because they could not 
afford to semd them East. Even the new 
rates, however, do not bring freight costs 
of these products any higher than they 
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2 Will Higher F reight Rates Make 


By DR. JOHN ISE, Kansas 


y 
a noticeably higher freight. On clothing 
the increase will be insignificant, also on 
shoes, and on light and valuable articles. 
But on furniture, farm implements, lime- 
stone, steel goods, lumber, cement, tile, 
brick, and the heavy building materials 
the new rate will mean gonsiderable. 
Lumbermen have figured that the in- 
creased cost of lumber because of the 
freight would add $60 to the cost of a 
$5,000 house; but there is more than 
lumber in a house. Furthermore, if the 
railroads start out to build a few hundred 
thousand freight cars now, they will need 
lumber and may force the price up in the 
markets. 


We Pay Freight Rates Several Times 


The real increase will in some cases be 
greater than the apparent increase, be- 
cause most goods are transported several 
times. Wheat goes to the flour-mills, and 
then back in.the form of flour. The new 
freight rates will enter into the cost of 
shoes at least seven times before the shoes 
get to the consumer. 

Take a plow, for another instance. There 
is not- only the freight on the plow from 
factory to farm, but on the coal and raw 
steel that were used, on the ore that the 
steel was made from, on all the steel and 
other materials used in building the 
implement factory—or at any rate new 
factories; on all the coal and ore and other 
materials that were used to make that 
steel; on the food and clothing and neces- 
sities of the laborers—that make up their 
cost of living. It is a sort of endless chain. 
Some manufacturers are now claiming that 
they must have higher prices because 
they must immediately raise the allow- 
ances of their traveling men. . 


Who Will Pay the Increase? 


Exactly who will pay the new freights? It 
would take a book—a big book—to discuss 
that question. One thing is certain, 
though, and that is in general the pro- 
ducer will pay part and the consumer will 
pay part. Farmers will get a little less for 
their wheat, and the consumers will pay 
a little more for their bread. In some in- 
stances the merchants will raise prices 


Higher Prices? 


even more than enough to cover the in- 
creased freight; but in other cases mer- 
chants will pay the increase out of their 
profits. Generally, farmers and every 
one else, will get a little less for what they 
sell, and pay a little more for what they 
buy. Some merchants will profiteer on 
this new excuse, but in the long run mer- 
chants will not gain much or lose much, 
Merchants will have to have a little wider 
margin of profit on what they sell because 
they will have a slightly greater investment 
in their goods. 

The important point is, though, what 
difference does it make whether we pay 
railroad expenses by paying higher ra 
or by taxing ourselves to pay railr 
deficits? The railroads have to be sup- 
ported, and under the present law we have 
to pay out of the public treasury if we 
don’t pay higher rates. A farmer can just 
as che 5 pay $2 more on a plow, or take $2 
less for a steer, as pay $2 taxes for railroad 
deficits. In fact, he would better pay in 
the form of higher rates, because it is a 
fairer and juster way. It puts the tax on 
the man that gets the service. 

Then, of course, the new rates will in- 
crease railroad efficiency, and no class will 
benefit more from that than the farmers. 
At this time, Kansas farmers with wheat 
in the bins and the price going down would 
give about — for cars, but no cars 
are to be . All the business of the 
country has been hurt—badly hurt—by 
the railroad breakdown. If the new rates 
give us fair facilities again, they will be 
worth every cent that they cost. 


New Rates Not a Real Increase 


Finally, it should be said that the new 
rates are not.a real increase. They are just 
& money increase. With our new fifty-cent 
dollar, rates could have been rai even 
more than one-third, and still would have 
been lower, in proportion to the value of 
the commodities carried, than they were 
before the war. If farmers get twice as 
much for their wheat, the shoe manu- 
facturers twice as much for their shoes, 
the laborers twice as much for their work, 
the railroads should and must get more— 
surely at least thirty-three per cent more— 
for their services. The new rates are just 
bringing railroad revenues more nearly in 
line with the new price level. They are 
just and fair and reasonable—and wise. 
f the railroads will just take these new 
revenues and build up their dilapidated 
uipment, the farmers, and every one else, 
will feel the benefit in increased prosperity, 


Railroads Are Moving the Farmers’ Crops 


Quick action and hard work did the job 


=” the October Farm Journal we gave 
some of the replies to the inquiry we 
sent to the railroad heads asking when 
crops would be moved. The Farm Jour- 
nal’s prediction was that crops would soon 

moved. That seems to have been no wild 
guess, as this telegram from W. G. Bierd, 
Speaking for the Chicago and Alton rail- 
road, indicates: 

“Situation of our line in Missouri good. 

actically entire 1919 crop and approxi- 
poly fifty per cent 1920 wheat cro 
moved. Corn and oats will practically 
be held by farmers for feeding. In Illinois 
all of last ‘year’s wheat crop moved. There 
18 still some 1919 corn and oats crop in the 
ands of farmers and elevators, but car 
situation has improved in the last thirty 
days and with the expected continued 
improvement we anticipate small grain 
movement will be practically taken care of 
¥ the time new corn crop is ready for 
market. Special effort being made by this 


and other railroads to place all cars ible 
in condition for grain loading and move- 
ment-of grain cars being given special at- 
tention with view to moving the crop 
with as little delay as possible.” 

Another railroad head says: ‘There is 
a very recognizable improvement in rail- 
road service due to intelligent cooperation 
of the railroad executives for a unified con- 
trol of freight equipment considering gen- 
eral conditions and improvement in service 
crop movement will approach normal 
rapidly. It will take another year before 
freight equipment. will be made adequate, 
but improvement will be continuous.” 

A paper in the Middle West reported 
late in August that freight traffic surpassed 
all records, due to “rapidity of increase in 
operating efficiency within recent weeks, 
particularly average daily car mileage.” 

A lumber trade paper reported at that 
time that the railroads were the heaviest 
industrial buyers of lumber, which in- 


dicates that the roads were going after the 
job of moving crops in no half-hearted 
way. -They realized the big job before 
them and nght away began to repair cars, 
build new ones, and speed up the ones in 
shape to use. 

Another thing that relieved congestion 
considerably on the lines between Chicago 
‘and Buffalo—heavy carrying lines—-was 
the combination of rail and boat shipment 
from Chicago to Atlantic seaports. 

The Farm Bureau Federation pointed 
out that there were plenty of boats on the 
lakes to relieve this congestion, and so it 
was arranged to ship by boat to Buffalo, 
and thence to the Atlantic seaboard by 
rail. And the new method was cheaper. 

Of course there were some instances of 
local congestion—some farmers insisted 
that the crops weren’t moving, that freight 
cars were standing idle, but, on the whole 
the railroads got right into the harness and 
pulled. Our hat is off to the railroad folks! 
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Six Farm Generations—Each Makes More 


HERE are two sides to everything, 

even to ancestors. Some of us do not 

care, or dare, to climb too high up 
the family tree, for fear of what may be 
disclosed. On the other hand, however, 
we'd hate to have posterity forget or 
ignore us altogether. Two famous old 
writers—of the day when people wrote 
well, even if they farmed poorly—put the 
opposing ideas well. One of them said: 
“People will not look forward to posterity 
who never look backward to their ances 
tors.” The other said: ‘““The man who has 
not anything to boast of but his illustrious 
ancestors is like a potato—the only good 
belonging to him is under ground.” 

I’ve been looking over some farms re- 
cently which show what an important factor 
the right ancestry is in successful farming. 
Likewise, they bid fair to be a most 
valuable heritage to posterity. They’re 
fertilized with the bones and the principles 
of the ancestors; they’re better farms toda: 
than they ever were before; they'll be sti 
better next generation, and so on and on. 
The moral is this: no matter how well we 
farm today, somebody can do a better job 
of it tomorrow. 

Farms which are 200 years old, 
continuously cropped by the 
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J. Aldus Herr, sixth of the family to 
till the same land 


Money 


bs gyn by the roadside a huge granite 
ulder, setting forth the beginning of 
what is probably the oldest continuoug 
agricultural settlement in the United 
States; certainly in Pennsylvania. Nearby, 

ou will find the old limestone house which 

hristian Herr (son of Hans Herr and the © 
one whose vivid race! led his father to 
migrate from Switzerland to the United 
States) erected in 1719. The date is stil] 
visible in the stone over the doorway, 
You will find also the beautiful, well: 
kept cemetery where generation after 
generation of Herrs lie buried. But the 
greatest lesson is not to be found in the 
monument or the old house or the cem- 
etery, but in the farm which J. Aldus Herr, 
sixth generation of the American Herrs, 
owns and tills today. 

The Herr farm today is better cultivated 
and more productive than ever before, 
That’s where the ancestral factor comes in, 
Generation after generation has stuck b 
that farm—from 1709 to 1920. Each 
succeeding generation has sought to exeel 
the preceding, and each has done 60, 
Providence made the farm fertile; man hag 
kept it so. The soil of the Herr farm hag 
not been mined; it has 
cultivated scientifically. ’ When 


same family, are scarcer than the 
proverbial hen’s teeth in the Mid- 
die West. I’ve thought I had a 
whale of a big story, in lowa, 
when I ran across some farmer 
who had.patented his land from 
the government, back in 1850 or 
1860, and had kept it in the 
family ever since. The train get- 
ting back from such a farm was 
frightfully slow; I was so excited 
at the great discovery. Yet 
within the last few days, in 
Pennsylvania, I’ve seen a half- 
dozen or more farms which are 
200 years old, which are being 
farmed by the sixth generation 
of the same family. The strange 
part of it is, too, the train bearing 
me back from these 200-year- 
old farms has seemed frightfull 
fast; there was so much to think 
about, so many lessons to be 
drawn. 


fertilizer was needed it was ap- 
plied. Rotation has been prae- 
tised. What Hans Herr, in 1709, — 
would have believed utterly im- 
possible, J. Aldus Herr, in 1920, 
considers matter-of-fact. Each 
generation of Herrs has builded 
on the successes and the failures 
of theformer Herrs. American 
farming, to reach the ultimate 
innacle, must be of this kind, 
here must be family pride in 
the land. We must have ‘farm- 
ers handing down not only the 
land to their sons but, also, ad- 
vice on how to farm better. It 
is not luck that makes farming 
successful, not by any means, 
Success comes as a result of hard 
work, of a_long campaign in 
which generations, rather than 
years, are the milestones. 
J. Aldus Herr breeds purebred 
cattle. He knows their value. 


I wonder, after all, if the chief 
lesson is not just this: our great- 
est farming will have been at- 
tained when we hand down our farms 
from one generation to another, intact in 
the same family, with son following father 
and improving upon his methods, year 
after year, decade after decade, century 
after century? Doesn’t the Middle West 
need to breed farmers as well as stock; to 
build up continuous farm ownership as 
well as purebred herds? Let’s see what the 
old East has to teach the comparatively 
new West in this respect. 

I can’t remember very much of what 
happened back in 1709; it was about 170 

rs prior to my birth. There are re- 
iable histories, however, and family 
records, and there’s an old farmhouse in 
Laneaster county, Pa., with the date still 
visible over the door. Bit by bit the story 
ean be pieced out. It’s a big, vital story, 
with a moral chock-full of punch. 

In 1639 there was born, at Zurich, 
Switzerland, a man who was destined to 
be an important factor in laying the 
foundations of what is today the richest 
agricultural county in America. He must 
have been a man of vision; certainly he 
was a man of courage. He believed in God 
and the people; he did not believe in any 
king or temporal kingdom. So, when his 
son Christian came back, in 1709, from 
the new land across the seas, with wonder- 
ful tales of the country and what it could 
be made to do, Hans Herr settled his hat 
f upon his head—he had always re- 
fused to doff it to royalty; he was like 


The Herr homestead, built in 1719, still stands, unoccupied 


This gum tree was line marker for 
the Herr farm for over 200 years 


William Penn in that—gathered his Men- 
nonite followers about him and led his 
little band across the water to the land 
which Penn had recently acquired from 
the Crown. 

_If you will drive out two miles from the 
village of Lampeter, Lancaster county, Pa., 


He feeds cattle for the market, 
His father and his grandfather 
and the generations which pre- 
ceded did not care for blood in their, , 
stock. Perhaps it was because they hated 
blood so, as expressed in royalty on the 
thrones of Europe, that they paid no 
attention to it in livestock. It has taken 
200 years of America, you see, to eradicate 
wrong impressions as well as to create 
right ones. J. Aldus Herr knows that 
livestock maintains fertility. He knows 
that crops must be rotated—‘“the shorter 
you make your rotation the better,” he 
says. He knows that commercial fertil- 
izers must supplement the barnyard sup- 
ply. He reads The Farm Journal and 

ows that the Ross fertilizer principles 
are right and sound. He goes many & 
step farther than his father and the pre 
pots Se Herrs ever went. Every step he 
takes carries him that much farther along 
the road toward success and prosperity. 
He looks back on his ancestry, but also 
ahead to posterity. Ancestors are not like 
potatoes to him. 

Many are the changes which have been 
wrought since Hans Herr came to 
caster county in 1709. With him came & 
dozen Swiss families—their names and 
their original land purchases are all set 
forth on the granite monument by the 
roadside. They took up 6,400. acres al- 
together; they intermarried and inter- 
mingled, but always were they true to 
their faith, always they labored diligently, 
Today of the original 6,400 acres 
[Continued on page 108] 
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tution, including those of both county 
councils of agriculture and of state 
federations, is an article entitled, ‘Pro- 
am of Work” or “Plan of Work.” Many 
ed emphasize in their literature that 
“the county farm bureau is an organization 
for the development of a county program 
of work in agriculture and home eeonom- 
ics.’ What do the farm bureaus mean 
by “program of work’’? 


As to Individual Farms and Homes 


Since the farm bureaus are mouthpieces, 
or me: as some would have it, 
ca, which farmers and their wives 
may express their own ideas, the farm- 
bureau programs are the composite ideas 
of the farmers and farm women who make 
up the bureaus, 

Most farmers think first of their own 
farms, and most women of their own homes. 
with or bigger yi ter farm- 
ing, greater farm ot lamp with plans 
for additional comveniences, improved 
sanitation, newer methods, better homes. 

County agents and home demonstration 
aid workers on whom the 
for stimulation and aid 


he programs. Annual 


nearly every farm-bureau consti- 


plans have been earried out. 
So far in the history of farm bureau 
work, these reports have been -pretty 
fy the records of personal visits to 
personal work with individual farm- 


ers, farm women, and boys and girls, prov- 
ing that the sections of program about 
growing more clover, imcreasing milk 


getting more eggs, ete., have ap- 
ed to the largest number of the farm- 
ureau membership. There are counties. 
and even wide sections, where this kind 
of service has not been emphasized; but 
the reports from the counties of the 
United States, as a whole, show that in 
actual practise the principal work of 
county agents has been to render direct 
personal service to large numbers of farm- 
ers on their own farms, and that this 
service has had to do mostly with the 
problems of production. 
‘ These problems relate mostly to farm 
methods and practises which farmers are 
free to accept or reject, according to their 
own judgmént or inclination. Therefore, 


.it would seem that farm-bureau programs 


have been in the main composed of activ- 
ities, the suecess or failure of which falls 
squarely on the shoulders of the individual 
farmers themselves. 

Some one has roughly guessed that the 
welfare of an average farm family is more 
than fifty per eent due to its own energy 
or ability, and less than pei per cent due 
to economic or social conditions beyond 
the control of the family itself. The Farm 
Journal Folks are as nearly an average lot 
of farmers as any big group can be. To 
what extent do you think the farmer’s 
condition is diréctly dependent on good 
or bad farming on his own farm? How 
much is due to legislation, middlemen, or 

} outside influences over which he 
singly has little or no control? 


Farm Bureau Work Is Your Doing 
Your’ answer to this question will in- 
dicate the probable direction of future 
fi eau pregrams. The farm-bureau 
Program will continue to consist of the 
direct farm-to-farm work if you, the 
members, want it. Or the programs will 
take on moré and more of activities that 
require group 

n in the fact that its are 
made from the bottom up. ieee 


up 
Group meetings, for the swapping of 
experiences, for to lectures, for 


- terested, either direct} 


ation, if you folks say. 
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_ By NAT T. FRAME 


social relationships; cow-testing associa- 
tions; cooperative exchanges, elevators, 
telephone companies and other cooperative 
movements demand that farmers get off 


. their farms and do team work.with their 


neighbors. In these and hundreds of other 
group activities, farm ‘bureaus are in- 
or as the foster 
parents or nurses. he prometion or 
strengthening of such organizations is 
part of nearly every farm-bureau program. 

In actual operation the programs are 
worked out quite differently in the different 
states and sections because loeal condi- 
tions are so different. In 
some sections most important group, 
the group that already has or most easily 
develops community consciousness, is the 
small neighborhood group hemmed in by 
natural barriers. In others, it is the trade 

up around a shipping center, sometimes 
than a whole county. Again it may 
be a township group, because of inherited 
eustoms or political necessities. 
. Conditions differ greatly, also, as to the 
number and character of, community or- 
ganizations already in existence befere the 
advent of the farm bureau, some com- 
munities being already overorganized, 
others having absolutely nothing in the 
way of definite farmers’ organizations. In 
the face of these quite different situations, 
several rather distinct methods of develop- 
ing county farm-bureau programs have 
arisen. 

Massachusetts Program of Work ”’ 

A Massachusetts statement of farm-bureau 
principles says “that all projects of any 
deseription whatever carried on by the 
farm au should be on a town or com- 
munity basis. That provision should be 
made for the organization, under the 
leadership of county farm bureaus, of 
communit 7 councils, which should inelude 
representatives of all important organiza- 
tions in the town as well as of leadin 
citizens not thus included. This counci 
should serve not as a new and independent 
organization, but as a clearing house and 
correlating body for all efforts to develop 
the town, particularly the interests of 
agriculture and country life. That the 
community councils should be independent 
and not merely branches of the county 
heref merel 

is plan attempts, t ore, y to 
reconeile and correlate the many com- 
that sometimes overlap 
and confuse the situation in New 
communities. 

A West Virginia farm bureau constitu- 
tion says: “Plans of work: In December 
of each pe each recognized community 
club shall prepare a plan of work for the 
succeeding year in which are set 
forth the plans and estimates of the club. 
Before January 1, the bureau couneil shall 
prepare from these community plans of 
work a county plan, for submission to the 
extension division at Morgantown durin 
Farmers’ Week. When signed by bot 
the president of the bureau and the 
director of extension, this plan of work 
shall guide all agents co- 
operatively employed, and no important 
work not Ya the ete shall be undertaken 
without the mutual consent of the bureau 
council arid the extension division.” These 
community clubs are generally the only 
farmers’ organizations of any kind im the 
communities. By federation they become 
the eounty farm au, and the member- 
ship of the different clubs automatically 
beeomes the membership of the bureau. 

The object of a Tennessee county council 
of agriculture is “to provide the economic 
and social welfare of the county, especially 
as related to agriculture and country life, 


by correlating, coordinating and guiding — 


- commercial activities because of 


bs for the Farm Bureaus 


the work of the various agencies and orgah= - 


izations in the county; by assisting them in 
the organization of rural communities for 
economic and social welfare purposes; by 
fostering friendly relations between rural 
and urban. communities.” These county 
councils are therefore evidently intended 
to encompass existing organizations as well 
as to take in individual memberships. 

The by-laws of an Iowa farm-bureau as- 
sociation says ‘‘the directors shall give per- 
sonal attention to the affairs of the bureau 
in their townships, solicit members, col- 
lect dues, assist in arranging meetings and 
in conducting campaigns and demonstra- 
tions in cooperation with the county agent. 
In each township there may be appointed 
by the board a committee of three or more 
members to cooperate with the director.” 

An Idaho report says: ‘Following the 
annual meeting of the farm bureau the 
president, the secretary, and the county 
agent visited each of the communities, 
holdmg a meeting and helping the people 
to decide on a program of work and to 
elect their community committee.” The 
committees in both these states seem to be 
appointees or ereations of the county 
bureaus rather than self-directing units 
federated into bureaus. 

Oklahoma has a state law to create “a 
state farm council and to federate county 
and community farm councils and other 
established i 
mutual help.” The suecess of the state 
organization depends jn large measure 
upon the organizations of the community. 
As the various farm organizations, such 
as the Grange and Farmers’ Union, can 
affiliate with the state organization, it 
would be unwise to attempt to organize 
the eommunity farm counetls where these 
organizations are in operation, to the end 
that the farmers of the state may speak 
with one voice and in one language.” 

That the farm-bureau movement is big 
enough and broad enough and elastic 
enough to develop and carry out success- 
ful programs under each of these different 
methods promises much for the future, 
agg there is enough of uniformity to 

orm broad’ basis of solidarity, county 
by county and state by state. Partnership 
with the agricultural colleges and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in supporting and administering the coun- 
ty agent work is the most striking similar- 
ity in all of the bureaus up to the present; 
time. Jealousies as to leadership im coun- 
ties where many different farmer groups 
already exist, and lethargy in the counties 
that. have none, may wreck the whole 
structure. Will the American farmers 
measure up to the requirements in their 
own home communities? 


As to State Farm-Bureau Federations 


Many of the state federations hold their 
annual meetings at the state colleges in 
connection with Farmers’ Week: The 
county delegates bring along their county 
plans, sometimes On paper, sometimes in 
their heads. Fresh from the technical 
lectures on production, marketing, home- 
making, ete., by state and national 
specialists, and familiar with the views of 
ihe atte extension people as to needs and 
policies, the state federations build up 
their state programs. Mostly they use 
the county plans as a basis, some building 
on these Baer only, others running out 
wings on quite different foundations. 

In other words, some federations put 
nothing into their state programs that the 
county bureaus will not definitely have a 
hand in carrying out. Other federations 
maintain that whilé the eounty bureaus 
may have to restrict their legislative and 
h “ae 

rtnership with the government in t 
of publie funds, the state 

[Continued on page 100] 
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The Need of a Square Deal in Politics 


INNESOTA is to be congratulated upon having a law dis- 
qualifying a political candidate who makes erroneous or 
libelous statements against his opponent for the purpose of 
’ .prejudicing the voters. This law was invoked as a result of the 
summer primaries. It cut like a two-edged sword. It disqualified 
the successful candidate for Congress, who had charged his op- 
ponent with being an infidel when, in fact, he was a devout 
churchman. On the other hand, however, the state supreme 
court declared that the defeated candidate was not entitled to 
the certificate of nomination simply because his opponent had 
made misstatements during the campaign. The result was that 
no nomination was made. 

At first glance it would appear as though such a law gave 
to one man—the judge of the district court—the right to set 
aside the verdict of millions of voters at the polls. The supreme 
court reviews the findings of the district judge, however. It was 
in this review, in the case of Congressman Volstead, that the 
Minnesota supreme court declared that both candidates were 


barred. If the law reacts on the candidate who is defeated, and ' 


who invokes it, it will not be used lightly, for there will be little 
to be gained in the way of political preferment. : 

The fact remains that all too many candidates for public 
office indulge in eleventh-hour exaggeration and falsehood, when 
it is too late for the victim to answer or present his side of the 
matter. We need purity and fair play in politics as well as in 
advertising. Allowing women to vote will bring this about 
eventually, but any law which hastens the day can hardly be 
without value. 


The Farmers’ Derby, Back Home 


HE Editor of The Farm Journal attended a home-coming re- 

union in a little Iowa town a few weeks ago. The census gives 

~ the town a population of 500. An actual count at the gate of the 

little fair-grounds showed that 4,000 men, women and children 
attended the home-coming. 

For downright enjoyment, such a home-coming yields to 

_nothingunder the sun. For finding the real, simon-pure American, 
such a reunion stands supreme. A goodly number among the 
4,000 present were born in foreign lands; but every man, woman 
and child there was an American. We heard Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes and Germans singing every verse of “America” from 
memory, long after the native-born American ran out of words 
and simply hummed, ‘the air, And when the home-town band, 
with every possible discord, started ‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
at the conclusion of the program, the very first person up was 
a towsled-haired boy from one of those Northern European 
countries which the political orator declaims against during 
the campaign, but which provides about as many real patriots 
as can be found anywhere among the native-born. 

The fair-grounds were a joke; the roof of the grand-stand 
sagged and swayed; the race-track was rough; but when the 
Farmers’ Derby started we never saw such genuine excitement 
and such real competition in our whole life. We've been to state 
fairs and world fairs, but give us a little country-town reunion 
and home-coming for real enjoyment and genuine Americanism. 


The Day of Fulfilment 


hd the political campaign which will have closed by the time 
all of Our Folks receive The Farm Journal, both parties and 
both presidential nominees declared in favor of the recognition 
of farmers’ right to bargain collectively. Unless Congress shall 
coin these campaign promises into actuality during the coming 


winter, the farmers of America will be justified in feeling that 


they have been betrayed once more. 

For some years past the law has recognized the right of 
union labor to bargain collectively. Farmers are entitled to the 
same right. They, among all the workers of the country, have had 
no word to say either as to what they should pay for what they 


| of having been the first private secretary Mr. Wilson ever had 


‘is already lost to the stockholders, because that percentage wa 


buy or shall receive for what they sell. It is high time farmerg 
were getting together to sell their produce at a price fixed by 
them, as union labor has for many years bargained for its prodal 

In the past, farmers have been content with promises, fully 
expecting to be betrayed when fulfilment time came. The party 
or the man who made any promise in the recent campaign, and 
does not keep it, should be marked for defeat in the next and al] 
forthcoming campaigns. What farmers want are men in offices 
who recognize and remember them after the election, and who 
have not the short memories of former days. Farmers hold the 
political and economic balance of power today. They will ex 
ercise it the next few years, and woe unto the man or party who 
fails to fulfil promises, who seeks by honeyed words to woo and 
win the farmers before election and betray them afterward. 


James Wilson, Prophet of Farming 


digas farmers of America had a good friend in James Wilson, 
who passed away at his Iowa farm home a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Wilson was Secretary of Agriculture for sixteen years, in 
the cabinets of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. He 
held the record for length of cabinet service. He brought the 
Department of Agriculture up from almost nothing until it became 
the greatest scientific organization in the world. His annual 
reports were pans of praise, glorifying American farming and the 
American farmer, written as the prophets of olden times wrote, 
Few men have done more to make farmers realize their i 
ance or to give them the position in the world which has long 
been their due. 

One of the editors of The Farm Journal had the distinction 


That was almost thirty years ago, when Mr. Wilson was ii 
charge of the experiment station at Ames. He was just coming 
into his powers then; it was not so very many years until he was 
called to bigger things in a wider field. But wherever he worked 
he had but the one idea—to make farming more profitable and 
certain and to make the farmer hold up his head higher among 
his fellowmen. Because he did small things well at Ames, he 
was called to large things at Washington, where another of The 
Farm Journal editors had charge of one of his major projects. 

Mr. Wilson was a better preacher than doer; his Iowa farm 
was not a model farm, nor was it always well and scientifically 
cultivated. But he ceuld write and preach farming so that 
everybody could understand and could practise what was 
preached. Some men are called to do things; others to lead ther 
fellowmen into doing. James Wilson stood head - shoulders 
above his fellows in this latter class. 


Farmers Fleeced Out of Millions 


ITHIN the last two years two packing-house concerti 

have been promoted in Iowa, one in Des Moines, the other 
in Sioux City; the first with $5,000,000 capital, the second wit 
$8,000,000. Something like $10,000,000 worth of stock in the” 
two concerns was bought by. Iowa farmers. 

One concern erected a fine plant, but operated only four 
months, at a net loss of $200,000. The other did not even ere® 

a plant. Both sold their stock through the medium of profe* 
ph: stock salesmen, who worked on a twenty-five per cent 
commission basis, which meant that $3,000,000 was retained by 
the salesmen and never entered the coffers of the companies 
themselves. . 

The federal judge in Iowa has ordered onli brought against 
the officials of one company, on the charge of the receivers that 
one promoter pocketed $400,000 in commissions and ‘another the 
immense sum of $1,700,000. A score of lawsuits are already 
pending or in process of ‘trial. Whatever the ultimate outcomg 
the fact is already clear: one-fourth of the entire subscription 


taken by the salesmen for their share and most of them have 
fled the state, some having left the country. 
There wil be who. wil 
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will be men who swindle; but the Iowa experience should serve 
to deter people from “investing’’ money with strangers without 

and personal investigation, and without knowing who is 
gomg to run an enterprise, no matter how necessary it may be 
and how apparently profitable. One-half as much money has 
been lost in stock-selling swindles in Iowa as was invested in the 
five issues of Liberty Bonds. Most everybody can earn money 
nowadays, but it takes a wise man to save it and invest it properly. 
We hope the Iowa lesson will not be lost in the other states to 
which the stock salesmen are flocking, now that the game is up 
in Iowa. 


A Brighter Sun Than Ever Before 


constitutional amendment had been duly adopted and equal - 

suffrage had become the law Of the land, was on the question of 
school consolidation. 

The vote of the women was aimost unanimous in favor of 
consolidation. Because of that faet the issue ied. 

The hand that has rocked the cradle sk aioe the pies of 
the nation may safely be relied upon to mark a ballot right. A 
million mothers, who have had to help their children with their 
school lessons around the kitchen or dining-room table at night, 
now have the long-denied right fo say under what condition 
those lessons shall be taught. It means brighter schoolrooms, 
better teachers, smarter pupils and a more united and patriotic 
nation. 
We are always optimistic. It dots seem, however, as though 
the sun were going down on a brighter and more attractive world 
than ever before since Tennessee and Connecticut joined their 
sister states in giving women their long-withheld rights. 


Autobiography Ready December 1 


M: ATKINSON’S daughters have been busy during the 
summer arranging the manuscript and reading proof for 
the Autobiography, which he had practically completed at the 
time of his death. There were a few more illustrations to be 
made and some minor details of book-making. The book is now 
partly printed, and it is hoped to have it ready for distribution 
about December 1. It will make a handsome octavo volume of 
about 400 pages with numerous illustrations, printed on the 
best paper, with gold edges and beautifully bound im eloth. 
Wilmer Atkinson was deeply absorbed in its preparation, and 
nothing in his long and useful life gave him more pleasure than 
the work he did on it. He corresponded with old friends, searched 
over old diaries and files of newspapers, looked up letters and 
photographs, all refreshing his mind as to the events of his 
boyhood, youth and active business life. The chapters cover 
his experiences on the farm, his service in the army during the 


Civil war, his start in the publishing business, and the founding 


and success of The Farm Journal. It is expected to sell the 
book at $3.50 a volume, postpaid, which will just about cover 
cost of publishing and distribution. The Farm Journal 
will attend to the handling of orders and mailing the books for 
Mr. Atkinson’s daughters. First come, first served. 


3 Southwestern Cattlemen Short of Funds 


(AsILiTy to obtain loans is seriously injuring the cattle- 
feeding business in the Southwest. As a result of cattle paper 
being ealled in, stockmen are finding themselves obliged to rush. 
their cattle to market. Much young stuff and breeding stock is 
ineluded in these shipments. ? 

The Farm Journal has investigated the situation in the 
Southwest. Reports from Federal Reserve Banks and men in a 
position to know, indicate that loans in the real “feeder factory” 
in the Southwest will be cut down about one-fourth. It must be 
femembered, however, that our domestic meat: demands are not 


QUARTER of a million of Our Folks’ subscriptions expire 
next month. Think what that means—250,000 renewals to 
be taken care of in a few weeks at the busiest time of the year. 
Maybe your own subscription is one of them and you have 
not noticed it. You can easily tell by looking at the little 
a label upon this issue. If it reads ““D20,” it runs out 
in December. Anyway, whether it expires now or later, this 
is the best time to renew—best for you and best for us. 
Renew early! Lend a helping hand. Renew sub- 


your 
Scription now, instead of waiting until the last minute. + It 


so heavy today as they were a few years ago; also that export 
shipments are diminishi This means a curtailment of about 
one-fourth in the meat needs of the country.. While the situa- 
tion is serious for the producer, the consumer has the assurance 
that. the demand is being reduced proportionately to the ecur- 
tailment in production. 

_Many plans have been suggested to relieve the situation, so 
far as the cattlemen are concerned. The Federal Reserve Board 
ean do little or nothing, as it ean not discriminate or make a 
preferential list of loans for banks to abide by. The only thing 
the cattlemen can do is to hold as much of their breeding stock as 
possible, figure closely and sit tight. Enough money has been 
wasted in wildeat promotion to meet the needs of the eattlemen 
of the Southwest. When we learn to invest as wisely and as 
painstakingly as we earn and save, crises such as: the present 
one will be unknown. 


. He Paid $175,000 Before He Learned 


WESTERN ‘farmer, sixty-five years old, went into court 

recently and asked the judge to appoint a guardian for him. 
He explained that he owned 160 acres of good land on which were 
first-class modern improvements. He had farmed for more than 
forty years. He had made it pay. He had started with nothing 
and was now worth anywhere from $40,000 to $50,000, all clear. 

Why did he ask the court to appoint a guardian for him? 

_ Because he had listened to the beguiling talk of various stock 
salesmen, had been carried away by their promises of big and 
prompt profits, and had bought stock to the amount of $175,000. 
He had. signed notes for almost the entire amount—four times 
what he was worth as a result of a lifetime of hard work. 

The court appointed a guardian, who has prevailed upon 
several companies to return notes given for stock, to the amount 
of $85,000. Other notes will be contested on the ground that 
they were obtained through fraud. Had not the court stepped 


in that farmer would have been ruined. ” 


Whether it is farming, plumbing, carpentering or what, one 
of the first things to learn is to say “No” to the “Get-rich-quiek” 
tempter who comes under various disguises nowadays. It is 
far better to earn a good steady living and ten per cent on a well- 
cultivated farm, than to go to the poorhouse clutching a million 
dollars’ worth of worthless promises. 


The Pump-Handle 


you ever try to pump out of a well when the water was 

so low that it did not reach the bottom of the pump? You 

worked the handle with all your might; you got red in the face; 

you said things it was not lawful to utter, and all you got was a 

spray, and maybe not even that, and not a drop in the bucket. 

Pretty unsatisfactory business, but thousands are working at 
it all over the country. : hae 

There is the man who is working along with poor cows. .He 
is working the pump-handle for dear life. Only the mist of 
success rewards his efforts. In the end he will have to give it 
up as a bad job. That well is too dry. 

Not every farmer has as yet joined the “No-Serub-Bull” 
movement. These men spray their clothes from head fo foot in 
their desperate efforts to fool themselves and their neighbors 
into thinking they are making a great go of it. It is a dry well, 
and every man who is making a success of his business has found 
it so. Why not quit wasting time and strength with this empty 
well? Drill deeper. Stop only when the fountain of purebred 
stock is reached. Then working life’s pump-handle will bring 
something worth while. 

But the driest well of all is found on the premises of the 
no-snap farmer. Not even a mist here. Snap gone; more vim 
needed. Let’s believe in what we are doing, heart, mind and soul, 
and never hem and haw and apologize for being farmers. It is 
the biggest business in all the world. When we really believe 
this, we will work our pump-handles to some purpose. 


Renew Early and Avoid the Rush 


will help us with our work; prevent delays, missing copies 
and other troubles which happen around the holiday season, 
and our girls who extend these subscriptions won’t be all 
tired out at Christmas. So we say again—renew early! — 

Send your dollar now—right away—while you have it in 
mind, and we will extend your subscription two full years 
from its present rg Sg date. Two dollars renews for 
five years—50 cents for one year. 

eae early! It will help you—help us and make every- 
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“When the frost is on the pumpkin 
And the fodder’s in the k, 
Then unto the country bampkin 
All the politicians flock. 

Then it’s ‘honest hand of labor,’ 
And it’s ‘pillar of the state,’ 
With a ‘don’t forget me, neighbor, 

I’m again a candidate’ 
And it’s ‘bless the fafming people,’ 
And it’s ‘put it there, old sock!’— 
When the frost is on the pumpkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock.” 


ARM lubricating-oil for machinery, 

if cold. Oil usually flows slowly in 

cold weather. It will pay to change 
to a lighter oil for winter use. 


National Grange meets at Boston, Mass., 
November 10-20, 1920. Grangers, go! 


*‘Is there any use for horse chestnuts?” 
writes one of Our Folks. Who will answer? 


“The best way to clean a barrel that.has 
- had kraut in” is what one of Our Folks 
wants to know. Who will tell him? 


Shame on the man who makes butter 
and sells it, and greases his bread with 
butter substitute. We are told that quite 
a few farm folks are doing this. 

Light creosote oils properly injected 
into wood apparently will prevent decay 
until the wood wears out, or until it checks 
so badly that the untreated portions are 
exposed. 

Want to buy hay or alfalfa in carload 
lots? We'll tell you the names of farmers’ 
associations that will quote you prices. 
Address, Topics in Season Editor; enclose 
stamp. 


Fewer cream separators—six per cent 
fewer than a ago—are in use on Penn- 
sylvania farms. A wider market for whole 
milk and small profit in buttermaking are 
responsible. 

Tenor $15 an acre waseasily added to the 
value of a farm by neat, serviceable fence, 
says Alfred Ab , Oregon. The cost 
of labor and materials for a good fence 
on Abraham’s farm was only $1.50 for each 
acre enclosed. A pretty good investment!. 


Twenty farmers in Madison county, Mo., 
organized_a warehouse association with a 
capital stock of $5,000. One-half of the 
stock was taken at the meeting. The 
object of this Association will be to handle 
feed, fertilizers, and general farm supplies. 
Gophers and rats: G. A. Wilson, of 
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tation or objectionable materi 


Tim says: This is the month to elect a President, and put eta * 
@winter overcoat on the strawberry bed 


Kansas, reports that he had 100 per cent 
success killing gophers and rats by at- 
taching a hose to the exhaust of his auto- 
mobile, and sticking the end of the hose 
into the runways used by the rodents. Try 


’ it and report your success. 


The peanut growers of the United States 
are up in arms against the importation of 
peanuts into this country; even picking 
out their and Senators on 
this issue. They seem to think the life of 
the peanut industry depends on this 
matter. And perhaps it does. Pea- 
nut growers, think twice 
before you vote. 


“You are charged with 
stealing ten of Colonel 
Barker’s chickens,” said 
the judge. “(Have you any 
witnesses?” “No, yo’ 
honah,” said the darkey, 
humbly. “I — I 
kinder peculiar that way. 
But it ain’t my habit to 
take witnesses along when 
I go out to collect a few chickens.” 


Cuttings of privet for hedges are made 
of onaanaball. wood in November. The 
cuttings are made five to six inches long. 
The leaves are stripped off and the cuttin; 
tied in small bundles. These are buried, 
tops up, over winter. In the spring before 
growth starts they should be planted in 
rich, mellow land. 


Twenty thousand dollars were saved to 
Idaho farmers last year through cultures 
of bacteria furnished by the Department 
of Bacteriology at the State University 
for use in inoculating ——- crops— 
alfalfa, clovers, etc. e charge was 
twenty-five cents a culture. Every state 
college should give this kind of service. 


You ought to have it—a copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1139, “Method of Analyzing the 
Farm Business,” which can be secured 
from the Secre of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chances are the reply to 
ing! 

ut it will do no harm to try; a 
will do. Address as suggested a’ 
not write us for the bulletin. 


Get the ice pond ready. Drain off the 
water and clean the bottom and sides of 
the bed with a rake or harrow and a hoe 
or scraper. See that no ror pa vege- 

remains. 
Go over the dam carefully and repair any 
weak spots. Then close the gate and let 


; do 


iry will be “supply exhausted.” . 


- than during the warmer months. 


‘ 


» 


the pond fill, examining the dam again 
carefully for leaks. Be careful that ng 


contamination can drain into your pond 


. “Rain makes a difference of $25 gy 
acre in blasting stumps,” says John Swen. | 
hart, chief of land clearing for University 
of Wisconsin. “In a field averaging 19} 


stumps an acre, it cost fifty-nine cents gq 
stump to blast in dry weather, and thirty. 
five cents in wet weather.” 


Moral: Shoot 


These post molds can be built on any smooth floor 


at 
° 


Several forms of cement posts 


uare-cornered posts are most used 


stumps in the spring just after snow has } 
thawed, or just following the rainy season 
in the South. If it is necessary to blast in 
the fall, do it after heavy rains. 
cKinney’s 


Results from liming on Mat 

farm in Randolph county, Mo., were # 
gratifying last year that a sixty-ton cat 
of ground limestone was ordered to extend 
the limed portion of the same farm. Ina 
field that was partly limed, the oats on the 
limed portion were decidedly better than 
where no lime was applied, and were about 
four days earlier in ripening. A test plot 
in a corn-field also showed a better stand 
and growth where lime was applied. 


Make cement posts during the winter 
when work is not pushing~you. Uses 
1-2-3 mixture; that is, one sack of cement 
for two cubic feet of sand and three cubié 
feet of gravel or crushed stone. The gravel 
should range in size from one-fourth # 
three-fourths of aninch. Reinforcing coa- 
sists of one-fourth-inch rods spaced a 
shown in the cross-sections shown on this 
page. The upper illustration shows how 
to make molds for square-cornered posts. 
Be sure to put reinforcing iron in, or the 
posts will be useless. 


Timber cut in late fall and winter, se# 
sons more slowly and with less checking 
proper storage or handling is impracticable, 
winter cutting is best. fungi and insects 
do not attack wood out-of-doors in cold 
weather, and by the time warm wea 
arrives the wood is partly seasoned and 
less susceptible to attack. It is for this 
reason that winter cutting is advantageous 
and not on account of a smallefamount 
moisture or sap in the wood in winter, %# 
the popular belief has it: Nor does there 
seem to be much to the moon.theory. 


- Clean ditches and tile outlets this fall 
before the ground freezes. If absolutely 
[Continued on page 114] 


- 
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Fi ight hold hich protects the wheat during winter. Read 
i age urrows on snow, W protec e wheat during winter. 
i ge about this new type of wheat-drill on page 114 
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—by the Farmers 
of America! 


HE degree of Useful Permanence which shall be 

the life of the International Harvester Company— the 
Future and the Success of this organization of farm 
machine builders—is being decided season after season _ 
by the farmers of America. 
- On millions of farms from coast to coast, men who are 
served by the products of this Company are masters of 
the situation. Other influences from time to time may 
help or hinder the work of the Company but these men 
hold the control in the palms of their busy hands. 

As they by their purchases place the seal of approval 
on the good workmanship and good working of the farm 
machines in the International Line, so will the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company advance into still greater 
usefulness. 

To retain and to continue deserving the present good- 
will of American, farmers is and must be the constant 
endeavor of this Company. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


| | THERE ARE 92 INTERNATIONAL 
BRANCH HOUSES, SERVING 


THAT. YOU MAY BE SERVED 
» PROMPTLY WITH MACHINES, 
BINDER TWINE AND REPAIRS 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO USA 


a 


OVER 15,000 DEALERS, 50 


The Full Line of 
DEALERS, IN CONVENIENT 
5 S L ‘ 
MACHINES AND STAND BACK 
Motor Trucks OF YOUR PURCHASES WITH. 
Tractors INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
Engines 


¥ 


nths. When AA SANSA 
4 
It is for this 
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Too Many Packages, Not Enough Produce 


What we need is. a Standard Container Law 


es the left are only a few of the many packages used in 

shipping farm produce. 

round stave baskets in use. 

in the lower row above. 

so many different sizes. 
round stave baskets, but of all produce containers 


Above, at the top, are twenty sizes of 
Four. would do, as shown 
There is absolutely no need for 
The same is true, not only of 


“ F making many books there is no 
end,” the wise man said. Well 
might he have said the same of 

baskets-and other containers for produce. 

The illustration in the upper left-hand 

corner of the page shows only a few of the 


total number of sizes of shipping con- - 


tainers for fruit and vegetables. 

Not long ago I visited the Bureau of 
Markets at Washington. In one room I 
saw more shapes and sizes of baskets alone 
than I ever dreamed existed. Each 
basket in the collection held a different 
amount of produce—from one and one-half 
quarts to two bushels, some baskets with 
handles and some without. The thirty- 
one-quart basket is due to the desire of 
some grower to sell a “bushel” a little 
cheaper than his competitor. And so it 
goes with the other standard measures— 
quart, half-bushel, bushel and two bushel. 

Nothing is doing more to broaden the 
chasm of misunderstanding between farm 
and city people than the continued use 
of these “off-color” containers. Here is a 
letter from one of my city friends which 
brings out my point: : 

“My wife bought a half-bushel of apples 
at the public market the other day. Ww en 
siie-got home she weighed the fruit and 
found it three pounds short. If that isn’t 
highway robbery, I don’t know what is.” 

ut did my friend’s wife get a half- 
bushel basket? Likely not; more than 
likely she got an “‘off-color’” half-bushel, 
like the one shown below, labeled eleven 
quarts. Not one person in a dozen would 
suspect that the basket on the right con- 
tains only eleven quarts—seven pounds 
less than its neighbor; but such is the case. 
The pears on the floor were left over when 
a -bushel of pears was packed into the 
eleven quart “half-bushel.’ 

This same variation in is common 

with berry boxes, lettuce hampers, fruit 
baskets—in fact, nearly every style of fruit 
and produce container except the barrel. 

The worst part of this whole jumble 
is the chance it affords for fraud and dis- 
honesty. Your eye can scarcely tell the 
difference in the eleven-quart basket and 
the honest- ess half-bushel shown. 
Wouldn’t it be a simple thing for some 
produce man to buy your fruit in true- 
measure baskets, repack it in “off-color” 
baskets, and make a profit on left-overs, 
thinking it a slick practise? Yes, it would. 


And some unprincipled produce men are 
doing just that. The producer gets the 

‘But, why come to us, the growers, 
about it?” you ask. For the simple reason 
that you can remedy matters. 

This matter can be straightened out by 
Congress. The Bureau of Markets has 
already presented a solution to Congress; 
all that needs*doing is for Congress to act 
on the Bureau’s solution. -A bill was 
introduced in Congress last session, but 
was not passed. Regarding the status of 
this bill, called the Staridard Container 
Act, H. W. Samson, Specialist in Stand- 
ardization, Bureau of Markets, wrote the 
Orchard Editor recently: 

“This bill was considered at the last 
session of Congress but was not passed. 
A number of amendments were made by 
the House, the most important being the 
elimination of all reference to strength 
specifications and also the filling provision 
requiring that standard packages be filled 
to full capacity. The bill as amended 
provides standard sizes and shapes for 
round stave baskets, market baskets. and 
hampers, and the most important features 


have been retained.” 


If every one who reads this—that is, 
every one who sells fruit, berries or vege- 
tables—will write his Congressman and 


Senator about the matter, things will soon 
be better. The thing we need is fewer 
packages and more produce; standard 
packages and honest packs. M. G. K. 


Want To Start a Vineyard? 
Make cuttings this fall 


HOSE wishing to set, out vineyards 

will profit by making grape cuttings 
and getting them ready for spring planting 
this fall. A number of cuttings may be 
made from one vine, and after one year 
of cultivation in a small nursery lot the 
young vines are ready for planting. 

Cuttings should taken from new 
wood, each cutting having two to three 
buds upon it. he cuttings are from 
eight to twelve inches long, the bottom 
being trimmed close to the first bud, 
while the top of the cutting has two or 
three inches of wood above the top bud, 
These are tied in bundles and placed in 
damp sand in the cellar or buried out-of . 
doors and covered to prevent injury from 
severe freezing. 

In the spring the cuttings are set in 
rows three feet apart and four inches apart 
in the row. Only the upper bud of the cut- 
ting is allowed to extend above the ground, 
so that the other buds will develop roots. 


Pears on the floor were left over when a. half-bushel of pears was repacked 


in the ‘‘short 


half-bushel” on the right 
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Let loosen the dirt 
the clothes soak 

For especially soiled white 

pieces (cuffs, meckbands, spots) 

wet them, rub with Fels-Naptha 

and fet them soak a half-hour 

or overnight. This gives the 


naptha a chance to loosen dirt, 


and gives the machine a good 
start for quicker, more thorough 
work. The clothes come out 
in short order sweet, sanitary, 
clean and bright, and the inside 
of your niachine will always be 
free from stickiness. 


vineyards 
cuttings 
1g planting 
gs may be 
r one year 
ary lot the 
ing. 
from new 
to 
are from 
e na 
first bud, is a great help in washing finery. 
nas two oF Just shave off some chips or curls 
e top bud, of Fels-Naptha, dissolve prompt- 
| placed in ly and work up bubbly suds. 
‘ied out-of . The naptha dissolves the dirt, 
njury from and the soap washes clean. So 
much more economical, too ! 
are set in 
nches apart 
| of the cut- 
the ground, 
relop roots. How uses 
? 
ides being a wonderful 
soap, Fels-Naptha takes 
Spots out of rugs, carpets, cloth, 


THE 


“BAR 


a 
washing-machine for Christmas? 


The two most effective clothes-cleaning agents ever 
invented to go hand-in-hand today to ease the burdens 


in the modern home- 


Fels-Naptha, the super-soap, unites with the washing- 
machine to save still more time in washing; and to save 
woman even more from hard work. 


‘Ness similar to 
gasoline) is that surprising dirt-loose- 
ner used by dry-cleaners to cleanse 
and freshen cloth. By the 
Fels-Naptha exclusive process real 
naptha is combined with ‘good 
soap. 
Smell it! You can tell it is there 
by the clean naptha odor. Every 
bubble of the foamy white suds con- 
tains naptha. 

. The naptha in Fels-Naptha 
loosens the dirt, and the washer 


throws the rich Fels-Naptha suds. 


through the meshes of the fabric, 
thoroughly cleansing every fibre. 


Thus Fels-Naptha does all that good, 


soap can do, plus all that naptha 
can do. 

Fels-Naptha is therefore the 
ideal soap for the washing-machine, 

Three things identify genuine 
Fels-Naptha—the red-and-green 
wrapper, the golden bar, and the 
clean naptha odor. Order 
Fels-Naptha of your grocer today. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


THE CLEAN NAP THA 


© 1920, Fels & Co, 


washing-machine 
draperies. Brightens woodwork 
, instantly. Cleans enamel of 
cleans anything cleanable. 


S on A. B. Ross stirred things up by - it comes from decaying 


showing that neither in the Penn- 
sylvania nor the Ohio long-time ex- 
periments did nitrogen prove profitable 
in fertilizers, for rotations containing clo- 
ver, Our Folks will undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in some further facts along this line. 
It has been the‘ generally accepted 
doctrine that we must get our nitrogen 
either from legumes or from fertilizers. 
Legumes are supposed to get about two- 
thirds of their nitrogen from the air by 
means of the bacteria in their roots. The 
other one-third comes from the soil. The 
reots and stubble of a clover crop contain 
a little less than one-half the total nitrogen 
in the crop. If we take off the hay, the 
nitrogen left in the soil is only slightl 
more than the crop took out of the soil. 
But let us assume that the clover crop 
leaves as much nitrogen in the soil as the 
hay contains, and that all this comes from 
the air. This is giving the legume more 
‘advantage than it is entitled to. Then 
the nitrogen that the clover leaves in the 
soil, together with what we add in fer- 
tilizers, must supply all the other crops 


in the rotation, if the common teaching on 


this subject is correct. 

In the accompanying illustration the 
first column shows the amount of nitrogen 
removed in the crops grown during a single 
rotation in the five-year rotation at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, at Wooster. 
The shaded portion at the bottom shows 
how much nitrogen the clover crop leaves 
in the soil. This particular plat gets no 
fertilizers of any kind. The yields on it 
in twenty-five years have run down con- 
siderably, as was to be expected. 

The point is, where did the crops get the 
135 pounds of nitrogen not furnished by 
the clover? The orthodox doctrine is that 
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organic matter in 
the soil, and that the supply from this 
source will finally give out. Then the 
plat would no longer yield crops at all. 
But look at the results on plat 8, shown 
in the second column of the illustration. 
Here we have a plat that receives forty- 
five pounds of phosphoric acid (P,O;) and 
130 pounds of potash (K,O) every five 
. It is holding up well in yield. In 
act, it is yielding better now than it did 
twenty-five years ago, when these experi- 
ments were started. It gets no nitrogen 
fertilizer. The clover crop leaves thirty- 
eight pounds of nitrogen in the soil, but the 
crops in the rotation take out 241 pounds 
of nitrogen every five yearsr Where do 
they get the extra 203 pounds? 
lat 17 is the best one in this whole ex- 
periment from the standpoint of profitable 
use of fertilizers. Se | five years it gets 
thirty-eight pounds of nitrogen, sixty- 
seven pounds of phosphoric acid, and 1 
pounds of potash. I have shown elsewhere 
that the greater profit on this plat is prob- 
ably due to the larger amount of phos- 
phoric acid used on it, and that the thirty- 
ost pounds of nitrogen probably did not 
d to the profit. The crops on this plat 
contain 285 pounds of nitrogen. Thirty- 
eight pounds of this comes from nitrogen 
in fertilizers, and fifty-one pounds from 
clover. Where does the other 196 pounds 
aan from? It does not all ee 
ecaying organic matter in the soil, for 
if it did the crops on this plat would not 
be growing better all the time. Their 
aieoon supply would give out in a short 
while. > 
Is it not clear that by far the greater 
part of the nitrogen these crops obtain 
comes from some other source than 
fertilizers and clover? We must find some 
other way-of accounting for more than 


- two-thirds of the nitrogen used by the 
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PLAT 17 
N.IN CLOVER @ IN FERT.& 


N stands for nitrogen, P.O, 
for phosphoric acid, K,O for 
The artist insisted 
e couldn’t get the words in, 
and so the only thing left to 
do was to put in the letters 
and translate them here. The 
chart is described in th 
article. Editor. 


crops on plat 17, more than four-fifths of that on 
plat 8, and nearly seven-eighths of that on plat 7. 
The nitrogen in these crops has been calculated 
on the assumption that they have the usual com- 
position of such crops, the percentages used bei 
those given in He and Morrison’s Feeds an 
Feeding. It may be that they do not contain so 
much nitrogen as such crops ordinarily do. But 
the difference could hardly account for so large a 
roportion of the total nitrogen in the crops. The 
idea that the extra nitrogen comes from decaying 
organic matter in the soil at the beginning of the 
experiments twenty-five years ago will hardly hold 
water, for on plat 17 the yields are getting better 
all the time. If the nitrogen came from this source 
they would have begun to run down long ago. W 
must look to other sources. . 
A few years ago it was discovered that the legume 
bacteria are not the only soil organisms that can 
make direct use of nitrogen from the air. A-group of 
bacteria known as the azotobacter group have this 
power. There are also certain molds living in the 
soil that have this same power. Possibly several 
other. kinds of nitrogen-fixing organisms live in the 
soil. Their food consists of- mineral elements and 
plant and animal remains in the soil. 
The facts from these Ohio experiments su 
that these other organisms may be much more im- 
rtant than hitherto suspected. They seem to 
ish far more of the nitrogen that crops use than 
do the legume bacteria. We suggest that our soil 


' experts give them more attention than they have in 


the past. Perhaps we may yet learn why it is that 
nitrogen in fertilizers does not seem to be necessary 
in rotations containing clover. 

With the help of these other organisms is it neces- 


’ ro 4 even to grow legumes? This is a big question, 
an 


one to which I shall not attempt to give a 


definite answer. But I will remind Our Folks that 


legumes have been a standby for more than 2,000 
years. We know they do help in keeping the soil 
productive. Then let us not ignore them until we 
are certain we can do so with safety. It may even 
turn out that these other organisms can not do their | 
full share of nitrogen fixing without the help of 
This is in fact suggested by the fact that 


Where Do We Get Our Nitrogen?—sy w.s. 


“summer or in early spring. 


legumes do increase the yield of other 
crops grown in rotation with them; even 
when, as in these Ohio experiments, the 
other organisms furnish far more nitrogen 
than do the legume bacteria. 

The point of this whole article is that 
our soil experts, whose salaries we all h 
to pay, should get busy trying to find out 
just what the facts given here mean, 

tudies of this kind may lead to discoy- 
eries that will save us a lot of money now 
wasted in buying a that 
may not be necessary at all. 


Sick Farnis Questions 
Answered by the FARM DOCTOR 


fabs of Our Folks asks the following 
question: “From your experience 
what do you advise as to having grass in 
an orchard of apple, peach, cherry, pear 
lum 

o not know how peach, c » pear 
and plum trees would do under the sod- 
mulch system, but I have seen some ex- 
cellent apple orchards handled in this man- 
ner. I should expect pear trees to do ag 
well as apples under this system. 

The trouble with most orchards left in 
sod is that they are merely allowed to 
grow up in weeds. The sod should be 
mowed every year, and~the clippings 
should be raked up under the trees so that 
the tree roots will get the benefit of the 
plant food the clippirigs contain. The 
mulch should not be placed against the 
bodies of the trees, but some distance ou 
where the feeding roots are. These e 
about as far out as do the limbs of the 


trees. . 

The annual mowing, which should be 
done about haying time, tends to keep the 
weeds down. rass and clover-seed 
should also be scattered in the orchard from 
time to time to keep the stand of grass 
perfect. This may be done either in late 
i If weeds 
bother, mow them a second time during 
the season—in time to keep them from 
making seed, which will grow and produce 
weeds the following year. 


Fertilizer for Alkali Land 


This call for help comes from down 
near San Antonio, Tex.: ‘I would like to 
ask what is good fertilizer for land that 
has alkali. have planted vegetables, 
some peach trees and fig trees, but they 
don’t do well. The trees grow about two 
years and then die.”’ 

If the trouble in this case is due to what 
is called black alkali, which is carbonate of 
soda; the addition of sum to the soil 
will relieve it temporarily. The sum 
converts the black alkali into white alkali, 
which is much less injurious to vegetation. 
But-the black alkali will return in time if 
nothing is done to prevent it. 

The sovereign remedy for alkali of all 
kinds is tile drainage. is costs money, 
but if the land is worth draining it will pay 
in the long run. the tile are properly 
laid and the land is then flooded a few 
times all the alkali will be washed out 
Lands heavily crusted with alkali have 
been redeemed in this manner, and as long 
as the drainage system is in good vor 


order the alkali will not return. It is, 


course, assumed that the irrigation watet 
ued does not contain large amounts of 


Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the “ Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in these, 
celumns the treatment will be given. 
Sick Farms Department, this 
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_ Any Grafonola here 
will be delivered in 
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time for Christmas 


Is the question of the Christmas Gift still 
unsettled in your home? A Columbia 
Grafonola is undoubtedly the answer. It 
means more fun and musicdl merriment all 
through the year for many years to come 
than anything else your money can buy. 

Call on the Columbia dealer nearest to you 
and see for yourself the beautiful cabinets 
of his Columbia Grafonolas. Turn the but- 
ton which regulates the tone leaves and hear 
how complete and accurate is the control 
they give you over tone volume. Enjoy the 
unvarying fidelity of the Grafonola’s music, 
Then your question will be solved. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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$165 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move or set or 


measure. Just start the Graf- 
onola and it plays and stops 
itself. Never stops before it 
should. Always stops at the 
very end. Exclusively on the 
Columbia Grafonola. 
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T is now up to,seventeen men, the 
famous Farm Bureau Federation Com- 
mittee of Seventeen, to say whether 
farming is put on a permanent basis of 
rofit, or remains for ten or twenty years 
onger on the old hit-or-miss, gain-one- 
year-and-lose-the-next system. 

The Committee of Seventeen are at work, 
or at least ought to be, as the members 
were appointed by President J. R. Howard 
in September. Their job is to make a 
careful study of the cooperative marketing 
of grain crops, and to draw up a definite 
plan for controlled marketing, to present 
to the Farm Bureau Federation for adop- 
tion. If they produce a workable plan, 
and it works as expected, the rest of the 
task of extending the system to other 
farm products besides wheat and corn will 
be comparatively easy. 


._ Who Are the Seventeen? 


Hence we say, and repeat, that the future 
of agriculture just at this moment is in 
the hands of these seventeen men. And 
hence we are deeply interested, and Our 
Folks will doubtless be interested also, in 


the character and tendencies of the seven- _ 


teen. We must confess that the list of 
members is an impressive one. It would 
be difficult to find an abler body of men. 
Every one of them is a recognized leader 
in agriculture, and nearly all of them have 
had extensive experience in cooperative 
marketing on a large scale. Our Folks will 
recognize a number of old friends amongst 
them. Dr. H. J. Waters, who represents 
the public in general on the Committee, was 
the choice of the farmers for Secretary of 
Agriculture in the present administration. 
He was also a member of the committee 
that fixed the price of wheat during the 
war, and it was he and two other members, 
to be mentioned later, who prevented the 
price being fixed far below the cost of 
production. 

Dr. C. F. Ladd is president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and one of 
the best-known food and wheat experts of 
the country. He was a member of the 
committee that fixed the price of wheat, 
and stood with Dr. Waters for the interests 
of agriculture. He has recently been 
nominated for the United States Senate, 
and by this time is very likely elected. 

L. 7 . Tabor, the other farmer member of 
the wheat price fixing committee, is master 


of the Ohio State Grange, and one of the. 


strongest men in the Middle Western 
states. 

C. H. Gustafson is president of the 

Nebraska Farmers’ Union and head of 
their extensive cooperative enterprises. 
They did a hundred million dollar co- 
operative business last year. 
* William Hirth is one of the strong leaders 
of the Missouri Farm Club movement, 
and does the buying and selling for the 
clubs. Our Folks know something of this 
organization. We printed two articles 
about it last winter. 

Dr, George Livingston is Chief of the 
Bureau of Markets in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. His par- 
ticipation in the work of the committee 
may help gain official support for its 
plans, or it may hamper its freedom of 
action—of course, without any fault of 
Dr. Livingston’s. This remains to be seen. 

Clifford Thorne is a Chicago lawyer, 
recognized as the best-informed man in 
the country on questions relating to the 
public interest in transportation.. He 
eee an extremely able argument 

fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the recent hearing relating to freight 
increases, and showed that he has the 
public interest at heart. 
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Farmers’ Wheat Control in Sight 


- A Special Message to Our 
Folks from Gray Silver, 
Farm Bureau Federation 


Cooperative marketing of the 
crop will make it possible 
to divide between the farmer and 
the consumer the margin of profit 
now made by the speculator and 
the market manipulator. The 
: farmer’s share in these millions 
will gointo the local banks instead 
of into the big city banks as at 
present, and will be spent in help- 
ing to build up the local farming 
communities, making not only 
the farmer but the local merchant © 
and workman happier and more 
prosperous. 


J. M. Anderson is manager of the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange in St. Paul. He 
is experienced in marketing grain co- 
operatively and every other way. 

C. A. Bingham is secretary of the 
Michigan State Farm Bureau; he is a live- 
wire, and is accomplishing wonders in or- 
ganizing cooperative marketing in his 

ome state. 

P. E. Donnell is president of the Mis- 
souri Farmers Grain Dealers Association. 
He is a constructive yet conservative 
thinker. 

J. L. Boles is one of the directors of the 
National Equity Union, and has the con- 
fidence of practically all the farmers’ or- 
ganizations in Kansas. 

W. G. Eckhardt was till recently Farm 
Adviser for Dekalb county, Ill., where Tie 
built up a national reputation as a farm 
leader. At present he is director of the 

ain marketing division of the Hlinois 

tate Farm Bureau. 

C. V. Gregory is secretary of the Agri- 


‘cultural Editors’ Association and editor 


of one of our most valued farm-paper 
friends, the ‘‘Prairie Farmer.” 

H. Hyde is a grain grower, having 
500 acres of wheat this year. He was one 
of the organizers and was vice-president 
and director of the Farmefs’ Federation, 
a local organization in Oklahoma. He is 
now vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Farmers’ Union. For several years he has 
had charge of the Union’s grain marketing 
work in his state. 

H. R. Meisch is president of the Farmers 
National Grain Dealers Association, one 
of the largest and strongest grain-market- 
ing organizations in the country. 

A. L. Mi m is president of the 
Iowa Farmers Grain Dealers Association. 
He organized a large percentage of Iowa’s 
550 cooperative grain elevators. His own 
local elevator, of which he is president, has 
handled a million bushels of grain in a 
single year. He is also president of the 
American Cooperative Publishing Com- 


pany. 

Final , Ralph Snyder is president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau. He is both farmer 
and banker, and is also a member of the 
state legislature. 

This is the Committee, and as we have 
said, it looks like a good one; very likely 
the best to be had. “We sincerely hope they 
will not take two years or more before a 
final report is made. We want to see a 
sound and workable plan brought forth 
and great things are seldom accomplished 
over night. ut it need not take two 
years, nor one, if the Committee gets on 
the job and stays there. On the whole, 
The Farm Journal feels encouraged, be- 
cause it is the first time in history that 
farmers have gotten so far toward control 


of their own products, on such a vast 
such solid backing. We soe light 


Throwing a Bomb 


And right here, for the benefit of those of 
Our Folks (if any) who are not familiar 
with events le ing up to the present 
situation, let us go back and give a little 
recent history. It begins at a meeting of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago last summer, where one Aaron 
Sapiro, little known outsjde of California, 
but very well known in his own state, 
hurled a bomb among the members that 
fairly shook them out of their seats. This 
was in the form of a very remarkable 
address, in which he set forth the funda- 
‘mental involved in cooperative 
marketing. In fact, his speech would 
make a good text-book on the subject, 
The main points made by Mr. Sapiro are 
outlined in what follows: 

With perishable products, such as frui 
vegetables and livestock, the problem 
cooperative marketing is rey a shippi 

roblem. With non-perishables, like dried 
ruits and grains, it is largely a problem of 
warehousing and financing—a merchandis- 
ing problem These two types require 
different types of organization. 


Warehousing Kept Separate from Selling 


The building or buying of warehouses re- 
quires capital, and should be handled by 
stock companies. A purely selling or- 
ganization needs no capital; what it wants 
is something to sell. When warehouses 
are necessary, local warehouse companies 
should be organized, ‘with cient 
capital stock to finance the undertaking, 
The preferred stock of such companies 
should receive reasonable dividends, these 
dividends being guaranteed by the market- 
ing association. In return the warehouse 
company agrees to give the use of its 
facilities to the marketing association. The 
local warehouse companies should be 
federated into state associations, so that 
they can be properly standardized and 
managed. 

The common stock of the warehouse 
companies, which alone has the voting 
[neg should be owned by the mar 

ape association. The preferred stock, 
on which dividends are guaranteed, may 
be owned by any one who wants shares, 
Individual members are to store ther 
grain in these warehouses, where it will be 
properly graded, and for which warehouse = 
certificates will be issued so that every- 
thing is perfectly fair and square and 
clear toevery member. 

In each state there should be organized a” 
state marketing association without capital 
stock, the business of which is to sell the 

roducts of its members. There should 

no local branches of this organization, 

but the state organizations should become 
members of a national grain exchange 

. which has the exclusive privilege of selling 
’ the grain of all its members. at tells the 
state associations when and where to sell: 


Must Have 51% Control 


The association should not begin bust 
ness until it has at least fifty-one per cent 
of the grain grown in nine of the leading 
grain-growing states tied up in’ five-year 
contracts. at is, each individual mem 
ber signs a contract with his state asso 
ciation to deliver his grain to it at the 
local warehouse for the next five years,” 
giving the association title to the gram 
thus delivered. The association 
becomes the legal owner of the grain 
has the exclusive right of selling it. As 
much money as the banks will lend on the 
{Continued on page 75] 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE - GAS ENGINE DRIVE - HAND - WINDMILL * SPRAY - RAMS | 


Running water in the barn-why it pays 


HEN you have to break the -ice in the creek 

with a pickax—when you have to start the barn- 
yard pump with the hot teakettle—what wouldn’t you 
give for running water? ‘This winter—when that big 
blizzard blows up—what are oa going to do about 
watering the stock? - 


Will they get water when ie need it? Install Goulds 


‘Hi-Speed Autowater System and make sure that they do. ; 


_ Your livestock will show the difference 


The Autowater System—entirely automatic—will bring 
you running water at a cost of less than two cents a 
day for current. Install it now—before the winter 
season overtakes you——and notice the improvement 
your livestock shows in the spring. 


Horses strong for the heavy farm work, cows and 
hogs in prime weight and condition—remember also 
that steady, high milk yield depends on regular water 
supply for the milk cows. Running water in the 
dairy barn will increase your yield of butter fat 15% 


or more. 


What's a farm home without 


How many years has your. wife stood the strain of 
pumping and water carrying? With the Autowater 
System you can put running water in the kitchen—in- 
stall a modern bathroom in your farm home. It pro- 
vides water also for the garden and for sprinkling the 
lawn—180 gallons an hour. It can be operated by 
central station current or farm lighting plant. 


See the Autowater System at your dealer’s 
Ask your dealer to show you the Autowater System; 
ask him to explain its noiseless, automatic action, its high 
speed principle, its many exclusive mechanical features. 


If you don’t know who handles the Autowater 
m in your locality, write to us—we will put you 
in touch with him. | 


Use the coupon below © 


—and tell us all details of your pumping problem. Our 
Hydraulic Engineers are specialists on farm pumping 


_ installations. Their advice is yours for the asking. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, New York 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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20 
OR several I have known i. 
man who e a comfortable fortune 


as a land-shark—promoter, he calls 
himself. 

Believing that his story, if he could be 
induced to tell it, would be a great help to 
many farmers who might be bitten with 
‘the land-speculation bug, I went to him 
and asked him for his story. I happened 
to find him in a talkative mood, just after 
a good supper. He is “out of the game” 
now and he consented to tell me his story. 
Here it is: 

“So you want my story as a land pro- 
moter? I call myself a promoter—I 
rather object to that term ‘ k’ which 
you apply to men in that line of business 
which I used to follow. I am out of the 
game now and I’ll admit I’m not sorry. 

“There was good money in the-land- 
promotion game, big money, but at times 
a fellow couldn’t help but feel a little sorr 
for some of the people that got hooked’ 
by his land schemes. 

“T have been a promoter nearly all of 
my life, and I have found that there is 
more of a lure in a land scheme than in an 
oil-stock proposition. You can hook a 
er in a land deal than in a 
stock deal. There is something tangible 
about land; it can’t burn up and, with a 


- few exceptions, it can’t blow away or be 
. washed away. Therefore, a person who has 


become interested in a land scheme thinks 
that he is interested in something real, 
something solid. Ma he is and maybe 
he isn’t; that depends a good deal upon 


the particular proposition in which he is — 


interested. 

“T started my career as a land promoter 
in the employ of a concern that was selling 
Western Canadian prairie lands back in 
the early days of the Canadian rush. I 
was merely a salesman then, working on a 
commission of $1 an acre for all the land 
sold —— my efforts. From the Cana- 
dian land I went into the apple- 


The Boomerang Contract Botsrorp 


country loses something like $60,- 
000,000 sme through various in- 
genious swindles. How great a proportion 
of this sum is shared by farmers is a mat- 
ter for speculation, but it is certain that 
farmers suffer, along with other victims. 
A popular farm swindle today seems to 
be the old and time-worn ‘boomerang- 
contract.” 
This is one of the smoothest and easiest 
forms of separating farmers from their 


money. A ——— and well-dressed 
stranger _. at the farm during the 
winter months while the farm work is 


pretty slack, and the farm owner or renter 
is vainly casting around for some ways 
and means of making an honest dollar. 

The stranger introduces himself as a 
nurseryman, we'll He wants some 
farmer to act as agent for hedge plants. 
He produces catalogs from room ak nurs- 
eries showing that his price is fifty per cent 
lower than that of any competitor. He 
explains this in a plausible manner, stating 
that he bought a huge stock of the plants 
from a | who was interned at the 
outbreak of the war, and who was willing 
to dispose of his stock for about ten cents 
on the dollar. 

The smooth-tongued gentleman—save 
the word!—then brings forth his proposi- 
tion. If the prospective sucker’ can sell, 
by order, say $575 worth of hedge plants, 
$15, payable a year from date. 


Whew! The farmer usually grasps the 


— in a second. Pretty soft—$560 for 
is work and a year to pay! This usually 
settles it and the grafter immediately pro- 
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As told to T. C. HART, Illlinois 


boom country of the Western United 
States and worked for a big, eastern pro- 
motion company which was selling tracts 
of orchard = s. Most of these tracts 
were sold to city people who had no knowl- 
edge of country conditions, but there were 
also many sales made to farm people from 
the East and Central West, who were 
lured by the glowing prospectus of the 
promotion companies and the glib line of 
talk of the boosters and salesmen of the 
company. 

“Commissions were big on these apple 
Jands sales and I made enough out of my 
commissions to start up a company of my 
own in connection with a few other fellows. 
We made big money in the West but we 
saw the apple boom was bound to break 
and leave a lot of disappointed, dissatisfied 
people stranded in a strange land, so we 
cleaned up on our apple land and began to 
look around for other fields where we could | 
make big profits. 

“We turned our attention to the South 
where big blocks of land could be bought 
for almost nothing. I have bought 
southern land at from $2 to $5 an acre and 
sold it under promotion methods for from 
$25 to $60 an acre—raw land; that is, cut- 
over pine land, unimproved, with the old 
stumps and the second growth of pine still 
on it. : 

“T presume you want to know how a land 
promoter works up a proposition, how he 
gets his prospective buyers, and how he 
sells them after he has got them? Well 
the system is much the same in all 
instances, with certain variations to suit 
individual cases. 

“The firms I worked for as a land sales- 
man, where I learned the e, and later 
my own firm, followed about the same 

tem. We would buy up a big tract of 
cheap land somewhere near where the 
particular kind of farming we were to pro- 


ceeds to fill out a simple-looking contract 
which reads: 

“One year from date I promise to pa 
William Green or bearer $15.00 when 4 
sell by order Five Hundred Seventy-Five 
Dollars ($575.00) worth of hedge plants 
for value received with interest at seven 
per cent; said $15.00 when due is pay- 
able at Signed———.”” - 

When the sucker farmer attaches his 
signature, the grafter departs, shaking the 
dust of that neighborhood from his feet. 

Now what happens? The sucker goes 
out and manages to sell and secure orders 
for a large amount of the hedge plants, 
since they are priced far below normal. 
He sends in his orders to the address given 
but his mail is returned, marked: “Not 
here.” He is puzzled, but can not solve 
the problem. 

Usually the matter is forgotten until he 
receives a notice from his bank that his 
note for $575 will be due at a certain date. 
This comes as a distinctly unpleasant 
surprise. The worried man hurries to his 
bank and indignantly demands to know 
what the bank means by sending him word 
that his note is due, when he never signed 
note. 

he banker will also be slightly puzzled, 
but he will produce a perfectly good note 


One year from date I promise to pay William Green or bearer | $15.00 when I sell by ordet 
Five Hundred Seventy-Five Dollars ($575.00)| worth of hedge plants 
for value received with interest at seven per cent;| said $15.00 when due is 


payable at 


Signed 


* discount because the note appeared n 
’ no doubt as to the signa 


mote was successful, or in a place wherg 
the conditions were about the same, ang 
where we thought that particular brand 
of farming ought to be successful. Then 
after having got the land we would start 
our campaign of advertising. A big, glowing 
prospectus would be prepared tell 
what such and such a line of i wo 
do for the buyer of the promised land, ang 
telling what was being done in that king | 
of farming—somewhere else—but under 
conditions which were like those of the 
new promotion. 

“If the size of the tract purchased and 
the time needed to dispose of it warranted 
the expense, we would establish a few 
model farms on the promotion. In estah 
lishing these model farms we spared no 
expense. Whatever was needed to make 
these farms look like real successes wag 
furnished. The farms we then used ag 
‘come-ons’ in our selling cones Not 
one prospect in a thousand could afford 
to lay out the money that one. of thegg 
model farms cost, but in the excitement of 
the minute they wouldn’t figure on how 
much money it must. have taken to estab 
lish such a farm. All the prospect would 
see was an ideal farm such as he himself 
wanted to own, and he would buy our land 
thinking that he could have just such 
farm on his land in a year or two. 

“On these model farms we would hay 
what is known to the trade as ‘planted 
farmers.’ In other words, we would hig 
real farmers at so much-a month to mi 
the model farms and pose to the pie 
spective buyers as the satisfied and com 
tented owners of these farms: Theres 
nothing that- will sell a prospect quicker 
than a talk with a farmer who is to all ap 
pearances making a success on some @ 
the same land as that which the prospet 
is looking at. 

“Sometimes the ‘planted farmer’ isnt 
necessary. Often we find a su 

[Continued on page 76] 


with the farmer’s signature attached. Tit 
farmer will scratch his head for a minute 
and then it will dawn upon him that the 
note is a part of the contract he signed 
with the hedge-plant man. 

And he is right! The contract is a per 
fectly good note for $575! The boone 
contract has been-used. It is a very sin 
form of swindling, depending entirely 
upon arrangement of wording and spacing 

Note the illustration shown and 
will see what the original contract | 
like. The vertical line through the com 
tract tells the tale at once, but the vertical 
line does not appear on the real contrach 
Read only the matter which appears of 
the left-hand side of the line and a 
fectly good note for $575 is evident. 
swindler only had to cut off the con 
at the proper division of the words and hé 
had a note. This note was taken to thé 
bank where the farmer had a checking 
account. The bank was willing to makes 


and correct in every detail and there wa 
ture. 

Once in a while the court. will hold that 
the bank is responsible, but such case 
are rare. The farmer has to stand the los 
in a case of this kind. Watch out for the 
boomerang-contract individual! 


After the-note is signed; the holder cuts off section at the tight mm 
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‘SURFACES 


and dirt. 


 Mustration @ Doubleday, Page: Co, 

Stucca:is deservedly popular,. but: don’t: 
, pectthe unreasonable, Paint on stucco keeps: 
out dampness, prevents:cracking and: crumb- 
ling and gives: much less lodgment for dust 


Weather did it 


HERE is: only one thing to do 

with this: porch floor—tear it 
up and lay a new one. [rt is all 
but breaking tifrough. Its sur- 
face has long since been ruined and 
decay has advanced deep into the 
wood. 


All this floor needed was surface 
protection. With proper surface 
protection: it never could havegone 
like this. Weather could have 
had no effect upon it—the coating, 
not the wood, would have met the 
weather. 


Yow may have a place on your 
building where the surface coating 
is giving way and the same danger 
of damage exists. It is worth 
looking into. The old saying 
about an “ounce of prevention” 
must have been particularly writ- 
ten about paint and’ varnish, for if 


prevention pays: anywhere it does: 


pay on your buildings. Never did 
it pay so well as now, whem mate- 
rial and labor for repairs cost so 
much. 


Whether your property be wood, 
steel, stucco or concrete, save its 
surface from the elements. If 
subject to wear instead of weather 
(like inside floors, furniture and 
interior woodwork, for example), 
save the surface from wear. All 
damage of every kind must start 
at the surface. Save the surface 
and you save all. 


In the booklet we have prepared for you 
there are interesting pictures of wood in 
the decaying process, greatly magnified, 
together with: many other pictures and 
facts about surfaces. Send for a copy tor 
Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is astonishing to see the speed 
with which rust will bite deep into 
@ poorly protected’ stcel-covered 
building, You will paint your metal 
building, of course. Be sure to 
keep it completely protecteds 


ADVERTISEMENT 


is: issued by the Save 
the Surface Commit~ 
tee, representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Al- 
lied Interests, whose 
products, taken as @ 
whole, serve the pri- 
mary purposes of pre» 
serving, protecting and 
beautifying the in- 
numerable products of 
the lumber, metal, ce~ 
ment and manufactur- 


ing industries, and 
their divisions. 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


ty CONCRET 


Ss 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS SURFACES 


RFACES. 


“SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU. SAVE ALL” Faint 
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Cherry Red Tul 


wearing its May frock of deepes 

green, happily flowered with daf- 
fodils and daisies and wallflowers. Blue 
shadows, cast by the windbreak of poplars, 
lay over most of the garden; but the 
central bed of tulips glowed in brilliant 
sunshine. The great shining cups of a 
rarely beautiful cherry-red swayed and 
bowed on their.stems. With every motion 
the shifting light on the petals trembled 
and gleamed as if it fell on rubies. 

Barbara sat on the top step of the porch 
and, with chin propped on hand, gazed 
drowsily at the tulips. It was the day on 
which she always churned, and it 
was to come out of the cool 
dim dairy and rest in the light and 
the comfortable warmth. But her 
brows were raised in a little wistful 

ucker. Bruce, the collie, stirred 
Rimeelf in his corner, then got 
up slowly, and with lazily waving 
tail came and lay down beside her, 
tempering his mark of affection, 
however, with a languid yawn. Mrs. 
Little dropped her hand on his 
white ruff and the pucker deepened 
into a slight frown as she pulled the 
dog's hair. 

“Bruce, you old wretch,”’ she ob- 
served, “it’s all your fault. You 
began it, you know.”’ Bruce’s ears 
moved in half-regretful assent. 

She looked across to the opposite 
side of the road where stood a 
neighboring house, smaller than her 
own and very shabby. Behind the 
lilaes she could see a few flowers, but 
there were no glowing tulips. Yet 
only two springs before, the untidy 
garden across the road had been 
glorified by the red tulips while her 
own well-kept place Had none. 

The tulips had then belonged to 
old Mrs. Ritchie. 

Nobody could remember the time 
when Mrs. Ritchie did not have 
those tulips. There were none just 
like them anywhere else, and she would 
never give a bulb away, although she was 
sometimes generous with the flowers. 
After Bob Ritchie, her son, had married, 
she lived with him and his wife, Lila, 
who had been Barbara Little’s greatest 
friend. Many a time Lila had coaxed the 
old lady to give at least one of her pre- 
cious tulip bulbs to Barbara; but she 
had coaxed in vain. 

The fall after old Mrs. Ritchie died, 
Lila went to visit her own mother and left 
orders with Bob to dig up some of the tulips 
and give them to Barbara. The next 

ring, Barbara was as much amazed and 

ost as much chagrined as Lila to find 
that Bob, with the irritating carelessness 
that was characteristic of him, had brought 
all the tulips over. They flashed with 
their familiar splendor in Barbara’s gar- 
den, while their old home across the road 
was absolutely bare. 
course, Barbara promised to send 
most of them back again as soon as they 
could be dug up; but before she could do 
this, Bruce had complicated matters by 
killing the Ritchies’ old turkey-gobbler. 
Lila was unduly angry and Barbara could 
not understand why. Perhaps Lila had 
been rasped for a long time by the sight of 
the growing prosperity across the road. 
Jim ‘Little was her cousin, and it was hard 
to see his wife, even though a friend, having 
aneasy time whileshe, herself, could hardly 
make ends meet. At all events, the loss of 
the gobbler made her very angry. Bob came 
over, somewhat sheepishly, to demand 
that Bruce should be killed, but this the 
Littles would not consider for a moment. 
It was a standing mystery to them why 
Bruce should have killed the bird, for never 
in all his respectable life had he shown 
the slightest tendency to fowl-killing. 
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The story of a disagreement be- 
tween two life-long friends, and 
of a bull, alittle girl and Bruce, 
the collie who helped to end it. 


Nobody had been near the barnyard at the 
time of the tragedy except the Ritchies’ 
baby girl, and Mrs. Ritchie had been un- 
able to make anything of her excited and 
sobbing babble. Jim Little declared that 
nobody in the world should make him 
shoot his dog, and comforted his wife by 
saying it was only a question of Lila’s tem- 


“Take these to mother,” Barbara said gently 


ve and that Lila would soon get over it. 
ut she did not get over it. Barbara 
offered her twice the value of the turkey, 
but it was indignantly refused. Then 
when they were ready, she sent over the 
tulip bulbs, but they were at once returned. 
Then her own anger flamed and she planted 
them again in her garden and said that 
Lila would wait a long time before she got 
another offer. But the joy in the tulips 
was gone, and that was why she scarcely 
ever looked at them without a little wistful 
ruce,” she spoke again to the dog, 
when her thoughts had arrived at this 
— ‘why ever did you kill that gobbler?” 
he dog half turned his head at her voice, 
but kept watchful eyes on a man who was 
passing up the road. 
“Tf only you would speak!” Mrs. Little 
mourned, “but my goodness, I’d never 
let a little thing like that make me mad 


enough not to speak again to my greatest 
friend. Why, they’ve spoilt some of our 
things. Their broke our best Anne 


cherry tree almost to pieces, and that’s 
not so easy got over as killing a gobbler, 
especially when we offered enough to get 
another one twice as good.” 

She stopped, for the man in the road had 
paused and was looking over the gate, and 
apparently examining the tulips. Bruce 
eyed him critically until he passed on. 

“She must just hate to look across here 
and see them. I almost feel like cutting 
them all down; they don’t give me any 
pleasure. I’m not going to crawl to her 
any more; I tried hard enough last summer 
to make it up, but p’raps she’d feel dif- 
ferently now if I sent her a bunch of them, 
and say something about them being hers 
by rights.” 

Barbara had her own pride, but the 


ips— By GERTRUD 


E ALTREE COLEY 


thoughts of the old days and of Lila’s preg. 
ent unhappy feelings were so strepg that 
she went to fetch the dull garde stis~ 
sors. Then she became intent upon eut- 
ting the flowers, rege these that 
would last longest. Sudde from his 
place on the porch Bruce shattered the 
peaceful silence with his barks, 
turned quickly and saw the man who had 
stopped to look over the gate. “ie was 
coming toward her, holding his grey felt 
hat politely in his hand, and Bruce wag 
hurrying down to inspect him. 

“Pardon me, madam,” the stranger wag 
elderly and spoke with a clear precisi 

“as I was passing I was attr 

by your bed of tulips. Will yeu 
ow me to look at them more 

closely?” 

“Why—certainly.” Mrs, 
voice betrayed her surprise. 
men who were arrested by a 
bed were not common in her e- 
perience. 

~ “Do you knew the name of them?” 
came the next question. ; 

Barbara sheok her head. 

*“Where did you get them, then?” 

A grees gar en - ere an old lady 

grown them as leng as amybod 
here can remember.” pd 
swered with a hint of impatience, 
for the subject was a sore one. 

“Ah,” the stranger leoked at her 
thoughtfully, “probably they are 
seedlings then, and the vari 
originated with her. I may sa 
ay never seen any like them 

ore.” 

“Ts that so?” she said. Then she 

anced down the read and saw 

ila’s three elder children trudging 
home from school. “I just want to 
go and give the flowers to. those 
children,” she explained. “Tl be 
back right away.’ 

The old gentleman nodded and 
she went to the gate and called to 
one of the children. Betty ad- 

vanced shyly, a questioning look in her 
blue eyes. Often Barbara ached to take 
the little girl in her arms asin the old days,. 
but she knew that Lit& would be angry. 

“Take these to mother,” Barbara said 
gently, ‘‘and telbher they are from her own 

owers. Be sure and say that, won’t you? 
From her own flowers.”” Then with @ 
friendly smile of farewell to the 
Barbara returned to her visitor. 

“Absolutely perfect in form,” she heard 
him say half to himself. 

“This old lady—has she any more like 
these?” he spoke in his incisive manner, & 
manner that contrasted curiously with his 
rapt absorption in the flowers. 

“No, she is dead, and—these are all she 


“Ah! Well, I may say that I am a great 
lover of flowers, especially spring flowers. 
I am not certain that these tulips. are 
absolutely a new variety; but I have nob 
seen anything just like them. If you will 
a thee I will give you $50 for the bed of 

s.” 
“But—’” hesitated Barbara. 
“Cut the flowers off as soon as they have 


one of the richest men in the state. | ~, 

“But—” she began again. She didn’t 
see how she was going to tell him all = 
wretched complication. ‘Then she 
quietly, ‘Yes, I guess you can have them. 

“Very well. Your name is—?” Bate 
bara told him and he wrote it in his note= 
book. Then lifting his hat he walked 
(Continued on page 56] 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with Certain-teed 
is greater than that covered by any other kind o 


» | prepared roofing. Certain-teed comes in rolls— 
, co in the staple gray kind and the mineral-surfaced 


oe ae green or red, and also in green or red mineral- 
ing als. ~ surfaced shingles for residences. Light, medium 
on and heacy Certain-teed Roofings are guaranteed for 
ose that five, ten or fifteen years respectively. The mineral- 
rom. his surfaced Certain-teed is guaranteed for ten years. 
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laid on the smaller roof without the use of 
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Pf Full directions come in every roll—packed 
i a , With the cement and nails needed for laying. 
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The careful selection of 
hides. 

Oak - bark - tanning at 
our own tanneries. 
Only center stock used. 
Fifty-two years’ reputa- 
tion to be upheld. 


Gentlemen: - 

“In answer to your letter of the 
19th, referring to the 20-inch 
Schieren’s Belt in our Power House, 
will say that this belt was pur- 
chased in 1894 from the Schieren 
people direct and was in use until 
April, 1914, when we remodeled 
our plant. The belt was out of 
commission until June, 1915, when 
we put in a 150-K. V. A. Machine 
and connected it to the Corliss 
Engine with the old belt, where it 
has given us the best of service, 
and from all appearances it will be 
good for a number of years to 


come.” 
Yours truly, 
GENESEO GAS LIGHT CoO., 
By T. W. Landon, 
Superintendent. 


A Wise Investment 
Gives 
Permanent Satisfaction 


We still make the belt above de- | 
scribed, and other brands, including the 
world famous Duxbak waterproof 
Leather Belt. When you are in the 
market for belts, buy the best. There is 
mo economy in a poor belt, and farm 
machinery should be harnessed with 
the very best Leather Belts, and we 
will always be pleased to give you the 
best advice on belting free of charge. 


Send for literature 
and let us get 
together. 


hm Tanners, 
Belt Manufacturers, 

27 Ferry St., New York, N.Y. 
20-11 


300 Candle Power 
of Light at a Cost 
of 1-8c Per Hour 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 


This lamp generates and burns 
its own s from _ ordinary 
kerosene. “QUICKLIT” gaso- 
line lamps can be lit with an 
ordinary match like city gas. 
Write today for illustrated 
catalog of our complete line 


of kerosene and line 
lamps, lanterns ani light 
ing systems. 


The Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co. 
245-251 East Erie St., Chicago 


Wrestling Book Free 


Be an expert wrestler, Learn at home by m 
Wonderful lessons pared by world’s champions 
Farmer Burns and Gotch. Free book tells 
ben's delay” Bs Handle 
q m’t delay. le 
with ease. Write fer free book. Biate age. 


ve 
big men 
Farmer Burns, 5658 
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Fresh Meat at Cost All Year Round 


Possible through a fieighborhood meat ring 


HIS is the story of a neighborhood 

meat ring in Douglas county, 8. Dak. 

The Douglas meat ring is not the 
first meat ring, but it is different from 
others. 

The members of the Douglas county 
ring secured a manager who does the 
butchering. He pays cash for all animals 
bought, and buys only the best. He buys 
on the open market—not necessarily from 
a member of the meat ring. 

The manager kills the animals on 
Friday and cuts up and apportions the 
meat Saturday forenoon. The chart 
shows how each beef carcass is cut up. 
Each piece is numbered and lettered. The 
letter designates the grade of meat— 
grades A, B, C, D. The number on the 
piece has nothing to do with size or price 
of cut. 

At first the pieces were apportioned to 
the members, but later the manager let 
each member have what he wanted, and 
had no trouble getting rid of all the meat; 
the cheaper cuts sold best, strange to say. 

The manager buys nothing that will 
dress out below fifty cent of the live 
weight. For example: An 800-pound 
steer, costing eight cents a pound, would 
have to dress out 400 pounds of beef, plus 
cost of killing, less value of hide and offal. 

To determine the selling price of each 
grade, this table is used: 

Price Live Weight Price Carcass Cuts 


8 centsa pound . 5 12 16 24 
6 cents a pound 6 9 13 18 
814 cents a pound 56 12 18 -25 


Heart, eight cents a pound; liver, eight 
cents a pound; tongue, eight cents a pound; 
suet, five cents a pound. 

Referring to the table: If a steer cost 
eight cents a pound on foot, cut A of the 
carcass will sell for five cents a pound; cut 
B, twelve cents; cut C, sixteen cents; D, 
twenty-four cents. If the live-weight 
price is eight and one-half cents, the car- 
cass cuts will be higher—five, twelve, 
eighteen and twenty-five cents respec- 
tively for: the different grades. Those 
prices were used last winter and they 
worked out almost ccrractly, so far as pay- 
ing fer meat and expenses was concerned. 

“‘The problem in a meat ring is not meat 
values, but to get rid of all ~ 
the meat,” says the manager. 
“There must be no waste or 
loss. The only way to get rid 
of the different cuts is to ar- 
range a scale of prices that 
will suit every member, 
whether he gets a T-bone 
steak or a soup-bone. With 
this arrangement of prices, 
the steaks have been the last 
cuts purchased. 

“T cut the roasts into 
pieces weighing from five to 


ten pounds each, depending 
on ten of animal killed. A 


Air the carcass thoroughly. See page 109 
take turns going after and delivering the 


meat. 
What the Ring Did to H. C. L. 


When the meat ringwas organized, prime 
range steers were selling for from seven to 
nine cents. Here is a comparison of retail 
prices in meat stores, and what the ring 
sold meat for at that time: 

Meat Ring Meat Store 


Prices Prices 
18 to 25 cents 40 to 50 cents 
13 to18 “ 35 
Boiling meat.. 9to13 ‘“ 28to35 “ 
Soup bones... 5 
Heart..... 


When the ring was started, twenty- 
eight families were supplied. In two 
months the number increased to sixty- 
eight, and more wanted to 
get in. The members met 
and paid $10 apiece to 
build a slaughter-house. 

To finance such an of 
money can be 

orrowed at the bank for 
the first month. The 
officers of the ring can 
sign the note. Or, 
member can a cer~ 
tain amount. This gives 


beef that will dress from 600 


the manager money # 


to 700 pounds will cut a roast 11B ! buy for cash, which is the 
weighing from nine to tense cheapest way. 

pounds, by taking the top , Sc The manager is paid & 
ten inches of two ribs; one commission—two or three 
dressing 350 or 400 pounds 208 21c cents a pound on 

will cut a roast weighing meat at prices quo 
from four and three-fourths 2c The value of hide and offal 
to six pounds from the same 236 at these prices last winter 
amount of rib.” 25¢ would pay the commit 


The manager keeps an 
account to show just how 
much meat each member gets 
from a carcass. Each 


sion, and the money from 
heart, liver, tongue % 
suet paid for string, 
paper, etc. — 

The manager was fe 


member can see what 
the others are getting. 
Distributing is done 
once a week in winter, 
and oftener in hot 
weather. The members 
in a certain locality 


Douglas ring cuts beef like this 


quired to give 
equal in amount 
twice the mone 
might have on 

at any time. 
[Continued on page 109] 
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rheumatic pains” 


VEN kiddies know what's good for 
Dad's aching knees. Sloan’s Liniment 
when applied freely, without rubbing, means 
quick relief, new energy, back on the job 


without loss of time. It is good for all 
kinds of “external” aches and pains, sprains and 
strains, lame back, sciatica, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, overworked muscles. 


Helps to break up colds, too. It starts a warm ting- © inl 
ling circulation that keeps the cold from “settling.” 
You just know from its healthy stimulating odor that 
it will do you good! 


Largest size is most economical—buy it—it contains 
six times as much as the smallest. 35c, 70c, $1.40 


All druggists have 
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Ford || Mushrooms—Chester County’s Big Industry 


Rattle and Shake? By C. H. THOMAS 


doesn’t need to. The Ford is made 
of better materials, better assembled, 
than most cars. It’s the brake lining— 
nothing else—that makes a Ford shake an 
shiver till its parts are loosened. : 
Here’s the reason: Ordinary brake lining 
hasn’t any grip—get’s hard, slick as glass, from 
the heat and oil. It grabs and slips, grabs and 
slips, every time you press the brake pedal. This 
jerks and shakes the whole car—loosens nuts, 
makes everything rattle. 


CORK INSERT 
BRAKE LININGS 
for FORDS 


& 


End view of several mushroom houses near Kennett Square, Pa. 


edible mushrooms grown in the it bursts through the sod, ruptures the 
United States for market are grown’ veil, when the characters of the fully 

in the vicinity of Kennett Square, Pa., a formed mushroom appear. 
town about thirty-three miles from Phila- Mushrooms thrive best at a steady 
delphia, on the Maryland division of the temperature of from 55° to 65°. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad. temperature must not fall below 50° nor 
Known in history as the home of Bayard _ riseabove70°. Steam heat is used in many 
Taylor, the square town is now famous for plants in this section successfully. Mushe 
mushrooms, carnations, etc. There is rooms do not require sunlight, as green 
hardly a farm around the suburbs of the plants do, but ordinary diffused light will 
town but that you will find one or more do them no harm. Direct sunlight is im 
mushroom houses placed thereon. The jurious. The plants may be grown in 
farmers derive a neat income from thisin- ordinary pits roofed over, or under cold- 
dustry which, in some cases, is nothing frames or disused hotbeds, if the sashes 
more nor less than a side line. Somefarmers are kept covered with straw to exclude the 
give their entire time light. The fruits, or 
to the growing of mushrooms, will be- 


G sii shire per cent of all the interlacing threads. As the pileus expands, 


not affect the corks. They stay soft. \ 
the pedal and the corks take hold Y 

evenly — smoothly—no grebbing — no slip- 
Ping; just a oem sr and your car stops 
Fe y, quietly. rk Insert will make your 
‘ord start, stop, reverse as smoothly as any car. 
If you own a new Ford, why shake it to pieces 


with hard, slick lining? Why not get Cork Insert 

and keep it new? _ If itis a used Ford, Cork Insert 

will m +) it work surprisingly smooth and free 
rattle. 

Remember, Cork Insert saves you money every 
time you stop or start your car—makes your car 
last longer—saves repair bills. Besides Cork In- 
sert outlasts three sets of ordinary lining. A mil- 
lion Ford Owners have used Cork Insert. They 
know it is the only economical lining. Be sure 

ou get genuine Advance Cork Insert. Your 
dea! er has it or can get it; every wholesale house 
selis it 

For valuable information about your 
Free Book Ford Brake and Clutch write for our 
Free Book, ‘‘The Story of Cork Insert.’’ 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 


| mushrooms. 


| eroscopical cross-sec- 


A study of mush- 
rooms can lead one 
pretty deep into mi- 


tions and the like, 
which are like so much 
Greek to the average 
layman who wants to 
know how much it will 
cost to erect a house 
or two in order to get 


gin to push through 
the soil in from five 
to seven weeks, at- 
cording to the tem- 
perature. The plants 
are suitable in all 
stages of growth, but 
are most valued when 
just out of the button 
stage. The mush- 
rooms tend to come 
in clusters. 


Three grades of mushrooms, packed 


started in business, The market price 
and so begin to have for mushrooms varies 
checks coming in to him for mushrooms greatly. It reaches the price of $28 
sold. He is not so particularly interested pound sometimes. Every day hundreds 
in the minute details, other than to get of baskets are gathered by truck and 
hold of the best kind of spawn, whether it shipped by express to Philadelphia and 
be in brick or bottle. The latter, liquid New York markets. The mushrooms are 
type, seems to have become very popular now being shipped in cans, being canned 
among growers in this locality. at Kennett Square. * 

The growth of the mushroom is not The successful cultivation of mush- 
understood by some people, hence this rooms in America has not been so general 


O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
. free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 
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‘Selling Eagle Sawing Machines 
Every timber owner needs one. Powerful, fast- 
cutting, log saw. 
Representatives making big money every- 
where, Exclusive territory free, Youean 


$2.00 An Hour 


“awing wood during demonstra- 
tions. Write Today for full in- 


‘Music Lessons 


urse by Mail 
Wonderful home study musie 


. and European teachers. En- 

ed by Paderewski, Masterteachers guide and coach you. 

ns &@ marvel of cmasaty and completeness. in 

ritenaming course you are interested 

Any Instrument rmony. Voice, PublieSchool 
Masic, Violin,Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or 
—and we will send FREE CATALOG: SEND 


short explanation. The spawn is scattered 
through the earth in the beds of the house, 
carefully watched and watered, and after 
a while small white pin-heads appear on 


as in most of the European countries. In 
France and England the mushroom it- 
dustry has been best developed. France 


is, properly speaking, the home of the 


the surface, in scattered groups. These present mushroom industry. Unusual in- 


finally mature into large white mushrooms, 
some of them measuring two inches or 
more across. The mycelium in the form of 
delicate threads or stout strands (called 
spawn) lives in the soil 
solution certain of the substances of de- 
caying vegetable matter, which it _appro- 
—— for growth and increase. It lives 

ere for several months, or in some cases 
for years, before developing the fruiting 
portion, which isthe mushroom. This first 


appears as a minute 
rounded mass on 
the strands of the 
mycelium. It grows 
in size to form a 
button with a stem. 
The young gills are 
formed by the my- 
celilum growing 
downward in radi- 
ating ridges from 
the under side of 
the margin of the 
button, the gills at 
first being covered 
by a delicate veil of 


absorbing in 


Inside a mushroom packing house 


terest has been shown in the United States 
in the growth of mushrooms within the 
past few years, and it is to be hoped and 
expected that within the next ten years 
the industry will develop to the fullest 
limit of the market demands, as the de 
mand now far exceeds the supply. 
latter will of course be stimulated and de 
veloped by the increasing popular apprecla- 
tion of this product. 

Success in mushroom growing depends 


on intelligent study 
of conditions and on 
experience. W 
many American 
growers have beet 
successful in the 
production of mush- 
rooms, a mué 
~ larger number have 
failed. In most cases 
their failures have 
been due to one OF 
more of the follows 
ing causes: 
1. The use of poet 
[Continued on page 55) 
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Today’s Best Clothing Buy 
—and How it Comes About 


effecting a saving that crops out 
later in a better suit at a lower cost. 


Yes—yow ll othcraft Suits 
and Overcoats are honestly made amd 
being so moderately priced present 
this season’s best clothing values. And 

when you realize that they are 
guaranteed to give satisfactory 
wear and service, what possible 

objections could keep you from 


joimnmg the well-dressed, well- 
pleased army of Clothcraft 
friends? 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 


HE more you look below 
the surface into the matter 
of Clotheraft Suits.and Over- 
coats for Fall and Winter, the 


more you realize that they are 
the kind you want to buy 
and at the price you want 


to pay. 


In short, Clothcraft has the 
greatest men’s suit or over- 
coat VALUE for the least 
money. A broadclaim, per- 
haps, but thoroughly justi- 
fied, as you will agree once 
you become a Clothcraft 
wearer, or omce you really 
get acquainted with the details 
of Clothcraft manufacture. 


If you could only follow the 
fabric through the Clotheraft 
Plant, for imstamee, you'd 
note that Clotheraft makes 
only a series of simplified 
models—sturdy,, sensible, 
tyle clothes. None of 
the “ultra” fashions that in- 
terfere with production, thus 


increasing operating cost. 


And furthermore, on the way 
through the Plant you'd notice 


N pictures as well as words 
the new Clothcraft Clothes 
Beok tells all the details of 


a number of unusual processes 
—manufacturing short-cuts—in 
operation. .Two tasks are com- 
bined here; another is “‘speeded_ 
up” there; and so on, each 


this season’s Best Clothing 
“buy.” A copy sent immedi- | 
ately on request, without 
charge. Address The Joseph & 
Feiss. Co.,630 St. Clair Avenue, 
N.. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THIS TELLS YOU 
WHY CLOTH- 
CRAFT CLOTHES 


GIVE SUCH UN- 


USUAL VALUES: 


HESE exceptional values 

come as a result of time- 
and monéy-saving methods in 
the Clothcraft Plant. There 
are many such methods im use. 
For instance, Clothcraft  ef- 
ficiency and a wonderful ma- 
chine has cut down to two 
operations the work of taping 
and trimming edges. Former 
ly this work required five 
separate operations. 


Another. excellent example is. 


the setting of the belt loops on 
the waist band at the same time 
the band is sewed on. This does 
away with a separate operation. 
The same “notching process” is 


used’ in showing the position of 


button: holes: in the pant flaps, 
thus: saving more special work. 


Then again, the sewing, in of 
sleeves is usually a costly hand 
“process. But at the Clothcraft 
Plant there is a cylindrical base 


machine that is. almost human 


and much faster—it enables the 
operator to distribute the fulness 
more accurately than on a flat bed 
and does it ata substantial saving. 


These are only four of a score and 
more special processes used by 
Clothcraft, combining numerous 
processes, eliminating others— 
and all that minutes may be 
saved. For these minutes are 
translated into dollars. saved 
when it comes to your purchasing 
a new suit. 
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It has the accumulated 
improvements of our 
74 years of boot-making 
—the “U.S.” Boot 


A whole line of rubber footwear for farmers— 
including the newest types, the “U. S.”’ Walrus 
and the. “U. S.”’ Bootee 


VERY year a step forward with some added 
improvement—a better last, a reinforced heel 
or an.improved process of “curing”’ the rubber 

—until today here it is with the accumulated improve- 
ments of 74 years—the U.S. Boot. Look it over! 

It is trim, well shaped—the sure mark of skilled 
craftsmanship. It fits snugly and gives maximum 
comfort—for it is made on most carefully designed 


Boots— Rein- 


lasts. It is long-wearing because it is reinforced where f a he 
: is hardest. Made in all 
Reinforced where the wear is hardest Half hip, and Knee. In 


1. The Sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest rubber. wet, black and white 


2. Back of the Heel—Every step you take puts a 
strain on the seam in back. At this point every U. S. 
Boot is reinforced with ten thicknesses. 
3. The Toe—Has three heavy layers, a special toe- 
cap, and an extra sheet of highest quality rubber on 
the outside. : 
4. The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing in ; 
front to “‘give’’ as you walk. Every step you take, 
the rubber bends and buckles. Six heavy thick- 
nesses give long wear to U. S. Boots at this point. 
The U. S. Boot is built layer by layer carefully and - 
skilfully, then welded into one solid piece. 
Wear, comfort, appearance—it has them all. That’s 
why U. S. Boots are worn by farmers everywhere. ay 
The U. S. Boot is just one type in a complete line 
of rubber footwear to meet every need upon the farm. 
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A new kind of overshoe for farmers— 
the “U. S.” Walrus 


All the warmth and convenience of a cloth-top arctic, 
as water-tight and easily cleaned as a rubber boot— 
that’s the U. S. Walrus. 

It’s an all-rubber buckled overshoe that you can 
slip on and push off in a moment. It has a warm, 
fleecy lining—and its smooth rubber surface is abso- 
lutely watertight. Best of all,you can clean it instantly 
under a faucet or at the pump while it’s still on 
your feet. It will keep your shoes clean and the house 
clean, too. 


A miner’s rubber shoe becoming popular 
with farmers everywhere 

U. S. Bootees give you the protection of a boot with 

the comfort of a shoe. They slip on over your socks 

like a leather shoe. You can wear them all day long 

in the wettest weather—your feet will stay dry and 


comfortable. 
Other types of “U.S.” footwear—built for 
rough service 
The U. S. line of footwear has a type for every need 
—arctics, rubbers, ‘‘overs”—all built in the same 
rugged, reliable way. . 

They all have tough, heavy soles—special rein- “U.S” R e—A wid 
forcements at every point where the wear is hardest ecutcatadiua in hehe and 
—and they’re made of the highest quality rubber from heavy styles to meet every 
our own plantations. need. Made in _— sizes, for 

Ask your dealer to show you his U. S. line. Pick ch rt tagcat nee 


out the types best suited to the work you do. Every 
one has been designed by experts—every one is backed 

, by over half a century of experience. 
Always look for the U.S. Seal—it means solid wear 

and long service for your money. 


“U.S.” Walrus—An overshoe 
with an all-rubber surface 
that can be cleaned instantly. 
Warm as an arctic. Abso- 
lutely watertight. Ali weights 
and sises—in red, black and 
white 


“U. Bootees—Worn over 
the sock like a leather shoe. — 
An all-rubber surface—easily 
washed off. Hy-Bootee, six 
eyelets; Lo-Bootee, four eye- 
lets. In red, black and white 
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HOLLOW TILE 


The Hlost Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 

Every consideration favors Hollow 

Tile as a building material for homes 

and all farm buildings. It is fire resistive and 

enduring—will last as long as the farm—and 


never requires painting. Made of burned clay, 
it will not decay. Buildings keep their value. 


Hollow Tile is quickly and economically 
erected, The large units are easy to handle 
and lay. The first cost, which is relatively the 
sane as good frameconstruction, isthe last cost. 


The air cells keep out dampness, protect your 
supplies, and insulate against the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. To build of |, 
Hollow Tile will not only save you money 
but will increase the profits from your farm. 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
ASSOCIATION 


American 
aw Mill 
Farm-lumbering pays big profits. All 
you need is a light, portable “‘Ameri- 
can” Saw Mill, your. tractor or farm 
engine for power, and your spare time. 
“American” owners all over this coun- 
try are making a profitable side line out 
of sawing wood-lot timber into valuable 
lumber. Without previous experience 
you can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a day— 
for your own needs or for your neighbors’. 


Get an “American”—the nationally-known, 
uality, portable saw mill. 


Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1382 Hudson Terminal Blidg., New York City 


DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


Prevent winter paine pencthering the soll. Put 
land ork, Get your 
terracing gone now with 

Farm Ditcher 


and Grader 
Works in any soil. Makes “V'’-shaped ditch 
or cleans ditches down 4 ft. deep. All steel. 
Reversible. Adjustable. Write for Free Book, 
OWENSBORO DITCHER 8 GRADER CO., tac, 
Box 308, Gwoosbora, Ky. 


pp exclusive repre- 
sentative in each locality to use 


#7 end sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply, 
7 tand made tires, Guarantee id for 
8000 Miles. o seconds). Shipped 
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Time, Truck and Trucking 


By RUSSELL ADAMS, Oklahoma 


RY few of us agree with a prom- 
inent magazine writer who says: 
“Every horse and mule in the United 

States should be shot. A horse plows four 
acres of land and eats the product of five.” 
Evidently that man knows very little 
about horses or farming, or else the linch- 
pin has slipped out of his logic. 

It is that many farm 
operations can be performed more cheaply 
by mechanical power than by horse power, 
but it is the height of foolishness to say 
that all farm work can be more cheaply 
done by mechanical power. Many a blue 
moon will rise and set before the motor 
entirely replaces the horse in the farming 
business. 

It is a fact that there has not been a 
piece of machinery introduced on the-farm 
in the past fifty years that has the time- 
saving advantages and the money-making 
advantages of the motor-truck. ‘The 
motor-truck has aided hundreds of farmers 
in finding a good market for orchard and 
garden crops which would otherwise have 
rotted in their fields. Trucks are enabling 
farmers to get the — prices for their prod- 
ucts the year around. 

It to be the practise of the little 
towns to keep their prices a little lower 
than the larger towns fifteen or twenty 
miles away, feeling that farmers could not 
afford to drive the extra distance. The re- 
sult was that some middleman made a lot 
of money that rightfully belonged in the 
farmers’ pockets. This sort of thing is 
going, with the introduction of the motor- 
truck on the farm. 

Another phase of the situation is that the 
motor-truc ill bring universal good 
roads all over the United States, and this 
will mean that crops will never move to 
market according to road conditions as 
heretofore, but will move steadily. 

The motor-truck on the farm will 
eliminate the immense storage houses and 
elevators which were built with the sole 


This team and wagon gave way to the truck below— 


idea of getting the slump markets and then 
unloading when the supply was weak, 
thereby getting the extra profit the grower 
was entitled to. 

We are speaking from. personal experi. 
ence when we say that a motor-truck cutg 
the cost of farm-to-market hauling mor 
than half when compared with the team 
method of hauling. 

One man with a truck can accomplish. 
as much as (possibly more than) four men, 
four wagons’ and eight horses. A truck 
travels four times as fast as a team. 

It is true that a truck will not prove 
profitable in the hands of a careless driver, 
neither will a team. Some men make @ 
failure of everything they undertake; they 


_ ean not teach a colt to pull. It is obvious 


that pad will not accomplish much witha 
truck. 

In trucks, as in everything else, the best 
is always the cheapest. It is absolutely 
impossible to get something for nothing, 
If a person is a mechanical genius and it- 
clined to tinker, it is all right to buy a 
cheap truck; but if one expects profitable 
results, he will allow the other fellow to 
get the experience which comes with the 
ownership of a piece of cheap machinery. 


Why We Prefer Trucks to Horses 
Because a truck is a magical thing; it 
shortens miles. Twenty miles with a truck 
is no farther than five miles with a team, 

Because the motor-truck increases the 
value of land; the value of farm land is 
based on the net income it is capable of 
producing yearly. The most fertile soil 
is valueless if it is impossible to market its 
products at a profit. 

Because you can leave a truck anywhere 
at any time; it will stand without hitching, 

Because a truck can.always be made new 
again; but you can not repair a dead horse 
with a monkey-wrench. 

Because a truck is economical; it-eaté 
only when it works. : 
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Gloves-Boss Gloves 


—wear them for protection from paint, dust, 
grease, dirt and minor injuries. 

—wear them because they wear well, yet in spite 
of their tough texture allow a free ‘‘feel’’ of the 
work. 


—wear them because they slip on and off easily, 

are comfortable — and economical. 

—wear them because they are easy to get any- 

where in any style or weight desired. 

——_wear them because they always have worn them 

—and found them satisfactory. 

—wear them because millions of hands are wear- 

ing them in hundreds of different lines of work. 
Ask your dealer. He carries Boss Work Gloves. 

Three kinds of wrists, band, ribbed and gauntlet. 

Sizes for men and women, boys and girls. 


THE BOSS XTRA HEVY — The 
world’s champion 
heavy-weight hand- 
wear for rough work. 
Made of the finest grade 
of extra heavy canton 
flannel. 


THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is 
the super work glove. 
Strong, flexible and 
built for rugged work. 
Made. of the highest 
quality, heaviest weight 
canton flannel. 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s 
favorite work glove for 
odd jobs around the 
house and garden, and 
all light hand-work. 

/ Made of the best qual- 
ity, medium weight 
canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY — The best bet 
for all work that re- 
quires a strong, wear- 
resisting glove. Made 
of the very best qual- 
ity, heavy weight can- 
ton flannel. 


This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 
Be sure it is on every pair you buy. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, ‘Il. 
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FAMOUS WINDOWS 


~THE BLAINE MANSION 


HE home of Maine’s beloved 

statesman, James G. Blaine, is 
now the Governor’s Mansion, at 
Augusta, Me. 


And such a home! How classic an 
example it is of the true Colonial, 
how fascinating its rich simplicity! 


Only highest quality appointments 
could keep company with this 
Colonial treasure— which accounts 
for the fact that Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers and Shade Fabrics are in 
use throughout; their dignified a 
pearance and reliability inde 
them necessary. 

In hotel and club, college and home, the 


name “H orn” associated with Shades 
and Shade Rollers is a guarantee of the 
elimination of all shade troubles. 


Light the hen house a few 


hours each night and morning 
with the Coleman Quick-Lite 
Lantern. Longer feeding hours 
increase egg production. 
@leman QuickLite 
**The Sunshine of the Night” 

Brilliant light of 800 candle power, 
Plenty for hem house of 

size, Makes and burns 
ts own gas from common 
motor gasoline, Lights with 
matches. Durably madeof 
> heavy brass. Mica globe; 
ii stands rough handling. 
i| Won’tblowout inany gale. 
| Forvery large hen houses 
| wemanufacture thesame 
formof lighting in acom- 
plete ant, equipped 
with tures, globes, 
outside fuel tank, etc, 


TELL TOMORROW’S 
the weather Weather 


Ale > 8 to 24 hours in advance. 


» Not a toy but a scientifically con- 

stru instrument working 
automatically. Han e, re- 
liable arid everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


ade doubly interesti by the little 
res of the Peasant his good wife 
‘you what 


Agents Wented U.S or Canada receipt of — 
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The Best Bulletin of the Month 


The best bulletin this month is Bulletin 320, “Control of the 
gage issued by the California Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. The bulletin is available to Our Folks in California who 
request it from their Experiment Station. 

states we have condensed the bulletin as follows: 


VEN a coyote has his good points, 

and on a sound business basis these 

should be fully recognized. The 
coyote is now, with the exception of the 
skunk, the most valuable furbearer in 
California. Pelts taken at the proper 
season, between December 1 and February 
15, when the fur is prime, have a very 
considerable value, and this fact must not 
be lost sight of in any proposed method of 
eradication or control. 

Due credit must be given the coyote for 
destroying rodent pests, particularly 
ground-squirrels. An examination of the 
stomach contents shows that ground- 
squirrels form a large part of coyotes’ diet 
at certain seasons of the year. In certain 
instances coyotes have actually been af- 
forded protection by ranchers on the 
ground that they were proving beneficial 
through the catching of gophers and other 
rodents flooded out during the irrigation 


of alfalfa fields. A coyote is not necessarily” 


a bad citizen. 

But coyotes do a great deal of damage 
at times. The bulletin gives instances of 
coyotes catching chickens, deer and sheep, 
of stealing prunes, grapes and melons. 
Coyotes may be a real asset in an alfalfa 
section infested with gophers, and a pest 
in a poultry-raising section. When a pest, 
they should be destroyed. 


Four Ways To Get Rid of Coyotes 


The four most effective methods of de- 
stroying coyotes are trapping, poisoning 
with strychnine, digging out dens con- 
taining young, shooting. 

Trapping is a safe method, saves valuable 
pelts, when done at the proper season, and 
can be used by any one at any time. 

Poisoning with strychnine is advisable 
where coyotes are killing stock, or in other 
cases where quick results at any cost must 
be secured. The valuable pelt of the 
coyote is almost sure to be lost by this 
method. 

Digging out dens containing young is a 
most effective method of reducing coyotes, 
if the dens can be found. 

Shooting can be resorted to advan- 
tageously where -the destruction of some 
certain “wise” coyote is sought. 

The best season to destroy coyotes de- 
pends upon the damage being done, 
whether or not the coyote’s pelt is con- 
sidered of value, and the available food 
supply. A coyote that is killing stock 
must be disposed of in the quickest way 

ossible. However, if the coyote is doing 
but little damage why kill him at a time 
of year when his hide is worth less? Wh 
not wait until his pelt is prime and will 


VET PELLETS 


bring a good price, and thus secure ad- 
equate return for the small amount of 
damage the animal may be doing in the 
meantime? 

Coyotes usually follow fairly well-defined 
routes on their various foraging expedi- 
tions, and traps should be set, preferably 


For those in other 


to the windward, near the trails traveled 
by them. Traps set in the trail itself wij] 
often be sprung by cattle, rabbitg op 
ground-squirreis. 

The two most important things to aim 
at in coyote trapping are to place the 
“set”? where the coyote will find it, and to 
set the traps so they will catch the coyote 
when he arrives. Take time to learn what 
trails the coyotes are using before setti 
traps. Three of the most widely used and: 
best types of sets are given as follows: 

Open set (see Fig. 1): Select a little 
open — somewhere near the coyote’s 
line of travel, where the ground is loose 
and free from stones. Secure a flat square. 
edged rock weighing about fifteen pounds, 
Wire together the rings of three steel 
traps, then wire these securely to the rogk, 
which latter will serve as a drag and marker: 
when the coyote is caught. If the traps 
are fastened to anything solid, there is 
danger of the coyote pulling loose when he 
plunges about in the trap, unless securely 
caught. If necessary to chain the trap to 
a root or stake, substitute, in the place of 
two links of the chain, a stout steel-coil 
spring three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
and four inches long, such as is used in the 
construction of a common type of bed- 
spring. This affords enough “give” to 
prevent the coyote’s pulling out the trap, 

Dig a hole deep enough to contain 
drag. Put the drag into the hole 

lace the traps about twenty inches distant 
rom the drag so that they will forms 
letter Y with the drag in the center. 

Dig a pocket for each trap just deep 
enough so that the set trap vil be level 
with the surface when covered with an 
eighth of an inch of dirt. Cover the drag 
with the dirt removed in setting the tr 
Dig slight trenches for the chains. Set 
the traps, turn the springs toward the 
bases of the pans so that the jaws will 
lie flat, and bed each trap firmly in its 
pocket. Then cover the springs and 
chains with dirt. : 

If a trap springs too easily take a bit of 
fine straw about three-fourths of an inch 
long and stand it upright like a pillar, 
under the pan. Fine dry grass or wool 
een my from an old sheepskin, placed 
oosely under the pan will keep pebbles or 
clods from rolling under it. 

The use of both scent and meat bait at 
the same time is not recommended 
Scatter a spoonful of scent in the “set” of, 
if bait is to be used, scatter a small handful 
of lard cracklings, or of scorched bacon 
rinds cut into fine bits, about the traps, 0 


[Continued.on page 113] 


30 OR 40 FEET TO CARCASS 


Fig. 3. Set for ‘‘wise” coyotes 4 
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SHADE ROLLERS AND 
RINDOW-SHADE FABRICS 

are STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 260 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Get Morek 

i 

/ 

nearest you, Write to Dept. FJ-4. : 

Fig. 1. Open set for coyotes 

Mah TS Fig. 2. Trail set (traps not bedded) 
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PAVID WHITE Size fully guaranteed. § 

DAVID WHITE, Dept. 10, Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ask Your Dealer 
The woman who 


her responsibility for the 
sound sleep of every mem- 
ber of her household will 
give them 


SIMMONS METAL BEDS 
Built for Sleep “ 


Twin Beds, Cribs,. Day Beds— 
and: Simmons Springs, in every 
way worthy to go with Sim- 
mons Beds. 


Are Stmmons 


The ‘“‘CORONADO’” 


Design 1814—in Twin Pair 


Beds too good 


for guests and children. 


LD habits, often die 
hard. For instance— 
the habit of furnishing the 
guest room or children’s. 
room with the beds dis- 
carded by Mother when she 
bought new furniture for 
her own. room. 
That perhaps was all very 
well when the only choice of 


beds was one of style and 
price 


But now people are think-. 
ing of sleep, first of alf. 

That means Simmons 
Beds, Built for Sleep—a 
clean sweep of alf the old 
beds, and Simmons Beds in 
every bedroom. 

Twin Beds, by all means! 
One sleeper does not disturb 
the other, or communicate 
colds or other infections. 


* * 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the wonderful Simmons 
Beds—built for sleep. 

See how noiseless they 
are. No creaking of joints 
ne to work loose and 
rattle. 


A bed which invites com- 
plete relaxation of muscle, 
nerve and brain — actually 
inducing. that sound, re- 
freshing sleep so necessary 
to every member of your 
household. 


THE “CORONADO” 

Desigr §814—in Twin Pair 

Drawing its inspiration 
from: the exquisite tracery 
found in old Spanish palaces. 
—Simmons new Square Steel 
Tubing; seamless, smooth, 
beautifully enameled im the 
accepted decorative colors.— 
Simmons patented pressed 
steel noiseless Corner Locks. 
Easy rolling casters.—Your 
choice of Twim Pair and 
Double Width. Ss 
pleasing in Twin Pair. 


If your dealer does. not 
show you the Simmons line, 
you need only write to us. 
We will see that they are 
shown to you. 


Free Booklets on Sleep! — 
Write us for ‘‘What Leading Medi- 
cal Journals: and Health Maga- 
zines Say about Separate Beds and. 
Sound Sleep’’ and “‘ Yours for a 
Perfect Night’s Rest.’’ / 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH A@LANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


IMMONS BEDS 


Built 


- 
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N work is light this 


winter, lay a handsome 


Oak Floor over that old floor. 
Your house will be brighter,. 
: cleaner, more liyable and attrac- 
tive. Dusting and sweeping will 
be so much easier for the women 
folks. Carpets are a lot of trouble, 
besides being decidedly un- 
healthy. 
A nice rug or two, and no one, 
city or country, can boast a finer 
floor, for there is no better floor 
than Oak. And it lasts for a 
hundred years. It never gives 
out. 
Do the job yourself, if you 


wish, or the boys can do it. Our 
‘ free book tells how. 
‘ A special grade of %4 oak floor- 
- ing is made especially for this 


purpose. It costs _less than 
enough carpet to cover the same 
space. Ask any dealer. 

Send for the book. It tells, 
among other interesting things, 
why people sometimes’ think 
Oak Floors too expensive for 
the average home, which is a 
great mistake. 

Write today. 


OAK FLOORING 


1035 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Trade Marking Farm Products 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


RADE-MARKS are assets for farm- 

ers who go in for direct marketing. 

There are the best of reasons for 
trade-marking the products that are fully 
up to grade, and maybe have quality to 
spare. 

The man who sells farm produce direct will 
cash in most effectually on a trade-mark 
that has inspired consumer confidence, for 
the simple reason that his direct connec- 
tion renders it easy for the satisfied cus- 
tomer to “come back for more,” and the 
further reason that the aforesaid customer 
is not distracted by substitutes that a 
middleman proclaims “just as good.” 

Trade-marks are good business for 
farmers who have not 
(at least at the out- 
set) sold direct, and 
in some _ instances 
have enabled them to 
cultivate direct deal- 
lishment of identity. 
The logic of the use 
of a trade - mark ved 
the man whose prod- 
uct, we will suppose, 
measures up to the 
grade stand- 
ards, is that it en- 
ables him to get credit 
for quality plus, or for super - quality. 

No matter how high a plane of quality 
is demanded in a siandasliondinn scheme 
or how many steps there be in a graded 

roduct, there is bound to be a certain 
atitude within a grade,—degrees of quality 
within the prescribed limits. If a producer 
exceeds the minimum, the grade mark 
does not do his product full justice and 
he may advantageously reinforce it with 
a trade-mark that will,.in time, come to 
betoken to buyers a “heaping measure” of 
quality. 

In farm products where, even within 
established grades, there is a lack of uni- 
formity of quality, a trade-mark may come 
to stand for an evenness and a depen nage: 
that is esteemed by some buyers above 
other virtues. 


Wrong Ideas About Trade-Marks 


Trade-marking farm products has to over- 
come two popular misconceptions. First, 
the impression that the trade-mark is a 
luxury only for farmers who have for sale 
a product such as citrus fruit, the volume 
of sales of which 
warrant national 
advertising cam- 
paigns that will fa- 
miliarize the general 
public with the chosen 
trade-mark. 

That this is a mistaken 
notion has lately been 
proved by the number 
and diversity of trade- 
marked farm products 
recently sent to market 
and by the volume o 
trade in such products 
that has, on occasion, 
been worked up with 
little or no other adver- 
tising than the tradgs 
mark itself gives. The 
is as much. truth as ever 
in the old adage that “a 
satisfied customer is the 
best advertisement,” but 
the buyer requires a 
trade-mark or trade- 
name to express his sat- 
isfaction. 

Another unjust sus- 
picion of trade-markin, 


Trade-mark, South Dakota Potato 
Growers’ Association 


CHIEF PETOSKEY 


banded together in a selling exchange or 
cooperative organization of one kind or 
another. 

That impression is understandable 
since the pioneers, and the successful jn- 
stances in trade-marking of farm produetgs. 
have been alliances of the type mentioned, 
Bowers, number of instances where in- 

ividual farmers, operating single-handed 
have been just as suecessful in enlisting 
trade-mark aid, is increasing. As a matter 
of fact, the trade-mark is a particularly 
valuable adjunct for the farmer who plays. 
a lone hand, because it enables him te 
build in concrete form a reputation for 


a product in which he excels, or for all the 


products of a farm 
where the average of 
is unusually 


the case of farm 
products that 
through twe or 
hands ere they reach 
ultimate consumers, 
it is desirable for the 
sake of the producer's 
reputation that his 
“commercial auto- 
graph” bean indelible 
one—one that “won't 
come off’’—and that 
it be attached, if practicable, te each , 
separate product. That is why the orange 
growers of California have been at 
pains to discover a way to brand each in- 
dividual orange, and why the walnut 
growers of the same state offered a prize 
of $10,000 to.any person who would invent 
a machine that would impress a mark on 
the shell of each nut. ; 


Trade-Mark Must Fit the Product 


Although farmers can have bona-fide 
trade-marks without toeing a chalk-line as 
to just how the marks are affixed to the 
goods, the users of trade-marks must, if 
they desire to gain that federal sanction 
that is conferred by registration at the 
United States Patent Office at Washington, 
D. C., see to it that the marks are directly 
associated with the goods in some manner. 

Recently it was announced that live- 
stock breeders in Buchanan county, Ia, 
intended to adopt the custom of trade 
marking and would use the mark selected 
on stationery and advertising matter. A 
design thus confined to use on printed 
matter might be called a trade-mark, but 
it would not be eligible to a place om 


"QUALITY 


Uncle Sam’s official roster. 
Attaching a trade-mark to livestock 
is not a simple problem, unless the 


trade-mark be carried by a metal 
tag or some other similar 
medium; but it must 
be solved if the govern- 
ment is to give sole 
exclusive rights to 
use of the chosen mark. 
Furthermore, it is esset- 
tial if a federal trade 
mark certificate is to be 
secured, that the live 
stock or agricultura 
product that has been 
marked for ular 
identification s 
not merely in local trade 
but shall pass in inte 
state commerce. How 
ever, as for this last 
few shipments across 
state lines will serve @ 

meet the requirement 

The supposed hi 

cost of trade - marking 
has deterred some farm 


is that it has been look Reg Trade Mark ers who would otherwise . 
upon as suited to use Trade-mark adopted by Michigan have been inclined 30% 
only where farmers are Potato Growers’ Association  * [Continued on page 101) 
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Made from Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN and BOYS 
UNION DRAWERS 


YS are shorter. Fields look bleak and 

bare. You move up closer to the stove 
of an evening. You button up in the morning 
because of nippy north winds. 


You will do well to renew your underwear 
supply for the winter with some warm 10-rib 
Knitting Mayo Underwear. 


10-ribs to the inch instead of the usual eight 
make Mayo the warmest medium-pricedunder- 
wear you can buy. It is only natural that a 
closer knit garment should be warmer and give 
longer wear. 


But more, this 10-rib knitting gives you that 
elastic yet close fit which allows perfect freedom 
of motion. And Mayo 10-rib garments stay 
elastic and soft long after the washtub has tried’ 
its best to “‘take it out of them.”’ 

The next time you’re in town get your dealer 
to. show you Mayo Underwear. We feel con- 
fident you’ll take it home with you. 

You will be sure to get real warmth and wear 
if you get this 10-rib Mayo Underwear from 
your dealer. Be sure to look for our diamond- 
shaped trade-mark—in the neckband of every 
genuine Mayo garment. 


THE MAYO MILLS 


MAYODAN, N. Cc. MT. AIRY, N.C.) 


Sales Office: 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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in the days o 

Queen Elizabeth Sheraton 


Out the golden 


’ HE search led back across the Atlantic, patronage of kings. The arts prospered like 
: into the manor-houses of England, the cha- _ flowers under June’s smiling sun. Architects 
teaux of France, and the castles of conjured up monumental palaces. 
Italy. Here they came to light—the Landscape artists set them in fairy 
aristocrats of furniture—the true grounds, Painters illumined their : 
originals of the period-furniture walls with imperishable canvases. 
styles. And Mr. Edison’s designers Unparalleled designers and craftsmen 
adapted seventeen of these master- furnished their interiors. 


pieces for the modern American home. This era of luxury produced Chip- 


> ai * pendale, Sheraton, and other masters 
Periop Furwiture is a heritage of ! of the English, French and Italian 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. yj schools. It brought the cabinet- 
The Georges reigned in England, _ maker’s art to itssmost exquisite de- 
and the Louis ruled in France. Leais XIV velopment. It was aptly named “THE 


Fine living was the ideal of the day. Gotpen Ace or Furniture.” 


Men of artistic genius were lionized by fair Two cenruriss later came a momentous de- 
ladies, and made wealthy through the lavish velopment in music. : 
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“Jacobean 


age furniture 


ISON, the thinker, conceived the vision heard them. No one was able to tell the living 
of an America, whose every home would performance from its Re-Creation by the 
be blessed with great music,—through New Edison. 


a phonograph of Supreme Reais. Tur FAMILY that has an ear for the 
Edison, the inventor, gave three mil- finer thingsin music is the family that 
lions of his money and seven years of has an eye for the finer things in furni- 
his time to an exhaustive research— ture. Mr. Edison decided that Edison 
out of which the New Edison was Cabinets should be patterned after the 
finally evolved. most exquisite furniture known. 


Then commenced those startling And so the search led back across 
tests by which he proved, through the Atlantic, into the manor-houses 
direct comparison, that the New of England, the chateaux of France, 
Edison Re-Creatts. an artist’s per- and the castles of Italy. Mr. Edison’s 
formance exactly as the artist himself ; designers made every Edison Cabinet 
gives it. More than 4,000 such tests a period cabinet out of the Golden 
were given, with over fifty vocalists andinstru- Age of Furniture. 
mentalists. More than four million people THomas A. Epson, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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| Confidence 
in the bank— 
confidence 

in the YALE Lock 


Bankers take no chances—they 
H know the great security in YALE 
Timelocks, Combination and Safe 
; Deposit Locks. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the bank locks in use in 


America are YALE. 


Next time you go to your bank, 
ask to be shown the YALE Time- 
lock, which for half a century has 
proven absolutely reliable. 

The same character present in every 
YALE Timelock is found in every other 
design of YALE Lock, in YALE Hard- 
ware, Padlocks, Night Latches, Door 
Closers, Chain Blocks, Industrial Electric 


Trucks. 


Always buy by the name and be sure that 
it appears on the product. 


YALE Made is YALE Marked 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


; Makers of the Yale Locks 
General Works and Offices: 


Wood will be in demand this winter. You can make 
big money with the Phillips One-Man Drag Saw— 


: Saws 15 to 35 Cords Daily 


Felis tree — makes ties. also runs other 
machine 
made $36.80sa wing stove wood 


. “Iran my Phillips 
len: . Alldone 


aw one day and ¢ 


with one man — 
erdale.’’ Justsend 

nmame—acard will 
do—for free 

folder and money oe 

saving prices. 
PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG. COMPANY 

722 Phillips Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


BINDS ANY LOAD 


Lamber, logs, . pipe, boilers. Keeps wagon box from 

; eading when a tightens wire fences. Holds any 

in—lasts a lifetime. Weight Guaranteed. Price 

$2.50, delivered east of Rockies. Pays its cost in week’s 
teaming. Safer, surer, quicker t boom pole. 

Ohio. 


E. C. STACY, Manfr., Tiffin, 
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Firewood, the Sixth Farm Crop 


A crop that is 


worth raising 


Buzz up all old rails and pieces of timber. 


in value in 1918. The six crops 
ranked as follows: Corn, wheat, 
cotton, hay, oats, firewood. 

Prices of firewood are going up. The 
average farm price in 1916 was $2.75 a 
cord; 1917, $3.42 a cord; 1918, $4.73 a 
cord. Letters received recently from quite 
a few cities indicate clearly that prices 
this winter are going to be unusually high. 
Farmers with woodlots should get busy 
and clean out dead trees, undergrowth, 
driftwood—in fact, any wood that has a 
value and can be sold without injuring the 
usefulness of the woodlot. However, we 
do not advise any one to sell wood and buy 
coal, unless it is cheaper to do so. 

Wood getting comes at a time when 
other farm work is comparatively light. 
Hence, the firewood crop can be handled 
to advantage and will bring in an income 
when other farm incomes are light. 


Fuel Value of Wood 


Two pounds of dry wood of any non- 
resinous species have about as much heatin 
value as a pound of good coal. A ton o 
coal taken as the equivalent in heatin 
value of one cord of heavy wood, one an 
one-half cords of medium-weight wood, or 
two cords of light wood. 

The following table is an approximation 
of the number of cords of seasoned wood 
of various kinds needed to give the same 
amount of heat as a ton of coal: 


Pris ate was the sixth farm crop 


Cords Coal 
Hickory Ash 
oak elm 
1< beech locust =1 ton 
birch longleaf pine 
hard maple cherry 


Wood is worth money 


Shortleaf pine Douglas fir 
1% {western hemlock sycamore =1 ton 
red gum soft maple 
Cedar Cypress 
redwood basswood 
2) poplar spruce =1 ton 
catalpa white pine 


Resin gives twice as much heat as wood, 
weight for weight. Hence such woods ag 
the pines and firs have more heating 
power te ton than non-resinous woods, 

The fuel value of wood depends in many 
cases not alone upon its heating power, 
but also upon such qualities as easy igni- 
tion, rapid burning, Teeadoen from smoke, 
and uniform heat. As a rule, soft woods 
burn more readily than hard woods, and 
light woods more readily than heavy 
woods. The pines give a quicker, hotter 
fire and are consumed in a shorter time 
than birch, whereas birch gives a more 
intense flame than oak. On the other 
hand, oak gives a very steady heat. 


Buck-Saws, Buzz-Saws, Drag-Saws 


“Bucking up” wood with a buck-saw is the 
“cord-a-day” plan. Few men can beat 
that record when it comes to sawing cord- 
wood into stove lengths. With a power 
saw, three men can saw from ten to fifteen 
cords a day. Three neighbors can use such 
a saw to good advantage to saw all their 
wood. For exercise, a buck-saw can’t be 
beaten, but for sawing wood, use power. 
For ordinary use, a twenty-four @ 
twenty-six inch circular saw is used. A 
six-horse power engine will furnish as 
power, but a larger engine is better. 
engine and saw-frame, if mounted on & 
truck, can be readily moved from one field 


[Continued on page 112] 
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How Thousands of Householders 
Coal Through Dirty Boilers 


Wwe" more simple than a 
good heating plant? So 


simple that tending it is anybody’s 


job. And keeping it clean is no- 


body’s job. | 
A clean exterior may not count 
but unless the inside is clean 
you’re wasting tons of coal. The 
slightest degree of hardness in 
the water you use causes scale to 
form. A mere eighth of an inch 
of scale uses up a ton of coal extra 
for every four tons you burn. 
Rain water is the only sure 
soft water. 
- “X” Boiler Liquid is the onlysure 
preventive of scale 
in hard water. 
Steamfitters 
‘have known this 
for years. ‘They 
have applied “X” 
to all types of in- 


Boiler “‘X”’ is a liquid whose chemical 
properties are such that it not only elimi- 
nates the scale and rust already formed, 
but also prevents them from forming. 


And when heated and in contact with 
the air it turns to a metal-like solid, effec- 
tively stopping all holes and cracks. 


dustrial boilers. But household 
boilers have been neglected be- 
cause steamfitters are not called 
into the home unless trouble 
occurs. 

_ “X” Boiler Liquid now is put up 
in handy form for application to 


home heating plants. Your steamfitter 
will put it in, in five minutes, or if he is 


too busy, any handy man will do it. 
““X” Boiler Liquid makes old boilers 
work like new — and the older they are 
the more coal they burn, “X” Liquid 
dissolves scale and prevents it forming. 
Its use is boiler insurance. It stops all 
leaks in cracked and porous sections 
and split nipples. In half an hour the 
repair will stand 500 Ibs. pressure. 
Tested and ap- 
proved by 28,000 
steamfitters. Avail- 
able from any one of 
them—or from good 
hardware dealers. 
Good for either steam 
or hot water heat. 


W4§ St 
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t Won’t Burn—sy wiuam WALTON 


The Garage Tha 


The studs are made of heavy sheet metal 


rage?’”’ asked my neighbor, casually. 
“No; I’m going to rout the fire fiend; 
I'll build something fireproof,’ I answered. 

“Then you'll use brick or concrete 
block?” 

“No, nothing like that; I’m building on 
an entirely new principle. Come around 
next week and I'll show you.” 

So next week he came, and saw what you 

see in the first illustration above—a flimsy, 
bird-cage affair. 
“Now, don’t laugh!” I warned him. 
“Look at»these studs; they’re made of 
extremely heavy sheet steel, on the 
principle of a metal fence-post, only very 
much lighter. We set these up, fasten 
them to a sheet-metal sill with stove- 
bolts, then put a plate of the same sort on 
top. Next, we cover the whole thing with 
one sheet of expanded metal lath, hooked 
on to the prongs of the studs. See?” 


‘T SUPPOSE you'll build a frame ga- 


He nodded. “It’s just like putting up a 


woven-wire fence on metal ‘ 

“You have the idea exactly,” I answered. 
“But at this stage of the game the whole 
thing wabbles and shakes like a corn-field 
in a breeze; so these mene page 4 wooden 
struts and braces are put in. me back 
tomorrow and see how it looks.” 

In the morning he came over, and we 
went out to the garage. The plasterers 
were at work; they had inenied the lath 
with a heavy coat of cement-mortar on the 
outside of the building; then, when this 
had set, they went inside and back- 
plastered everything. Finally, they a 

lied another coat to the outside, and the 
was done. 

“You see this gives me a solid wall-slab 
of concrete about one and three-fourths 
inches thick; the metal lath is right in the 
center and reinforces it. Next week we'll 
take down the tempo: braces, and then 
Tl have a stiff, sturdy building that you 
can’t destroy with a sledge-hammer.” 

“We'll see,” he said, rather doubtfully. 
“But isn’t this a pretty costly way to 
build?” 

“No; it’s much cheaper than brick or 
almost anything else; and it saves insur- 
ance, repairs and paint,” I told him; and 
he went home partly convinced that I was 


right. 

The result showed that I was right; and 
I’ve built a lot of similar structures, large 
and small, since then—houses, garages, 
and so on. This particular garage had a 
wooden roof; but I’ve found that a con- 
crete roof is perfectly practical, with metal 
lath and light steel rafters. A coating of 
roof-tar or something of that sort makes it 
waterproof. 

Floor-joists look like Fig. 1, two sheet- 
metal channels bolted together, back to 
back, making a very light-weight I-beam. 
If we are building a house we stretch sheets 
of very heavy, close-meshed expanded 
metal over the top, and pour a rather dry 
mixture of concrete on this, as in Fig. 2. 
If we want a wooden floor we nail a wooden 


strip on top of each beam; the nail is 
driven down into the joint between the two 
steel channels. Over this strip we lay the 
finished hardwood floor; the concrete 
makes a perfect fire-stop beneath the 
wood. The ceiling of the room below is 
made by stretching light metal lath on the 
gh side of the beams and plastering 
ig. 3 shows another way of doing it; 
as oe floor reinforcing is plastered 
directly underneath (back-plastered), and 
the metal joists are cased with 
eos too. This gives a 
med-ceiling ef- 
fect in the room 
below that is 
very attractive. 
And this 
method 


Fig. 2. Wood floor on top of concre' 
lompos tia 


Composition 
floor on top 
of concrete 


will resist a very fierce fire, such as might 
occur if the room were filled with hay, 
wooden furniture, oil, ete. The floor in 
this case can be of some composition 
material, or even of smooth cement 
treated with a liquid that hardens and 
reserves it. Interior partitions are made 
ike the walls; metal lath on metal stud- 
ding, covered with cement plaster. 

This system is coming more and more 
into every-day use; it is inexpensive, fire- 
woe easily erected and very satisfactory. 

sides, it isn’t a monopoly; there are 
quite a number of reliable, competitive 
concerns, making the metal lath and 
framing. I have tried it out very thor- 
oughly for a number of years, and I have 
found it good. 

There are other types of garages that 
won’t burn—galvanized metal, hollow 
tile, cement block, etc., which may suit 


Plasterers put on a heavy coat of cement-mortar 


you as well as the use of sheet metal and 
stucco. My own personal taste is for this 
latter type. The Editor of The Farm 
Journal will advise you where you can 
get fireproof garage materials, and also 
ready-made fireproof garages. By all 
means have a garage that won’t burn, 


Better Farmhouse Floors 


By D. WILLIAMSON 


“T’M going to build a farmhouse,” 
I say, or “I’m going to remodel this old 
farmhouse.” 

Very good; you get your plans, pore over 
catalogs, consult with your contracter, 
then set to work. The walls are to be 
hollow tile, we’ll say; the roof, asbestos 
shingle; electric lights are to be put in; a 
vacuum-cleaning system installed. ‘ 
I’m going to have ene right up to 
the very last minute!” you tell your 
neighbors. 

But, hold on; how about the floors? 
Are you going to use the same old sort 
that your grandfather put down when he 
built? No, I don’t believe you are; ’m 
sure you want better floors to match all 
the other good things. And so I havea 
notion you'll be interested, if I tell you 
what I’ve learned about modern floors from 
practical experience. 

Hardw floors, properly laid, are a 
splendid investment, save a lot of house- 


work, and with good care are almost ever- 


lasting. In a new house I always lay a 
good level floor of cheap pine boards; then, 
the very last thing, when all other work 
is done, I cover this with building paper, 
and lay the hardwood floor. At present 
prices of lumber, the thin ‘the thing 


* eighths or half an inch) is the thing to 


use; but be sure that the ends as well as 
the edges are tongued and grooved, else it 
won’t lie level.. As for the material, that 
depends on circumstances; Ihave used 
both white oak and hard maple, wjth ex 
cellent results. There is very little choiee, 
when all things are considered. The oak 
has rather the prettier grain, especially if 
uarter-sawed; but it is more expensive. 
he cheaper grades of maple have ugly 
streaks and marks; but they wear just as 
well on a kitchen. floor as the more costly. 
And there are other kinds of hardwe 
that will give good service and satisfaction. 
In an old house the floors have usus 
sagged, so you will need to lay nailing- 
strips of different thickness to level pe 
new flooring. Therefore, very thin " 
ing will spring and bend when walked on, 
since it is not lying flat on the rough floor; 
three-fourths-inch is the least I can ret 
ommend for that purpose. i 
I generally scrape my floors, but this 18_ 
not absolutely necessary, and is quite ex- 
pensive if properly done. Planing a hard- 
wood floor, however, is the worst. thing 
you can do; even a very sharp plane-bib 
[Continued on page 73] 3 
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Free 
Decorative Service 
ANY ewomen are finding our 
Decorative Service invalu- 

able as an aid in furnishing their 

homes. Without obligation to 

you this department offers help- 

ful suggestions for arrang- 

ing tasteful interiors for 

those rooms whose decor- 

ation may bea problem 

to you. 


A sanitary 
bedroom floor— 


HE bedroom, more than any other room 
in the house, must be kept dust-free and 


healthfully clean. 


It’s the easiest thing in the world to remove 
dust and lint from the smooth, sanitary surface 
of a Congoleum Rug. A damp mop does it 
in a moment. 


And for a simply-furnished room, that needs 
a a bit of color to give it character, Congo- 
eum is the ideal rug. Art Rug No. 350, shown 
here, is a particularly popular one for the bed- 
room. A quilt of quaint design, furniture on 
simple lines, lend a note of harmony to this 
modest interior. 7 

Because Congoleum is sanitary, waterproof, 
and so very easy to clean, it is unquestionably 
the rug for your bedroom. 


_ The design shown above 
is leum Art-Rug No. 

350. In the6x9 foot size 
the price is $9.75. 


And, of course, it would not deserve its immense 
popularity if it were not so genuinely artistic in design 
and pattern. No other low-priced rug can boast the 
appropriateness and good taste of Congoleum for 
floors throughout the house. And none costs so little. 


3x 4% feet $2.40 7%x 9 feet $11.85 
3x6 feet 3.20 9 x10% feet 16.60 
6x9 feet 9.75 9 x12 feet 19.00 


The Gold Seal on the face of every rug is an honest guar- 
antee. Its services are seldom required, but it refunds your 
money if the rug you buy does not prove to possess all the 
qualities claimed for it. There is only one grade of Congo- 
leum and the Gold Seal is its identification mark. Look for it. 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than those quoted; in 
Canada prices average 2590 higher. All prices subject tochange without notice, 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS KANSASCITY MONTREAL 


to Look 
for the 
Gold Seal 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOT# 
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DUCK FEATHERS DON’T FOOL 
THE PERFECT PATTERN 


UCK HUNTERS praise 

the Winchester pattern— 

that even distribution of 
the high-speed Winchester shot 
charge which will not let duck 
vulnerability get through. 

They know that the fattest big 
wild mallard drake is largely feath- 
ers. That to bring him down 
neatly at average range, they 
must hit him where he is vulner- 
able. And hit him hard—not 
tickle his feathers or scratch his 
skin with a few pellets. 

The very careful combination 
of Winchester gun boring and 
Winchester shot-shell loading, re- 
sults in great gun-and-shell har- 
mony. Producing a shot pattern 
remarkable for its even distri- 
bution, yet without any loss of 
combustion speed or shot velocity. 

The pattern shown above was 
made at 35 yards, with 114 ounces 
of standard No. 5 shot; 30-inch 


circle; mallard duck drawn actual 
size. It was shot with a 12-gauge 
Winchester Model 12 Repeating 
Shotgun of standard grade, and an 
ordinary Winchester Repeater Shell. 

Shoot a Winchester Hammer- 
less Repeating Shotgun, Model 
12. Or if you prefer, a Model 97, 
with exposed hammer. 

And always use Winchester 
Shells— Leader or Repeater in 
smokeless, New Rival or Nublack 
in black powder. The only claim 
we make for them is the service 
they give you. Of course they are 
waterproof. Of course they are 
properly made, primed, loaded, 
wadded and crimped. They are 
balanced in quality, like all Win- 


chester products. 


Make your purchases from your 
local hardware or sporting goods 
store. And write to us for any 
particular information you wish on 
shotguns and shells or their use. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 


Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
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A Third- Party Ticket for Stock Raisers 


OUNTY Agent Swoboda, of Wiscon- 

sin, has started a third-party ticket. 

Plank No. 1 in the platform is war- 
fare on the “‘bullsheviki’”—the scrub bulls; 
Plank No. 2 is The Farm Journal’s slogan, 
“Purebred Sires for Every Farm.” 

People all over the country are stumping 
for this ticket. George Putnam, President 
of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has weighed and tested the milk 
from individual cows in his herd for 
more than ten years, and as a result of 
this careful system of records now has 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


skim-milk calf, another was in a mine 
shaft without food and water for twenty 


days, while all others were left with their 


mothers, the same as the scrub steers. 
With this to overcome the three steers 
brought a sum only $34.35 less than what 
five of the others would have sold for. 

On the stump in Wisconsin is Arthur 


some figures of great significance to 
livestock breeders and of great benefit 
to himself in his efforts to improve his 
herd. The table gives production 
figures for four cows and a daughter and 
granddaughter of each one—twelve 
cows in all. Note the increase in pro- 
duction of each daughter and grand- 


daughter: Per But. Per 

Milk nt Fat Cent 
, Lbs. c. Lbs. Inc. 
Cow No. 1 225 


3904 : 
Daughter of No. 1 4889 25 257 14 
Granddaughter of 


No. 1 6332 62 315 40 
Cow No. 2 4257 242 
Daughter of No. 2 5372 26 306 26 


aon , 92 490 102 
Cow No. 3 - 174 
Daughter of No. 3 4058 17 2038. 16 


Cow No. 4 4899 278 


Producer of pure bred and high-grade 


Cheap to buy, producer of scrub offsprings, 
ai old t $90 cheat ands delusion” 


OA Grade Bull 


©) Serub-Bull 


Your vote 


determines 
Daughter of No. 4 5824 17 328 18~- backward in your livestock operations. Why W 


Granddaughter of 
No. 4 312 


Average increase of 


FOR HELP IN MARKING YOUR BALLOT. 


the buyers can stop at every other farm to 
find what they want. In the other coun- 
ties they must take one in three, four, or 
even more farms. 


County Agents Locate Purebreds 


Three plans “for making purebred bulls 
more available to those who want them 
have recently been suggested. Commit- 
tees from the local breed associations 

have been asked to keep Wisconsin 


A Sample Ballot--A Business Ticket °u"‘y agents supplied with up-to-date 


lists of the sires the members have, 
Dairymen in the whole-milk districts 
and dairymen in the upper counties, 
where more cows are needed, are asked 
to cooperate so that the good herds in 
the condensery districts will be headed 


VOTE 1 GH | by purebred sires, and the calves sold 


from those herds at slightly above veal 


If You Are Farming for Profit, There prices fo districts where they can be 
Is Only ONE PLACE to Put the ‘x raised. Bulls that have been in service 


two years in one herd should be sold or 


Pure Bred Bull 


Grade heifers at 2 years old, worth 


instead of being sent to the block. 
Stumping for the purebred ticket in 
New Jersey is the Experiment Station, 
which has analyzed some of the ad- 
vanced register records that it has 
under supervision. 
At the head of the Guernsey sires 


Cheap the Tong van, Produter of “boarder” cows; hears from for last year was Ne Plus Ultra, The 
7805 125 352 102 9 


production of his daughters completing 
their records during the year averaged 


49 392 41 SEE COUNTY AGENT F. G. SWOBODA ‘¥enty-five per cent higher than the 


best records of their dams. When his 
entire list of tested daughters is con- 


each daughter 


dain 964 21 44 19  Sesdquarters, First National Bank Building, Wausau, Wisconsin, sidered, the comparison is even more 


Average increase of 
each grand- 
daughter over 
dam . $272 82 157 71 

The daughters are all from the same 

sire and the granddaughters all from an- 

other sire. Mr. Putnam says that the 
dams received fully as good care as the 
daughtérs and granddaughters. He credits 
all the improvement to the use of good 


Purebred Meat Sold Higher 

On the stump to boost the purebred ticket 

in South Dakota is W. G. Trotter. His 
campaign speech follows: 

“The steers sired by my purebred bull 

brought me an average per head 

of $52.25 more than those sired 


sires, 


Collentine, who takes charge of out-of- 
state buyers who write to the State College 
for assistance in buying stock in Wisconsin. 

Collentine says that the reason buyers 
go to so few-counties to buy dairy cattle 
is because they have to do too much driv- 
ing in most counties to get what they want. 
They have to drive miles and milés because 
there are too few purebred sires in a 
county, and the buyers want good grade 
heifers or cows sired by a purebred amet 
bred to a purebred. 

In three counties, Waukesha, Walworth 
and Sawyer, more than fifty per cent of 


‘the bulls are purebred. In those counties 


. striking, Seventeen of his daughters 
that have been entered in the Advanced 
Register also have dams with Advanced 
Register records. When ’llowance is made 


-for under age records, the average yearly 


butterfat production of seventeen daugh- 
ters is 706 pounds, while the average for 
the seventeen dams is 553 pounds; this is 
an increase of 153 pounds of butterfat, or 
twenty-seven per cent. 

New Jersey produces annually 100,000,- 
000 gallons of milk valued at approximately 
$30,000,000. If every dairy sire used in 
the state should increase the production 
of his daughters over their dams by the 
same percentage that Ne Plus Ultra 

did, it would mean an annual 


by a scrub bull. The steers from 
the purebred sire topped the 
Omaha market as feeders the day 
they were sold, while others were 
serub feeders ond sold as such. 
There was no difference in the age 
of these steers nor in the feed and 
care they received.” 

The above facts were brought 
out when Mr. Trotter marketed 
five head of steers and some dry 
cows, selling at Omaha last Oc- 
tober. The steers all sold as feeders 
and the cows as canners. The 
cows were the mothers of all the 
steers and sold for $6 a hundred as 

cows. The two steers sired 
by a scrub bull brought an aver- 


milk, with a value of about 
$7,000,000. 

The above figues tell only a 
very small part of the story. Ne 
Plus Ultra was bred to cows of 
high producing ability. This is 
shown by the fact that the seVen- 
teen dams mentioned averaged, on 
the basis of mature cows, 553 
pounds of butterfat a year. 


Use Good Purebreds Only 


No stock-raiser should be satis- 
fied until he has the services of 
purebred sires for his farm; not 
merely a purebred, but a produc~ 
’ tive purebred. Pedigrees don’t 
amount to anything ‘unless a sire 


age of $95.55 a head, while the 

steers siréd by a purebred 

bull brought an average of $147.80, 

making a difference of $52.25 in 
favor of the purebred sire. 

There was a handicap on the 

purebred sire steers, for one was @ 


This cow was sired by a purebred Holstein sire, and 
is out of a scrub cow. At four years her record was 
6,822.8 pounds of milk and 283.75 pounds of fat, 
an increase of forty-nine per cent in milk, forty- 
one per cent in fat, and $22.38 in profits over 


her dam’s best record 


‘can produte daughters better 
~ than their dams. 

Every user of a purebred sire 
should go on the stump for thie 
third-party ticket. Let us have 
good, purebred .sires for every 
farm. They will pay every time. 


increase of 27,000,000 gallons of | 
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It Pays To Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a half -tea- 

i spoonful to each gal- 

lon of winter cream 

and out of your 

churn comes butter 

of golden June shade 

to bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
“Golden Shade” in 
your butter all the year round. Stand- 
ard Butter Color for fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Mects all food laws,State and 
National. Used by all large creameries. 
Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 
Wells & Richardsén Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Prove at our risk that you can easily save 
One-third on high priced feed by using 


MILKOLINE 


which is 
Good Buttermilk 


Sold om 30 Days Free Trial 
Dictributors in every state. Write fer free 
booklet, “How To Make More From 
Hogs and Poultry.” Milkoiine has been fed 
by tens of of ane 
more than years. 

Your name on a postal card full 
information —send it now. 

MILKOLINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
407 Creamery Bldg., Mansas City, Mo. 


WE PAY 858 A WEEK and expenses and 
4 Ford Auto to poultry and 
sompoond= amy rial Cn 


men to tetreduce 
Pareane Kane 
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Greek Mythology, $22 a Ton - 


Both sides of ready-mixed dairy feed question 


feeds have put so many brands of 

feed on t market that the 
“vocabularies of Greek mythology and 
modern slang are being taxed to supply 
names,”’ as one man puts it. 

“But can a man afford to buy Greek 
mythology, rather than mix his own dairy 
feeds at home?” a cow tester asked me 
preg “During the period from January 
27 to February 21, men in our testing 
association, who mixed their own feed, 
actually saved $22 a ton. The ready- 
mixed rations in some cases cost $84 a ton 
and some men were getting just as good 
results from rations that they mixed at 
home for $62 a ton.” 

That brings the question of dairy feeds 
close home—especially close to those 
dairymen who are selling home-grown 
dairy feeds and buying back proprietary 
feeds with the money. 


Advantages of Ready-Mixed Feeds 


RERS of proprietary 


In the first place, the man who buys ready- ” 


mixed feeds is spared the labor and trouble 
of calculatihg and making grain mixtures; 
there is an economy in purchase and stor- 

of a large quantity of one feed instead 
of smaller quantities of several feeds; 
home mixing is not so thorough and the 
flavors are not blended so well. It is also 
claimed that manufacturers can supply a 
balanced ration, the inference being that 
they can do this, while farmers can not. 

The first two of these advantages apply 
where the dairyman buys all his feeds, but 
not where home-grown feed is to be had. 
As to the furnishing of a balanced ration, 
such a claim is absurd. 

“Before a grain mixture can be in- 
telligently prescribed which will supply 
even an approximation of a balanced 
ration,” says A. E. Perkins, of the Ohio 
Experiment Station, “the amount and 
character of the available hay, pasture, 
stover or silage must be known; also, the 

roduction of the cow. A grain mixture 
Lolaated for feeding with clover or alfalfa 
hay and silage would no longer be balanced 
if timothy, were substituted and silage 
were done away with. A high-producing 
cow must have a much higher proportion 
of protein in her food than the lighter 

ucer.” 

-Light-producing cows can get enough 

rotein from the feeds produced on most 
Soir farms; high producers, not so. But 
the extra protein can be bought in such 
feeds as cottonseed, linseed or gluten. 


“Why Not” of Proprietary Feeds 


There are three disadvantages to ready- 
mixed dairy feeds—their make-up is un- 
certain and variable, they are subject to 
adulteration, and they are generally high 
in price. No dairyman who chooses to 
buy ready-mixed feeds to get-out of the 


work of mixing his own has any right to 
kick against the higher price. 

/Most states have laws requiring feed- 

aking concerns to make a statement of 
chemical composition of feeds; if the feeds 
do not come up to standard, the brand 
must be discontinued, but the same feed can 
still be made and sold under other names, 

Even when a feed measures up to its 
manufacturer’s statement of e¢ ical 


composition, the exact value of any mix- ~ 


ture can not definitely be known without 
a digestion experiment, for the digest- 
ibility of a mixture may vary over a wide 
range for substances having the same 
eneral composition, but derived from 
ifferent sources. Therefore, a balanced 
ration is a tough job. 


Ready-mixed feeds are not always: 


adulterated, but their very nature invites 
the use of such materials as weed seeds, 
chaff, oat hulls and clippings, screenings, 
corn-cobs, shriveled grain, etc. 

There are many honest dairy feeds on 
the market. If the dairyman wants to 
buy a ready-mixed feed, an honest one is 
the only one to buy, even if it costs more 
than some other brand. An inexperienced 
feeder can do a great deal worse than to 
use a good ready-mixed feed. But watch 
the price. 


Sell Dollars and Buy Cents 


If there are enough feeds grown on the. 


farm, why not use them instead of selling 
them and buying their value back from 
some one else for more money? The grai 
in ready-mixed feeds was grown on a farm, 
The buyer of the feed must pay for hauling 
from the farm and back again, and 
expenses of hauling and manufacturing. 

Protein is the feed element that a great 
many dairymer™need most. I have before 
me a number of analyses of dairy feeds. 
Their prices per hundred range from $2.88 
to $3.30, and their protein content ranges 
from nine per cent to twenty-six per cent; 
the price per pound of protein ranges from 
thirteen cents to thirty-six cents. 

Then consider a mixture of equal parts 
of ground oats, wheat bran, forty-one per 
cent cottonseed-meal and _linseed-meal; 
the protein content is 25.3 per cent, the 
cost per hundred is $2.83 and the cost per 

und is 11.2 cents. This is the cheapest 

uy of all, if you leave out of consideration 
the cost of home mixing. Some of the 
best brands would be about as cheap as 
the home mixture suggested, if the labor 
of mixing were taken into consideration. 

The meat of the whole matter is this: 
Use home-grown feeds unless you find it 
cheaper and more convenient to buy good 
reffdy-mixed. It is never cheaper to use 
a poor proprietary feed. Buy a good brand 
with a good guarantee, or none, Pam 
“- is worse than poor feeding. 

owa. 


A.C. 


These two steers are the same age. 


The difference in weight and size is due ® 
the fact that the one on the left was fed wisely and well, while the other was stin 
Cutting down feed to saye money is biting off your nose to spite your face _ 3a 
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Made Better for Feeding 
Hogs and Poultry 
| 
| 
Your Own 
for curing and smoking meats Me ats 
telis how to save half on mest 
— bills with a National Giant Portable 
moke House. Opera or outdoors. 
eobe and littie bark for seesoning. 
HOUSE 
A7 Tears’ Success. Bewareoflmitationsand Experiments 
tries. veiy best way emoke hams, etc. 
smoking meats ase for store house. in since. Fire- 
TS EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. PARTICULARS, / 
CONTRACT AND ALUSTRATED BOOK PREE 
= DEPT LATORATORY SUPPLYCO, 7861 RIDUE AVE, PHILADA,PA 
—— i 


Goon Witt TRIUMPHANT UNDER TEST 


As this message is being written, 
Dodge Brothers’ daily, weekly and 
monthly production, is at the 
highest point in its history. 


The most casual sort of inquiry will 
satisfy you that this production 
is being absorbed as it is delivered. 


Within sight and sound as we 
write, a great addition to Dodge 
Brothers’ immense works, is being 
rushed to completion. 


The interesting thing about this 
situation is, that it is not likely that 
a half a hundred people have ever 
bought Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
just because they wanted:a motor 
car. 


Of the more than half a million who — 


have bought it—the over-whelming 
majority did so because of the 
name it bore. 


It has always been treated, by the 


American people in particular, as. 


an exception—always set apart, 
and singled out, and never judged 
by ordinary standards. 


It has always been thought of, and 
‘is still thought of, first, and fore- 
most, and all the time, only in 
terms of its goodness, and the 
results it gives. 


All of this is wonderful, in one way, 
and quite natural and logical in an- 
other. 


It all dates back to the day when 
John and Horace Dodge conceived 
and designed and finally built the 
car—after warning each other, and 
their associates, not even to think 
of it in any other terms than the 
best obtainable value. 


They began with a few almost ab- 
*surdly simple principles, bluntly 
expressed arid rigidly executed, 
about decency and honor and 


integrity—such as most of us 
wrote in our copy books at school. 


They reduced these old copy book 
maxims to a splendid and scientific 
system, pouring more, and more, 
and still more value into the car, 
and then marshalling all the re- 
sources of modern massed manu- 
facture to get their products into 


- the hands of the people at an 


honorable and an honest cost. 


These policies and principies have 
never been changed, and never will 
be changed, by so much as a hair’s 
breadth; and they have come to be 
recognized and accepted as Dodge 
Brothers principles wherever motor 
“cars are driven. 


It has all happened as John and 
Horace Dodge planned it—quite 
simply, naturally, and automati- 
cally, all over America, and all over 
the world. 


People do discriminate, as Dodge 
Brothers contended they would; 
people will find out when a motor 
car is well built and gives good 
service and great good value. 


Dodge Brothers market today is 
where they planned to locate and 
establish it—in the mind and the 
heart of every man and woman 
who admires good work, well done. 


It will last, and it will keep on 
growing, as.it has kept on growing 
for five years (faster than Dodge 
Brothers works could keep pace 
with it), as long as the number of 
those who believe that a mani- 


' facturer should build to serve and 


not merely to sell, continues ic 
increase. 


All is well with Dodge Brothers to- 
day, because John and Horace 
Dodge builded well in the begin- 


“ning, and because their business 


will continue to build well until 
the end. 


Dooce BrotHers, DETROIT 
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Off Summer Pas 


ures 


Your animals are coming off summer. pastures 
and going on dry feed. It’s a big change. Out in 
the succulent pastures, Nature supplies the tonics 
and laxatives to keep animals in condition. 


—But unless you supply these tonics and laxa- 


tives to your stock on dry feed, you are not going 


to get full returns from your hay, grain and fodder. 
Besides, your animals are apt to get “off feed” and a 


out of fix. 


‘Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Supplies the Tonics—Laxatives—Diuretics 


It keeps animals free from worms. 
It keeps their bowels open ard regular, 
It keeps the appetite and digestion good. 


Jt conditions cows for calving. 


It helps to keep up the milk flow. 
It keeps feeding cattle right up on their appetite. 


It keeps hogs healthy, thrifty, free from worms. 
It means health and thrift for all animals. 
Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size 


of your herd. Tell your dealer how many animals you 
have. Hehasa package tosuit. Good results guaranteed. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 
100 Ib. Drum, $8.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada, Smaller packages in proportion. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


25 Ib. Pail, $2.50 


Hess VS 
Dr. Hess Poul- 
start 
moulted hens 
to laying. 


Dr-Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills 


jak 


{ 
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Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HO 


GS 
wy lose money b: 
feeding scrub hogs aad 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs fq 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
‘Weere the 
rite 


and 3 
bred hogs in the world 
ay tor the true s of Lc 
. All foreign shipments 


ment I 
ns 


Ss. ern pected 
We have bred the O. 1. C. H since 1863 
and have never lost a with cholera or 


WRITE — TODAY — FOR 
FREE BOOK 

Hog from Birth to Sale" 

THE L. B, SILVER Cp. 

R-103 Salem. 


Fieming’s 
Colic Kills Horses 
Guccessfully used for years. Prevents co! leper. abottle 
Vest ket Veter- 
. Money back fit falle, Bend for ‘oc 


FLEMING SROTHERS, 227 Unien Stock Yards, Chicago 


No! She’s 
Not a Mooley 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for circular, 


JAS. SCULLY, Box 100, Pomeroy, Pa. 


DOLLARS IN HARES 


We suppl aranteed high grade stock and 
buy back fom raise at $7.00 to $18.50 and up 


pair, and express es. 
Use back toy barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and [lustrated Catalog Free. 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
405D Broadway - New York 


“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 


‘er for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
r Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hound: 
ounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aired: 
shipped on trial, al to 


took on -pags 


0 I Chester White Bears. Bred gilts. Young 


stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Sciota, Lilinols, 


.| lished himse'! 


Leading Aberdeen-Angus Sires 
By M. F. GRIMES 


Sythe is the native home of the 
Aberdeen-Angus, or “Doddie,” gg 
some prefer to say. This breed hag af. 
tained a place with the leading breeds of 
beef cattle in the United States, and this 

lace has been won largely through merit 

cause unquestionably less “boosting” 
has been done to place the breed beforg 
the public than to place any other. 

A record much to be envied has been 
gained by the breed in securing champion. 
ships in fat-steer contests with other 
breeds at-the leading shows of the conp- 
try. In eighteen contests for fat-steer 


championship at the International Live | 


stock Show, the Angus bullocks hayg 
‘earried off the prize ten times. To achieve 
this good record means that many good 
cattle have been developed, and a survey 
of the breed will show that many out 
standing sires have been used and pro 
duced in the leading herds of the country, 

Of the outstanding sires, none is better 
known than Prince Ito 50006, sire Eltham 


34796, dam Pride of Ivereshie 26587, bred * 


by George MacPherson Grant. It is to 
be no that this bull came from the 
great Ballindalloch herd of Scotland, 
owned by Mr. Grant. He was sold in 1902 
by M. A. Judy to B. R. Pierce and Son for 
$9,100. He was a sire of outstanding 
merit, a study of one herd alone in thig 
country showing that of twenty-four out 
standing prize winners produced, twenty. 
one trace directly through the sire to 
Prince Ito. His son, Prince Ito 2nd 
54471, bred by M. A. Judy and shown by 
C. J. Martin, was grand champion of the 
at the Chicago International in 
3. 

Another bull whose name will be found 
in the pedigrees of a number of the out 
standing show bulls of the country, is that 
of Moon Eclipser 8635, sire Rugby 6140, 
dam Moonshine 6434, and bred by 
Brothers Com av f His ‘son, 
Eclipser 20695, by B. R. Pierce, sired 


Black Woodlawn 42088, grand championia 


1902. Black Woodlawn, in turn, 

Oakville Quiet Lad 109220, grand cham. 
pion in 1910. Glenfoil Thickset 2nd. 88142, 
three times grand champion at the Inter 
national was a grandson of Black Wood 
lawn 42088; likewise Ames Plantation 
Beau 219787, the grand champion of 1917, 
had Black Woodlawn 42088 as a gran 

It is outstanding that the blood of Moon 
Eclipser has been evident in the breeding 


of a strikingly large number of the Inter 


national champions since the inception of 
that show in 1900. i 
In the herd of the late J. S. Goodwin, 
the bull Abbotsford 2702 proved to be a 
exceptional sire. Abbotsford was 
by the great bull Ermine Bearer 1749, out 
of Coquette 10th 2703, and bred by Moe 
som Boyd, of Canada, being secured 
Judge win at a time when his 
was in need of an outstanding sire. Ab 
botsford early established his worth as & 


| sire, particularly of bulls, proving hi 


to be a worthy son of the good bull Ermine 
Bearer 


The name of Bradfute and Son, @ 
Ohio, has long been connected with thé 
Angus breed; the name of Zaire 5th stands 
eminent in the history of the Bradfute 
herd. Zaire 5th 13067, sire Black Abbot 
10423, dam Zarilda 2nd 7057, was bred 
the herd of J. 8. Goodwin, although 


his 
record as a sire was made chiefly im the 


Bradfute herd. ; 
One of the outstanding show build 
about 1895-96 was Gay Lad 19538 from 
the herd of J. Evans, Jr, and Som; 
Iowa. Gay Lad was sired by Gay Bia 
bird 14443 and was out of Lucia Winds 
7400. His greatness was not limited @ 
the show-ring, however, since he 
as @ sire. 
In more recent times, one of the Ome 
standing individuals of the breed, Boum 
[Continued on page 117] 
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Livestock News in a Nutshell 
To the International Livestock Show, 
Every live livestock breeder should go. 


NTERNATIONAL Livestock Show is at 

Chicago, November 27 to December 4. 

erican Royal Livestock Show is at Karisas 
City, Mo,, November 13-20. 


A premium of ten cents a hundred pounds 
on milk from cattle that are free from tuber- 
culosis will be paid to dairymen in McKean 
county, Pa. 

A vigorous mature ram will take care of 
from thirty-five to fifty ewes if with them all 
the time. If with them only a short time each 
day he will take care of from fifty to seventy- 


five ewes. 


Tell us experience with self-feeders. 
We'll buy five worth-while letters of not more 
than 200 words each. Boil ’em down. We 
don’t care for stories from writers, but from 
farmers who have used self-feeders for hogs. 


Minnesota heads the list in tuberculosis 
eradication. There are 387 accredited herds 
of dairy cattle in the state. Virginia has 315; 
Pennsylvania, 168. There are 2,391 accredited 
herds in all states. The number is growing. 


A local hog buyer refused to pay H. L. 
Hally, of Colorado, $15 a hundred pounds for 
hishogs. Mr. Hally then shipped the hogs to 
Kansas City, through the local cooperative 
shipping association, and received a net price 
of $18.45 a hundred. 

Another record broken, this time by Lady 
Aaggie Echo Hengerweld 323463. (My! 
What a long name!) She is a Holstein, as 
you might guess by her name, and produced 


1,200.07 pounds of butter in a year. She 


lives in C California’s 


champion. 

World’s champion m#k goat is Bonnie 
May, a pure Saanen, we are advised by a goat 
enthusiast in Wyoming. Bonnie May has a 
test record of eighteen pounds and one ounce 
in one day. Princess Echo, another pure 
Saanen, gave 3,500 pounds of milk in ten 
months. Who can beat these? 


Fifty head of hogs were sent to South 
America last summer by the National Swine 
Growers’ Association. They were sent for 
exhibition at the livestock shows of South 

erica. After the shows, they were to be 
sold in South America. Wide-awake breeders 


ornia, an is 


are after South American trade. They de- 
gerve it. ; 

Can it be ible that any one of Our 
Folks doesn’t know what a bull club is? We 


doubt it, but to bé sure the next time the 
gga comes ups we'll tell you: Bull 

lubs are formed by farmers for the joint 
so pg use and exchange of good pure- 
bred bulls. Bull clubs make money for the 
members, too. Next month we'll tell you 


another definition for ‘“‘bull club.” 


Livestock shi won recently in the 
“loading and unloading” scrap-at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. A decision handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion takes from the backs of the shippers the 
expense of loading and unloading livestock, 
and puts that expense on the carrier. Claims 


estimated at $200,000 must be paid to the 


shippers in the country. who h been send- 
ing livestock to the Chicago yards during the 
last three years. The number of cars on 


have been compelled 
pay the twenty-five cent unloading charge 
is at 800,000. 


Another record price was made in the 


Jersey breed when a three-year-old cow, 
Fern’s Oxford Triumph, sold for $15,000. 
She was purchased by F. W. Ayer, of Phila- 
delphia. Her picture is below. 


Natco Hog Houses 
Help Savethe Pigs 


warm in winter and cool in summer. Moisture does not condense on these 
m » And the smooth glazed surface of Natco 
no hiding-place for germs or vermin. 
Natco Hog Houses soon pay for themselves in pigs saved. They cost 
_ almost nothing for upkeep—never need painting and seldom any repairs. , 
Write for our free book, ““Natco on the farm.” 
Ask your building supply dealer to quote you on Natco Hollow Tile, 


National Fire Proofing Company, 1033FultonBldg.,Pittsburgh,Pa, 


walls as on other forms of 
walls is easy to disinfect—it aff 


& 


Natco Hog House, L. R. Sabine, Gaithersburg, Md., owner 


Build the i 

Natco Helen Tae The three 
hollow spaces filled with air 
in a Natco wall provide perfect 
insulation through which heat, 
cold or moisture will not pass. 
Thus Natco Hag Houses are 


houses of 


You can now get one of these 


For any Size—Direct from Factory 
thee sooner making. labor. 
achines on a whereby it will earn its own cost and 
you You won't feel the cost ot all, 


New BUTTERFLY Sevarator 


No. 2% Junior—a easys 


imming, dura 


The 


dairy i 
Save $15 to $20 
per cow every year. 


The De Laval Se 


New York -Chicagg San Francisco 


Al 


R 


best of all 
investments. 


tor Co. 


the big t; Flemish 
For Sale, high 
class New and Reds ; and R. R. 
Belgian Hares; Guinea Figs: Ferrets; 
Pigeons; White Mice and Thor- 
bred & 8 looded 
Write for prices, for 
MOHAWK RABBITRY 
t. B Indianapolis, Ind. 


DUROG JERSE 


. pigs $15 to $25. Herd boars and 
YS py Air Farm, Leslie, Md. 


HAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to 

success. I can help you. | want to place one hog from 
ery community where I am not already 

resented by these fine early develo: ready for market at 

mon: id. ite for my Hogs.’ 


ore Money from 
G, 8. BENJAMIN, Howe Bldg¢., 


Portiand, Michigan 

~ With & Horses, 15 Cattle, 
235 Acres, $5,500 tre 
Complete machinery, tools, wagons, 200 bushels potatoes, 
vegetables, ensilage, hay, fodder; dark Joam fields; 26-cow 
spring-watered pasture; 100 acres tim : big sugar 
orchard; 100 apple trees; 10-room house; 100 ft. barn, run- 
ning water; near RR village; aged owner retiring ; 
part eash, balance easy Details pege 
trout’s Big Ulustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. 
Write for free copy. Strout Farm Agency, 150 F. B. 
Na«sau Street, New Y ork. 


10,000 horses sue- 
Fistula treated Poll Evil 


and Cettle 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


PIGS ON PAYMENTS ae 


let by the month. Writef 
payment plan. Porkmaker Herd, Box 61, P 
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Movable Fences for Poultry Yards—sy x. 
In heavy-soil sections it is well to change locations once a year = oe 


HERE is no equipment on the poul- 

try farm more important than good 

fences. They should ,be strongly 
built and repaired the moment a weakness 
is discovered. Stability is secured, pri- 
marily, by anchoring the posts deep in the 
ground. In hard clay soil it is not neces- 
sary to set the posts so deep as in soft, 
sandy soil, and a post that is driven will be 
more firm, for a given depth, than one set 
in a hole dug for it, as earth sekiom can be 
tamped around the post as firmly as it 
originally was. 

Wire netting is more desirable for fenc- 
ing than pickets or lath; it is not easily 
damaged by winds if the posts are well 
anchored, and.does not calf for the degree _ 
of firmness required by lath or pickets. 


Movable Fences Often Desirable 


A movable fence is often desirable, and 
requests have been made for a plan of 
construction. There must be self-support- 
ing posts, as in Fig. 1. For wire netting 
the posts need not be heavier than 2 x 4- 
inch scantling, set in a 2 x 4-inch base 
piece (see No. 2 in Figs. 1 and 2) by a half- 
mortise which is plainly shown in Fig. 2. 

Board No. 1 is about six inches in width, 
nailed on at the bottom. The post is then 
placed in an upright position, and the 
braces “B” puton. The block “A” sawed 
from a 2 x 4-inch scrap is nailed on, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

After the post is placed in position, the 
base-boards of the fence are nailed to it. 
Then another block like “A” is braced 
against the base-board instead of against 
the post on that side, rather than the 
base cut to fit over the block. Nails are 
driven through the base of the fence into 
the brace “B.” It is not necessary for 
- the pieces Nos. 1 and 2 to extend out more 
than eighteen inches each. The braces and 
blocks are secured by nailing diagonally 
(see “B,” Fig. 1). The base-boards nailed 
to the braceg help to make the posts firm. 


The Posts Are Selt-Supporting 


Fig. 3 shows manner of constructing 
corner post. Practically the same prin- 
ciple is applied as in Fig. 1, with the ex- 
ception that one of the braces is on 
No. 2 instead of No. 1. 
on the outside of the corner and the braces 
on the inside. 


These posts need not be more than five — 


feet in length; a ten-foot length makes two 
self-supporting posts. In order to prevent 
fowls from fiying over the fence (as in 
case of Leghorns), a wire is stretched along 
the top of the fence as shown in Fig. 4. It 
should be located about a foot inside of 
the top of the fence, but on level with it. 


Fig. 1. Movable fence, strong and 


self-supporting 


The b are 


Fig. 2. Mortise sections, not in place 


Fig. 5. Brace gates to prevent sagging 


Fig. 6. Hinges that permit gates to 
swing both ways 


The fowl in its attempt to fly over the 
fence strikes the wire with its wings and 


is thrown back. This generally discourages — 


it so that there is no further effort in that 
direction. 

Fig. 5 shows a plain but durable gate. 
It is best to continue the base-board of 
the fence across the opening made for the 
gate; which will make the posts all the 
more firm, and will also prevent sagging. 


For hanging gates, the ordinary strap or 
half-strap hinge is generally used, but a 
very satisfactory hinge is shown in Fig. 6, 
These can generally be purchased at any 
hardware store, or they can be home-made 
from old telephone or telegraph wire. Each 
part should be about three and one-half 
inches long, bent as shown in illustration, 
and if properly pointed can be driven in the 
edge of the gate and post like nails. If 
properly made and adjusted, such hinges 
are durable; the gate can readily be lifted 
on or off and, besides, the gate will swing 
either out or in, as desired. eet 


Are the Ducks Comfortable? 


By JOSEPH LAMONT GAVIT 
AVE the ducks warm pens for the 


winter? While it is not necessary to - , 


keep ducks housed except at night and 
during the coldest weather, remember 
that any dampness in their quarters will 
surely cause bad colds and roup. Be sure 


that the roofs.are tight and, if possible, ’ 


that the walls are covered with tar-paper, 
A good coat of paint will make the houses 


ship-shape, and: fill up the cracks Where’ 


vermin lurk. No roosts are necessary, 
but since ducks spend all their time on the 
ground and their feet are very tender, see 
to it that they have plenty of straw or 
litter and all the bedding they need. 

Do not keep ducks with other poultry, 
for it is mistaken economy. In the first 
place, ducks require different food, which 
they eat very slowly. They are timid, and 
should not be excited or confused, as 


would be the case if they were kept with. 


hens. A very small chicken can drive & 
duck away from the feeding dish. 

Ducks should not be féd sloppy or gum- 
my food; they will not eat it. Nor should 
whole grain be given them. Soak corn for 
several hours before feeding time. Chop- 
ped turnips, beets, apples, onions and cab- 
bage are fine for ducks. Many breeders 
advocate a combination of cornmeal, 


_ cooked vegetables and bran, fed in equal 


parts. Add a little salt twice a week. 
During the laying season it is well to add 
raw cut bone and meat scraps at the same 
intervals. Pekins have to be fed oftener 
than Runne 

Have a box of charcoal and another of 
sand near at all times. And do not forget 
water. Ducks need plenty to drink, even 
more than chickens. Change the water 
in the pens several times a day, and take 
the chill off in cold weather. It is a mis- 
take to add grit to the feed, but it should 
be kept always available in a separate dish. 

If ducks are well cared for, as they 
ought to be, they will begin to lay during 


_ the winter, the Indian Runners several 


weeks before the Pekins. They should 
lay from the latter part of February oF 
early March clear into July. Itis as easy te 
get winter ducks’ eggs as it is hens’. Since 
ducks lay on the ground, the importance 
of clean straw and litter, and a good deal 
of it, will be seen. 
eggs won’t hatch well in the spring if the 
ducks aren’t cared for in the winter. 
Ducks can no more be neglected than 
can herses or cattle, but if a man gives 


ducks good quarters and the right kind of 


feed, they will pay him for their keep ovet 
and over again. Good care always pay® 


Remember this: the - 
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“HANES”—the national nameplate 
on underwear is an unfailing guide 


UY “Hanes” winter underwear for. 


men on the strict business basis of 
the most unusual quality, comfort and 
service ever sold at the price! Buy 
“Hanes” with your eyes shut, or over 
the phone—buy it without inspection, 
if need be, because 


Every garment bearing the “Hanes” 
national nameplate returns in wear 
and in absolute satisfaction far more 
than you pay for it—more than you 
ever got out of an undergarment! Our 
guarantee is your safeguard—it proves 
our faith in “Hanes”! 


ELASTIC 
UNDERWEAR 


“LTANES” underwear is made in 
heavy weight and medium weight 
Union Suits and heavy weight Shirts 
and Drawers. (Illustrated in this ad- 
vertisement.) The new medium weight 
Union Suit, carrying the yellow Hanes 
label, has been added to meet the de- 
mand of men who prefer a medium 
weight union suit. It is made of full 
combed yarn.and silk trimmed. 


“Hanes” Union Suits have a snug 
fitting tailored collarette and elastic 
knit arm and leg cuffs that will not 

ap; closed crotch that stays closed; 

at, unbreakable seams; an extra gus- 
set assures unusual comfort across the 
thighs; buttonholes last the life of the 
garment; pearl buttons are sewed on to 
stay! 

Shirts have the snug fitting elastic 


knit collarette. Drawers have a wide, . 


easy fitting, 3-button sateen waist band 
—— adds so much to the wearer’s com- 
ort. 


Buy “Hanes” Union Suits for boys. 


if you seek more warmth and more wear than 
you ever bought before. This extra-value 
underwear duplicates the men’s Union Suits 
in all important features with added fleeci- 
ness that ayacels so much to the boys—and 
to mothers 

Made im sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 
to 16 years. Two to four year old sizes have 
drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 
Warning to the trade: 
Avy garment as is a bel, 


Read Hanes Guarantee: 
“We guarantee Hanes Underwear ebsolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 


_ Next Summer—Y ou'll want to wear 


Hanes Nainsook Union Suits! 
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Say: .“1 saw it in The Farm Journal.” Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telterd, Pa. ~ 


50 : THE FARM JOURNAL 


SYS you give your flock a little help. It isn’t 
F]f a matter of chance— you'll get eggs if 

ou work for them. d if your birds 
ay heavily this winter you’ll take in a 
lot of egg-money because prices will bé 
high. Theextra eggs you can get will pay 
for many things you want and need. 
Give your layers a chance to do 
their best work. Feed a good ration 


and include 


Poultry Regulator 


the original poultry tonic and conditioner.- It makes hens la 
ecause it puts-and keeps them in condition to lay—healthy fn 4 
vigorous. Its natural tonics, appetizers, digestives and laxatives 
strengthen and regulate the internal organs—make hens healthy 
—then they lay. Nearly fifty years ofsuccessful use by the world’s 
leading poultrymen proves it. And our money-back guarantee is 
your protection. Sold in packages, pails and sacks up to 100 lbs. 


Pratts Roup Remedy 


is another big aid towinterlayers. Put itin the drinking water 
occasionally, especially during spells of bad weather. It heads off 
dangerous colds and deadly roup, and aids in over- 
coming these troubles if they appear. MTT 

**Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied” \ oe 


One of the 60,000 Pratt dealers is near you, 


Talk this over with him. ik oe 
Mate of Pra eer, Pras oo 


infectant, Pratts Poultry and Stock Remedies PR2S 


[Gets 28 Eggs A Day 
Now, From 34 Hens 


c. C. White, Well-Known Breeder, 
Tells How. Coste Nothing to Try. 
“TI gave Don Sung to 34 utility Buf 


Drpingtons and the egg yield increased ' 
—_ to 28 a day. Don Sung is a wonder This Strong, Healthy Baby Chick 


h 
‘arm, ckville, In sone of Mr. R. S. Moseley’s 
Mr. White is the well Poultry Farm, Aurora, N, Hg stands frmiy on bath 
vitality the Candee hatch lif by etching them fp 
letter in December, after his 
test had ghown a gain of 21 the anes el teks 
eggs a rom ens. Comes In All-Built 600 Sections 
will ou the same |. is complete with srtitions, ete, fn 
pifer we made him. Here it is: “expert needed. You can start with one or two sections 
more as your 


Double Regulation Prevents Overheating 
Esch 300 egg compartment is separate from all others. It 


ys for itself and pays you a Banat 
profit besides, simply tell us and your of hot water into ge I 
money will be cheerfully refunded. heater the at 


Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a prowects exes ani the biggest 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily thy ch 


ven in the feed, improves the hen’s 

alth and makes her 8 ronger and more best "The other aod ihustrated the big 
active. ones up the egg-laying organs, ee t is more r= 
and ets the eggs, no matter how cold or Te WVsianwtina 
wet the weather. 6 NCU Broo 

Don Sung can be obtained from ¥. 
youfdrugsist or poultry remedy dealer, or Manufacturers of , Hot Water Brooding Systems 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- and Brooders 


Fine Breeds Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, 


Hats Off to the 
Barred Rock Hens 


Miss Graduate is a record layer; 
with strong show qualities 


“A ISS GRADUATE” is the greatest 

Barred Rock female on record; 
only one other hen in the world equalled 
her record, and that was a White Leg- 
horn. Miss Graduate is not only a wonder- 


ful layer but remarkable in her Standard ~ 


— cations. At the Pennsylvania State 
ollege, under the care Prof. E. F, 
Grundhoeffer, she laid 313 e in 365 
days. Besides, the hen -has n pro- 
nounced by poultry judges to possess 
Standard qualities which put her near the 
4," of the Barred Rocks. 
he size of her eggs is not quite up ta 
Standard, the average running about 
scant two ounces, and the color is what 
ight be termed medium to light. Ags 
wil be noted in the illustration above, she 
has a fairly good-sized comb that laysa 
little to one side. She is neat and compact, 
and weighs about six pounds, a trifle under 
size for the breed. The owner of the bi 
J. W. Parks, Altoona, Pa., sold a few 


her egfs at $15 each, and some of the 


cockerels at $100 a head. 
But Here Comes the Wonder 


Just as Miss Graduate completed her ree 
markable clean-up at the Pennsylvania 
State College, the report came from James 
A. Mortensen, Phoenix, Ariz., ec 
of another Barred Rock hen, hatch 

from an egg purchased from Mr. Parks, 
which made the record of 325 eggs from 
January 9, 1919, to Jan 1, 1920—a 
record of 325 eggs in nine days less than 


a year. 

Mr. Parks, when Miss Graduate was 
returned to him from Pennsylvania State 
College, was desirous of securing the new 
hen from Arizona also, that he might breed 
both of them to one of his best reproducing 
line males. This he accomplished, and at 
once the new arrival was christened ‘Miss 
Smarty.” 

Miss Smarty went through a test of @ 
number of systems advocated for the 
selection of layers, and she seems to have 

the desired points combined in her 
make-up. She is a more ru hen than 
Miss Graduate, and weighs about six and 
three-fourths pounds. She measures more 
to one, an ys rown 
that run just a trifle under two and a half 
ounces each. 

While she is not in the spick-and-spam 
class with Miss Graduate, she has am 
abundance of vitality, and Mr. Parks 
says she has the greatest crop capacity he 
ever saw and “an appetite like a dairy 
cow.” Her eggs and her cockerels alse 
command the same price as do those from 
Miss Graduate, Pe lvania’s record hem. 


Miss Graduate-was hatched Match .3h 
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18. Laid first egg November 1. Trap-_ 
cong record shows she laid twenty-five 


_ eggsin November, twenty-six in December, 


Miss has an like a 


hungry, thrifty dairy cow 
twenty-two in a (1919), twenty-one 
in ir Fe ruary, thirty in March, twenty- 
nine in April, thirty-one in “May twenty- 
nine in June, twenty-nine in Jul , thirty 
in August, twenty-three in September, 
eighteen in October. Total, 313 eggs in 
-s da: Sworn and subscribed to by 
rundhoeffer, State College, Pa. 
Bios Smarty was hatched July 3, 1918. 
Laid first egg January 9, 1919. Trapnest 
record shows she laid twenty “ey. 
January, twenty-five in er me y- 
one in March, thirty in April, 
May, thirty in June, twenty-five i in "mda 
aay in August, twenty-nine in 
thirty-one in October, 
twenty-four in ‘December. 
Total, 325 eggs in 345 consecutive Ways. 
Sworn and subscribed to by James A. 


Mortensen, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 

Here is a case of a July-hatched bird 
laying twelve more eggs than one hatched 
in March, and producing the number in 
346 days, against 365 days for the March 
hen, Just another proof of what The 
Farm Journal has repeatedly said—it pays 
to hatch chicks during the entire summer. 

In the official reports recently published 
in The Farm Journal, it will be seen that 
heavy egg production is not alone confined 
to any particular breed, but rather to 


‘strains that for generations have been 


bred up to it. 

For example, we have here two females 
belonging to the Barred Plymouth Rock 
family—a breed never recognized as _ 
nomenal layers, but rather as steady 
producers and growers of fine table Pen 
casses—that performed wonderful work. 

The performance of these hens, and that 
of a White Plymouth Rock and other mem- 
bers of the American and other classes, 
goes to show that ae erat sole ly be for high 
production do not necessarily belon; 
the White Leghorns. ven tag» 


tine, who for a period held the Ginagke: 
. hip in that capacity, at last is compelled 
to pass honors over to a 


“What's your Mr. Gobbler?” 


| 


“Pm going away for my jhealth— 
over iving ” 
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Clean Cows Give Clean Milk 


Clipping Betty of Lakeview for Clean Milk Production 


This the Grand Championship re Swiss Cow at 
the National Dairy Show, 1919. Owned by A. E. Bower, Cleveland, O. 


e e 
Clipping Dairy Cows is a Sanitary Necessity 
The stabling period of winter and early sprin makes clean milk production 
a problem. and filth lodges in the cow’s long hair, and it’s impossible to 
keep it out of the milk pail. gressive dairymen clip their cows at regular 
intervals on udder, fla and underline. This enables them to be quickly 
; cleaned, and lessens the danger of disease-breeding bae- 

teria contaminating the milk. 


Five minutes a month with this machine keeps the hair 
short, and makes cleaning an job. A necessity for 
every milk Urged authorities every- 
where. Read these letters : 


Stewart No. 1 
Cow Clipping Machine 


Improves Quality of Milk Endorsed by University of Minnesota 
Lear Stock Farm oF 
Belvidere, Ill, Division or Damy HusBaANpDRY 
Apr. 7, 1920. January 15, 1920. 
T ha the Stewart Clipping We ha It the 
Machine for the past ten years, and of our cows an important 
is sa i find if ng them clean during the 
cows are properly clipped it aids ma- months, and have gone over our en: 
ity herd quite recently. 


William Blake. Chief Division of Dairy 
The Stewart No. 1 is the world’s standard cli s 
ready to use for a Your . 
hardware dealer has it, or send $2.00 on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A148, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


00,000 Chicks Died Last Night 
Lit 


of chickens killed by Stop it with 
| Comkeys Roup Remedy 


Kills the Germ — Saves the Chicken 


preven’ 
CONKEY’S POULTRY TONIC 
ator, Laing Tonle, Moulting Powder and Chick C of the highest 


to anyone who keeps chickens, Sent for 


Dollars in Poultry 
and Rabbits 


No trouble to raise. Get 
Poultry Item 1 year $1. 
Big book, Rabbit Cul- 


Item 6 mos. trial 50c. Sample copy 100. 
The POULTRY ITEM, Box F. Sellersville, Pa. 


We want you to prove for yourself that Pearl 
Grit will not only make your hens Iay more 
and larger eggs, but will make your flock & 


healthier. Send We today 
or poun and give 
name of your Legg 
with Poultry Remedies in 
ry THE OHIO MARBLE OOMPANY 
102 Cleveland Street Piqua, Ohle 


BARGAINS Raise Poultry and Rabbits 
in all varieties of chick turkeys, BOOK, Ze. omy 
Bare Poultry Company, Box 850, Hampton, lowa POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Ssracuse,3L.Y. 
Breeding Stock | COC 
Glea ari 


First class Breeding Stock. Bred for heavy egg production. 
Satisfied customers in every state in the Union. Catalog a 
MILLER POULTRY FARMS, Box 611 Lancaster, Mo. 
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Worms, Bugs 
and Grasshop- 


In summertime hens lay because 
their food goes to make e 
feathers, they have warm 
eat bags an and which are rich in 

d winter t 
_ the moult. Their food cannot be so 


hey supply for egg 
They produce energy, w ite. 
keep intestines clean and antiseptic. n 


ficial these ingredients ts are. They haste 
hens in condition. 
top of this column! Your hens can do as well! 


Try My Winter Egg Maker 
30 Days—Send No Money 


My, creat Winter Egg Maker is called ““Two-for- 
exactly the right 
money now. Just mail me the coupon or copy it on 

postcard or write me a letter. 
Bistety satisfied after the trial, “Two-for-One” won't 
Cost you a cent. The publisher of this paper guar- 
refund your money at once upon 


month we r 


Give Your Hens Iron 
and Phosphate if You 
Want Big Yields of 


Panter Eggs 


ractically all 
gs. “They have their 
they havestrength,they 


ey are moulting or re- 


Help Your Through 
the Moult and Put Them in 
Prime Laying Condition 


four furnish your hens with 


ening elements so 


and They 
druggist, 


Look at the records at 


four necessary 


Don’t send any. 
you are not com- 


your mere if you 
are not more 
You have lose by 
accepting my offer. 
sands accepted it last year. 
ear use 
One” is . Send 
me the now, with- 
out money. gin gettin 
bige yields at 
is off. Write me now 


forget. 


H. E. Goedrich, President I 
KINSELLA COMPANY 
200 Bonheur Bidg., Chicago, fil. | 
“2 © per dozen 
send me . as checked, 
( package of ‘‘Two-for-One,”* for which I 
the postman $1 upen exrival, 
i will pay the postman $2.26 on arrival. 
© Tem packages of “Two:for-One," fr which 
postman §6 on arrival. 
Live Paste, for which I will 
‘pay the postman $1.35 on arrival. 
Remedy, for which 
arrival, 
j 
R.F.D. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Boiled-Down Poultry Items 


In Burns and Shakespeare I take pride, 
. Their maxims heeding. 
But what can Beat a poultry guide 
For winter reading? 


to mn in poultry is not com- 
™ 


unicable to man; otherwise it would be 
angerous. The main loss is financial. 


“Good layers always seek the top perches, 
while the star boarders are content with the 
lower roosts, as they require less exertion,” 
writes an observing reader. 


The value of poultry products in this coun- 
try for last year, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, amounted 
to more than $1,250,000,000. 


A hen that lays double-yolked eggs is 
wanted by a Farm Journal reader. Such 
hens are generally discarded, as they show a 
derangement of the egg organs. 

Cecilia, The Farm Journal hen that is 
breaking all records, has been interviewed. 
Both Cecilia and the interviewer are doing 
as well as can be expected, and the inter- 
view will appear in December Farm Journal. 


Watch for it. 3 

A Buff Orpi pullet began laying 
December 7, and laid twenty-one eggs in the 
remaining days of the month. In January 
she laid twenty-six; February, twenty-seven; 
making a to of seventy-four eggs in eighty- 
five days. m Kivett. 


Some lets will be kept be) home use, 
others will go to market. These two classes 
ought to be kept separate and fed differently. 
For layers, the feed should be nourishing, but 
not so flesh-making as in the case of the birds 
destined for market. Separate yards and 
houses ought to be given. Farmer Vincent. 


In determining sex in géese, some of the 
English breeders shut up all the fowls ina 
stable, and then introduce a small dog. -The 
moment the animgl appears the geese 'ift up 
their heads and retire to the rear of the 
room, but the ganders are defiant, and will 
lower their heads and stretch out their necks, 
hissing all the time. 


To kill a turkey, probably the best way is 
to tie its feet together, hang it on a pole, and 
then cut the throat, so as to bleed freely. It 
should then be dry-picked, leaving on. the 
head and wings. After being picked, the car- 
cass should be dipped into hot water, and 
then in cold to plump it. This treatment also 
gives the skin a fresher appearance. 


Ha in oil-stove ovens is a new idea. 
This spring I had eleven duck eggs that I put 
under a sitting hen. In three weeks the hen 
got lame, left the eggs several times, and 
they got perfectly cold. I put the eggs in an 
oil-stove oven equipped with a small kero- 
sene lamp and a thermometer. The hen had 
broken three eggs, and out of my eight eggs 
left, four hatched. H. Whitney. 


Hens prefer nests that are semi-dark, and so 
constructed that they will not be observed 
while laying. It is for this reason that they 
frequently hide nests while on range. The 
device herewith given shows a row of nests 
with a passageway in the rear by which 
means the hens enter. The attendant when 
gathering the eggs lifts up a hinged lid on top. 


. Where trapnests are not used this style is 


very popular with poultrymen, as they pre- 


vent cro and there are fewer cases of 
broken The plan is so plain that any 
one han with a saw and hatchet can 


construct the nests. B. Frank Boyer. 
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468 EGGS 


FROM 22 PULLETS 


Mrs. C. H. Beauvier, Wells- © 
-boro, Pa., Wrote Under 
Date of Jan. 16: 


“Have used LAYMORE and 
never had so many eggs in win- 
ter. Have sold 468 eggs from 22 
young pullets.” 


You Can Easily Double Your 
Poultry Profits by Feeding 


LAYMORE 


NO MONEY 


one one cent. Pay for five 
packaces—" ular value $5 for only $2. 
n the fs MORE reaches you, after 
you have freely tested it out by — 
whole contents of all packages 
are not tisfied, your 
penny—will be refunded. 


Laymore Makes Lazy Hens Lay 
FREE DELIVERY COUPON 


money—every 


MAYER’S HATCHERY, 
638 ‘Washington Ave. N., 
eapolis, Minn. 

Please send packages of 
MAYER’S LAYMORE for which I agree to 


The Extra Eggs 


Hey will soon pay for one of these 


than « quart 
felt want art of oils Every needs gre: 
and 2 gallon 


Also made in and 4 gallon 
C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, 


MAKE HENS LAY" 


Ferris White 
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_ AMERICAN POULTR Y SCHOOL 


BABY CHIC 


Simple Mixture - 


Makes Hens Lay 


Any poultry raiser can greatly increase his profits, 
easily and quickly by taking advantage of the 35 
years’ experience of a successful poultryman. 

A life long study of egg production has resulted 
in a secret formula of buttermilk and other valuable 
ingredients that puts pep into lazy hens. Users re- 
port increases of two to seven times as many eggs. 

This secret formula is now 


Secret F * put up in tablet form and 
is ¢alled Combs’ Buttermilk Compound Tablets. 
Simply feed in water or mix with feed. 

I am so convinced that this wonderful formula 
is always successful that I say. kill the hen that 
won't lay after using it. 

‘Otte million new users 

Simply Write For It. are wanted, 80 for a 

limited time any reader of this paper can beta big 

double size box (enough for a season) on free trial 
by simply writing for it. 

Send no money. Use the 


Trial ( ‘2 tablets 30 days; if at the 


MILK PRODUCTS 


154 Creamery Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Feed! we 
ers and poor 
how to keep 
— te houses in winter; 
s—1, 1 
plainin 38 lessons, 
y 25,000 students. Guaranteed to 
FREE “Dol 


its. lars and 
gives all the facts. today 


Geopt. 226, Kansas City, Missouri, 


> World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 


4. Subscription O c 


It; 100 to 168 Boot articles; ox 
monthly; 27: % 
pert advice; fllustrated. 1 $1.0; 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co. ‘Dept. 5 9, Quincy, Ml. 


12 cents each, postage or ex- 
press paid by us, op all orders 
Received before Dec. 15th for delivery any date you desire es 
W921. Safe delivery guaranteed anywhere in U. 8. Highest 
ship from Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
neapolis, Des Moines and Kansas City. Ful) information sent 
. Write today. Address all mail to main office, N 
Thick Dept. 17, Railway Exch. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


s big _ Contains 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


150 A Also copy of “The Fuk 
inland Poultry Journal, Dept. Indianapolis, Ind. 


FERRETS ferrets to hunt rats, rats and save the 
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Fixtures in the Pigeon Loft 
ELF-FEEDING hoppers are seldom found 
nowadays in the lofts of veteran breed- 
ers. Their argument is that they have not 
found it profitable to have several days’ sup- 
ply of grain within reach so the birds may 
elp themselves at will. There are two 
reasons for this: First, inferior squabs are 
raised in lofts where feed is constantly before 
the birds, as there is no regularity among the 
breeding pigeons in feeding their young; 
second, this continual picking at the grain 
eventually leads to poor appetites, result- 
ing in the squabs suffering. 

Another disadvantage in having feed lying 
around, is .that it attracts mice and even 
rats, and when once these enemies get in & 
loft there is great loss of young bi 

The most popular method for feeding is 
to have stated hours for placing the grain in 
the troughs. These troughs are placed in 
the center 6f the floor, so that there will be 
plenty of room for all the birds to gather 
around it. Galvanized iron drinking vessels 
are preferred to stone fountains, especially 


for winter use. 
There are three open boxes in each loft, 


measuring twelve inches in length, three 
inches in width, and three inches in dep 
and these boxes contain oyster-shell, grit an 
charcoal. 

A bathtub is placed in th@aviary of each 
pen. These are made of galvanized iron and 
of convenient size for . During the 
winter the birds are given a bath about once 
a week, but only on bright clear days. In 
summer it may be given twice a week. These 
pans are filled about eleven o'clock in the 
morning and allowed to remain for about 
‘two hours, when they are emptied and turned 
upside down. If the water is not emptied 
shortly after the birds are through ba bathing 
they may drink of it and become sick, 


The Homer Is Built for Business 


“If I were asked what pigeon comes the 
nearest to a general-purpose pigeon, I 
should say the Homing pigeon or An 
nurse,.a bird of fine appeargnce and one 
of qualities that can interest almost 
any one who admires a pet for what it can do,” 
in his day was con- 
sidered one of the leading authorities on 


for fancy than for uti 
of the Antwerp awak 
the breed. Later on, its productiveness, its 
hardiness and its value as a squab raiser 
made a combination of virtues that attracted 
the attention of those who “would like to 
keep pigeons if it would pay.” 

Today the Homer continues to lead in the 
production of squabs. There are breeds that 
make larger squabs, and larger squabs bring 
more money, but there is no that seems 
to be so popular for the production of meat, 
or are more satisfactdéry in eve Soemg of the 
word, as the full-of-business Homer. 


The ‘‘pigeon fever” is an insidious disease, 
beginning first in a mild way, but gradually 
ramifying the whole system. When the fancy 
overtakes a man, there is something so 
fascinating about these beautiful pets that 
hours are spent among them. The interest 
seems to increase, and the enthusiast thinks 
of them by day and dreams of them by night. 
He spends time and money on them. 
But when we get down to the practise, 
when it is a question of growing squabs for 
market, the work is taken up n a more busi- 
ness-like manner. While the love for the work 
is there, that enthusiasm—the joy and bliss 
realized in the days spent under its influence 
not seem to exist.. Americans are 
practical; they probably ride fewer hobbies 
than any other nation, so that the lofts that 
are devoted to commercial squab raising far 
outnumber those operated for mere pleasure. 


Enthusiasm Alone Will Not nie Squabs © 
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Yes—fifty a day. How? 
the letter below. 


TonicisaGodsend,”’ 
writes Mrs. tle Ice, of Boston, Ky. 
She adds, “‘I was only getting 12 eggs a 
at and now I get 50.’ Give your heng 
eek cents’ worth of “‘More Eggs,”’ the 
rful egg acer, and you will 

amazed delighted with results, 


- FREE 
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below. Don’t send any momey. 
Mr. Reefer will send you two $1.00 packages of “ 
Eggs.’’ You fou pay the postmen delivery only #00, 
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The Billion ‘Deliar ‘Merchants Bank of Kansas 
are not satisfied, 


‘Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 


“More Baws.” I clothed the 
dren in new hat paid my 

r his dues. sold 42% dozen s last wet 


ate some, and had 1 
MRS. LENA Woodbary, Renn, 
1200 Eggs from 29. Hens 


The ‘More Tonie did wonders for me. I had 29 

day; first never saw the equ 
MeKKER, Pontiac, Mich, 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
I have of 2 boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’’ to my hens and I 
a PA IN, Waverly, Mo. 
$200 Eggs from 44 Hens 


I never used “‘More peee” Tonic until last December; 
just used one $1.00 kage and have sold 


SEND NO 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and 
mail coupon. ou will be sent, at once, 
two $1) 


n the price is 
DAY—NOW ! 


E. J. Reefer, 5658 Reefer Bidg., Kansas Gity, Me. 
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BATTERIES 


i The first automobile 
starting battery 


Not so long ago all automobiles 
were cranked by hand. The year 1911 
é saw the first car regularly furnished 
: with electric starting and lighting 
equipment. It had an Exide Battery. 
Every car of this make since then 
and hundreds of thousands of other 
successful automobiles have placed 
their reliance in Exide Batteries. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 

Special Canadian Representatives 

Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Limited 

Toronto and Montreal 


past 


No matter 
makeof 
battery you 
have you can 
count on the 
4 unprejudiced 
expert atten- 
tion of the 
mearest Ex- 
ide Service 
Station. 


Exide 


SERVICE 


_ obs storage batteries for every purpose 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


KE %% unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. r the Keystone 
AX below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “Better Buildings’’ booklet? 
2. CY = AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rights of Husband and Wife 
and Other Legal Questions 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


S of Husband and Wife in Stock 
and Tools on Farm: husband and 
wife own a farm jointly, and one of them 
dies, does the survivor get sole title to the 
stock and tools on the farm? 

Michigan. Subscriber, 

Not necessarily. The tools and stock are 
governed by the same rules of inheritangs 
that apply to other personal property owned 
by the deceased, and the extent of the in. 
terest acquired by the surviving husband of 
wife varies according to what other relatives — 
survive the deceased. 


Right To Will Property Not Yet in Pos 
session: Where a father dies, leaving all 
his property to his widow during her life 
time, and after her death, to his daughter, 
can the daughter make a valid will of her 
interest in such property so that it will _ 
take effect in case of her death before her 

mother? Subscriber, Tennessee, 


Yes. The interest of the daughter during 
the life of her mother is what is known agg 
vested interest, and it can be disposed of by 
will, the devisee, of course, acquiring the 
same right as the daughter, namely, the right 
to the possession and enjoyment of “the 
property after the mother’s death. 


Liability for Death of Rented Horse: A 
rents a horse from B, paying $2 a day and 


boarding it. After several days, the horse 

is taken sick with blatkwater, and dies, 

Whose loss is it? 
Massachusetts. Subscriber. 


Under the circumstances stated, A is said 
to be a bailee of the horse, and he is required 
by the law to take ordinary care of it, by 
which is meant that degree of care which an 
ordinarily prudent person would exercise 
under similar circumstances. If B can prove 
that A did not take such care of the horse and 
that as a result of A’s failure to take such 
care, the horse died, B can compel A to pa 
the value of the horse; otherwise, the loss 
on B as the owner. 


Right of Illegitimate Child: Where an il 
legitimate child is born and the mother 
swears it to its father, does that give the 
child the right to the father’s name and to 


West Virginia. Subscriber. 


In such a case, the court may compel the 
father to contribute to the child’s support, 
but the child does not acquire any right to 
inherit from its father. An illegitimate child 
is usually known by the name of the mother, 
but there.is no law,to prevent its assuming 
the name of the father or any other name by 
which it wishes to be known. Legal pi 
ings are sometimes resorted to for the purpose 
of making a change name a matter of 
record, but they are not necessary, and any 
one may c his name without resort to 
the courts. 


Loss Caused by Negligence of Employee: 
Where an employee causes a loss to his 
employer through accident, absentmind- 
edness, negligence, or otherwise, who must 
bear the loss? And does the same rule 
apply_in all kinds of occupations? 
ennsylvania. Subscriber 
The employee is not liable to the em» 
ployer for loss caused by an act or omission 
of the employee properly c as an 
accident; the employee is liable, however, 
for any loss resulting from his wrongful act 
or omission, whether wilful or merely -negli- 
nt. The same general rule applies in all 
kinds of occupations; but since the standard 
of care required of the employee is that of 
ordinarily careful persons in the same OF 
similar occupations and under similar Gif 
may have an importan ing upon 
employee's liability. It be that 
few suits of this sort are brought, ia 
because many employees lack su cient 
property to satisfy a judgment against them. 


‘inherit from him? 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the 
each in its turn, of 
reader. who want immed replies 
t One Dollar. Address, 1a” 
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The Mushroom Industry 
[Continued from page 26] 
spawn, OT of oan which has been killed 
improper storage. 
Spawning at a temperature injuri- 
ously high. 
3. too either at 
time of spawning or later.: 
an temperature during the 


In mushrooms, every one that 
is big or old enough, whether , bad or 
indifferent, should be taken, for to leave 
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them would be to spoil the bed. In sort- 
ing these for market, however, ship only 
those which are good and throw away the 
remainder. Never send a poor, small, 
drawn or wormy mushroom to market, 
Where a grower makes a practise of put- 

first-class 


ting into his baskets only 


mushrooms, and putting them up firmly, 


neatly, tastefully and cleanly, he will have . 


no difficulty in disposing of them. His 
commission agent, knowing the character 
of his baskets and having perfect confi- 
dence in his honesty, will ship them to 
the first order. It will not be necessary 


55 
in such cases for him to open the baskets 
to know what isin them. This saves him 
trouble, time and expense, and he can guar- 
antee satisfaction to all of his customers. 

If everybody raised mushrooms, of 


. course there would be little demand for the 


crop. Nobody should start with mush- 
rooms before satisfying himself s by talking 
to commission men in a nearby city 
whether there is a market. Neither should 
any one who has not studied mushrooms 
try to raise them. Get all the free litera- 
ture you can, pb 9 some good books on 
the growing of g mushrooms. 


The “Z” Has More Than Rated Power 


The “Z” has large inlet and exhaust values — easily accessible — insures 
‘emooth, steady running—excellent combustion. 


Tight compression in the accurately machined and polished cylinder in- 


creases “Z” ine er — reduces fuel and power losses to minimum. 


more power at 


Other “Z” features are: Runs on kerosene av well as gasoline; Bosch 
magneto; parts interchangeable; clean-cut design; long life. 


Go to your dealer, nearby and Ict him show you the “Z” engine today, 


P. an F.0.B. F 


MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co,, Ltd., Montreal. 
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tively great. 


the thoughtful business-farmer. 


Federal trucks are solving the haulage problems of farmers every- 
where, because Federals are trucks of such wide range utility. 
In the field, in the wood lot, in the barn yard or on the road, 
Federal’s dependable and economical service commends itself to 


The nearest Federal dealer will be glad to study your haulage 
problem and recommend to you the type of body and the capacity 
that will most nearly meet your requirements. 


Bigger Loads, Quickly Hauled With A Federal 


Haulage is a big item on the farm. The distances between fields 
and barns and between barns and market are always compara- 


MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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STUMP PULLER 


FREE TRIAL 


CLEARING. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TO-DAY 
ITALSO TELLS ABOUT THE WORLD FAMOUS 
LABOR SAVI 


NG FULLY 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE POWER 
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Made of tough steel. Weigh ess 
Will last a life time. You alone 
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STEEL CO. 


2806-26th STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


KNIFE for. 98c 


7-ineh shears, $ 
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$4 or $5 
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With Every Modern Writing Convenience 


Write Today For Illustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


. SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES Co. 
(Marry A. Smith) 313-218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, 


| Say: “I saw it im The Farm Journal.” | 
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terms. Special offer to 
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Cherry Red Tulips — 


(Continued from page 22] 


the gate while Barbara stared after him like 
@ woman in a dream. 

“Fifty dollars!’”’ she repeated to herself 
when she at last turned back to the porch, 
“Oh, I hope I did right. The money will 
mean so much to Lila, and of course they 
are her flowers.” 

Just then the gate clicked again and Ed, 
the Ritchies’ eldest boy, came up the path 
with eyes averted and the bunch of tulips 
in his hand. 

‘*Ma said to give you these,” he said. He 
oak y the flowers and a twisted note into her 


With crimsoning cheeks Barbara read 
note. “I don’t want your tulips,” he said. “ 
can get some of my own if I want "3 

“Why—” she began as she raised head, 
but Ed was already at the gate. ‘Well, of 
all things!’’ she exclaimed indignantly. “TI 
can’t think how she can keep on being so 


mean. “I s’pose she thought I ought not to 
have ted them again; but, my goodneny 
they’d have been no use to anybody then 


She stared before her with troubled eyes. 
**Now how in the world am I going to make 
her take the money? I wish I’d never taken 
that offer. I only thought it would be such 

a help to her.” 

The warm May and the 
cherry red of the tulip began to turn 
to a saddened brown, but Barbara found no 
solution to her problem. Her husband ad- 
vised her to keep the money when it came, 

“The things are yours,” he said with 
masculine common sense. ‘They belonged 
to Bob Ritchie’s mother and Bob gave them 
to you. You offered to give some of them 
back but Lila wouldn’t have them, so that 
ends it. I’d see worrying any more 
about 

“But I don’t need the old money, and Lila 
does,” she ted. “‘Why, she’s wearing 
the same old dress she’s had for three sum- 
mers. She never seems to have any luck. 
No one offered anything for those tulips 
when they were in her place; but as soon as 
they come over here somebody makes an 

er to us, and we don’t need it. 

‘Well, she’d have got it, likely, if it hadn't 
been for her temper,” said Jim with a cousin’s 
callousness. 

In June the bulbs were dug up and Bar- 
bara, according to her agreement, wrote 
that they were ready. “By return post came 
the cheek for $50 duly made out to her. She 
looked at it with troubled disfavor. 

The day was very hot and from the corral 
behind the barn came at intervals restless 
bellowings from Bob Ritchie’s big red bull. 
The heat and the disturbance had begun 
to make her head ache. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what I can do 
about this,” she said unhappily to herself. 
“T don't feel I’ve got_a right to it, and Lila 
will feel still worse when she hears that we've 
sold old Mrs. Ritchie’s ,tulipsand it'll get 
round to her somehow.’’» The roars of the 
bull became more insistent. ‘‘My, I wish 
that bull would quit! I’d hate to be near his 
corral while he’s like that. Jim says it’s 
none too safe.”’ 

Suddenly with quick apprehension she sat 
up. A more terrifying roar than any before 
was succeeded by a sound of crashing wood 
and a child’s frightened screams. Then as 
she rushed out she heard Lila’s ringing cries 
and saw her flying down the road. At the 
fence where Lila was trying to climb over, 
Barbara caught up with her. In the field 
beyond, little Betty, with white, terrified 
face, was flying toward them; and behind, 
his ponderous bulk seeming almost upon her, 
came the bull, head down, intent on murder. 

go" Be don’t! You will be killed too! I'll 

0," Barbara cried, but Lila shook her off 


ly. 

“My Betty!”’ she g 

There was a Sovmaied moment of getting 
over the fence that swayed maddeningly be- 
neath their combined weight, of skirts that 
hindered and were torn heedlessly. Then the 
two women rushed forward bare-handed to 
save the child or die with her. But almost 
at the moment they had cleared the fence, 
Barbara clutched Lila’s arm. 

“Look!” she cried. A black streak seemed” 
to skim along the field, a white ruff gleamed, 
and Bruce was at the bull’s lowered muzzle. 
There was asudden short roar of rage and pain, 
and the huge bulk swerved from the chase 
and turned toward his tormentor. Barbara, 
lighter than Lila, rushed forward and caught 
the little girl in her arms. . When they clim 
the fence and looked back, Bruce had 
headed the bull off and was chasing him at @ 
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gallop, With fascinated eyes they watched 
both had disappeared into the woods 
side of the pasture. "Then, as 
they drew a trembling breath of thankfaluees: 
they found that they were all huddled to- 
ther in one another’s arms. 

Lila spoke first, with lowered eyelids. ‘“‘She 
would have been killed. We couldn’ t have 
saved her,”’ she said. 

**Well, we can be glad she is safe,”’ mt 
Barbara softly. 

Then they examined the little girl who 


was still sobbing with breathlessness and ' 


Bou" ’re not hurt, darling?” asked Barbara. 

She shook her head. “No, Bruce came— 

in time. I—I could feel Lion’s breath!” 

ith a shudder at the memory she hid her 
face against her mother’s breast. 

Barbara, too, felt an hysterical desire to 
ery, but she controlled herself. *‘She ought 
to be put to bed at once, she’s had a terrible 
shock,”’ she said practically; and taking 
Betty from her mother's trembling arms, she 
led the way through the gate in the barn- 

and up to the house. As they reached 

Bruce came trotting up with red tongue 

dangling from Le pasha cheerfully open jaws. 
Lila stopped and opened her arms. 

“O Bruce, dear Bruce!” she cried. Then 

the d with her arms 

his neck, while the dog, with hind- 
quarters and tail all a-wag, turned his head 
as far an he could to give r a sympathetic 


“He saved my Roce and I that’s 
how he killed the gobbler. b’ly the 
gobbler was chasing the baby in just the 
game way. However could I have been so 
mean to him?” She was full of shame and 


remorse. 

“Oh, well, it’s all over now,’ comforted 
Barbara, “and he understands, I guess. 
mers hurry back to the house and get Betty 


Ten minutés later she =e hurrying back 
to the Ritchies’ place with the basket of 


. tulip bulbs. The check was hidden in her 


“T’ve been hatefully mean,” Lila confessed 
at last when they sat together after seeing 
Betty fall asleep. “It wasn’t only the gobbler 
and the tulips, but—I guess I was envious; 
you seemed to have everything.” 

“But—you forgot how rich were,” 
said Barbara in a low voice, and , as she 
saw her friend’s éyes and her soil lips, 
understood. 

“Yes, I guess I did,”’ she assented gently. 

“Well;” said Barbara after a little pause 
in which all the past seemed to heal over, 
“Now that we are just the same as ever, I 
want you to take these tulips back. See’’ 
she reached for the basket dug them 
and I just brought them over. Please, Lila!’’ 

“T feel so mean,”’ wave Lila. 

you'll take them?” said Barbara 
‘Honest Injun?” 

ila nodded with flushing face. 

“Well, see here!’”” Barbara triumphantly 
firew forth the check. “I’ve sold them for 
you. They are yours, so you must take this.” 


ey? take I traly, A? 
sake.’ 


ell, yes,” slowly. 
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No. 5, Family size, 
$4.50. 
8 quarts. sizes and styles 


Z STOP— | | 


get Dollars | 
Leak out of — 


Your Hog Pens! | 


Fill up waste-gaps by 
$21. turning your hogs into 
pork products, Garner 
all the profits. There 
never was a time when _ 
country sausage and 
farm-made lard were 
more in demand. 


Lard and Stuffer 


makes the best lard andsausage. Paten- 
ted Corrugated Spout prevents air get- 
ting into sausage casing. Plates won’t 

am or break; cylinder is bored_traef 
roe making easy and quick. Broad 
lips on p eee for safe handling. 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 


pen as and other foods into uniform 
pie Saves juices and flavor. — 
blades work against 
forated plate—a ive 
“*ENTERPRISE”’ feature. 


Ask your dealer for the genuine 


Write ue for free Book’ by F. D. Coburn “ENTERPRISE —marked with the name. 


The Mfg. Co. of U.S. A. 


The strongest harness mad 
cause it has no holes in straps, no 


pair bills by using Walsh Harness. breech ingh 


Dept. 556 Milwaukee, Wis. 


this harness at our risk. Costs you nothing if after 30 days trial 
to prove to be the dur. able and most 
pm arriess you ever saw—return atour expense, WALSH Harness | HARNESS 
has no buckles or rings to destroy straps. No loops or billets. No 
holes in straps to weaken them, Fits any size work horse by quick No Buckles 
adjustment. We let A be the judge of its positive superiority: No Rings 
Send No Mon Costs Less Than Ne Leape 
Take It at Our Other Harness No HolesinStraps 
WALSH Harness will outwear We've thousands of letters from farm- No Billets 


two sets of ordinary harness, ers all over the U.S. who use WALSH | 
and is four to five times oe oy ne Harness and noother, Costs less thanother harness, 
and is actually worth more. 
ments, like built-in hame fastener, mney neck yoke 
buckles—no rings to cut straps in lock, quick detachable throat stra : 
a arness 
J M. WALSH, President, WALSH HARNESS CO. Book tells all. i 


IA 
ODay} 


HARNESS 


many new improve-{ 


r Free 


WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. 556 


Name 
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we thou 


‘My Mos 


ham, neces- 

sarily make a person really and 

thankful on iving Day? 
We'll admit a liking for the edibles 
mentioned. We believe most of Our 
Folks share this liking with us, and have 
far more ee to gratify it than 
we have. But aren’t they mere symbo 
after all, though, of course, toothsome 
appetizing and all that sort of thing? We 
are thankful in the heart and mind, how- 
ever, rather than in the stomach. 

After reading the hundreds of letters 
which came in from Our Folks, as a result 
of our invitation to submit letters on “My 
Most Thankful Thanksgiving Day,” we 
are convinced beyond a shadow of doubt 
that thankfulness, like Boston, is a state 
of mind. We have read the letters care- 
fully and awarded the three prizes offered, 
according Honorable Mention to others 
t too good to let go unrecognized 
and unprinted. Read these letters and 
see how many heartfelt reasons Our Folks 


O tarkey and pumpkin pie, cran- 
trul 


~— for being thankful on ving 
ay. 

First Prize, $5 
Eve are many 


ry Thanksgivi there 
things to be thankful for, and each year 
reminds me of the Thanksgiving Day just 
twenty-five years ago, when I was a girl 
in my teens. We were expecting to have 
a fine time, with all the uncles, aunts, 
cousins and grandparents as guests. 

-Early that morning mother was fixing 
the turkey and spre a and father was 
going todrive to the station to get and bring 

ack some relatives, all were too busy to 
notice baby brother, aged four, who cried 
after father as-he left. Mother was the 
first to inquire, “Where is Marvin?” We 
hunted everywhere about the house, and 
soon mother looked down the road and 
there was little brother sitting on the 
railroad track, at the crossing, apparently 
waiting for father. 

Mother screamed and fainted and we all 
rushed outdoors, for we had heard the 
shrill whistle of the pare train as it 
rounded the curve. But just at that min- 
ute our big shepherd dog, which was far 
in advance of father and the wagon, 
bounded across the track, and bab 
brother got up and started after him,-safe 
from harm as the train came rushing by. 

I have seen twenty-five Thanksgiving 
Days since then, but there were more 
thankful hearts at that one, as we hugged 
baby brother, than any that I have seen 


yet. Brother, today, is a strong and 
sturdy man. 
Missouri. Mrs. L. C. Jacques. 


Second Prize, $3 


My most thankful Thanksgiving Day was 
the year when the “flu” epidemic was so 
bad. » age was very sick in bed with 
it. At he didn’t want us to get the 
doctor. I am the same; I hate a doctor, 
too. It was about two years ago, on 
Columbus Day, that my daddy was told 
by the doctor to stay in 

Every night my mother would sit next 
to his bed in a rocking-chair. Once in a 
while daddy would ask for a drink of 
water; other times he would just make 


noises. Mother would often cry, and when 


she did I would put my arms around her 
and ask her why, and she said, “God may 


take daddy away.” Well, I did not want 
God to take him away, so I prayed to God 
mot to and he didn’t, but he took my 
Uncle Henry. 

The first day my daddy went back to 
work was Armisti November 11. 
Thanksgiving Day, 


at the dinner- 
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ankful Thanksgiving Day 


table {may daddy, mother, two sisters and 
myself) 


thing else that I should be thankful for 
outside of the dinner on the table, and she 
said that “I should be thankful to God for 
sparing my daddy.” 

We didn’t have turkey, either, as there 
was a lot of money spent on the doctor. 

My name is Henry Heine, and I am 
nine years old, go to school and am taking 
violin lessons. The teacher says I am 
getting along nicely. 

New York. _ Henry Heine. 


Third Prize, $2 


One year ago last Thanksgiving evening 
my brother and I were in the dining-room, 
wondering whether our brave soldier 
brother would be with us on Thanksgiving. 
We had received a long letter a short time 
before, stating it would be a long time be- 
fore he could get back. How we longed for 
his coming! He had been in training camp 
about seven months. We had a picture of 
him taken while he was there. Tears 
came into our eyes when ave looked at the 
picture. 

About ten o’clock at night we were sit- 
ting around the stove. My brother said 
he heard a noise that sounded as if some 
one.were on the walk. “No, I guess not; 
you must be mistaken,” said mother. Ali 
at once a knock came at the door and I 
ran to open it. In walked a soldier boy 
in khaki. It was our oldest brother, 
“Buddie.” . 

We were all overjoyed to see our dear 
boy- safe home again.- He had received a 
fifteen-day furlough. While at the camp 
he was wounded in the arm and made unfit 
for service, so the government sent him 
home on a furlough until his arm got 
better. I have thought many times since 
that that was the happiest Thanksgiving 
Day I ever had. Many times we have 
thanked Uncle Sam for his kindness. 

Indiana. Belva L. Workman. 


Honorable Mention 


The most thankful Thanksgiving Day I 
ever spent was injl913. I fixed a nice lunch 
for an old blind lady that lived two miles 
from my home. 
early on ving morning. The old 
blind lady said she was so thankful that 
some one remembered her and was so kind 
to her on Thanksgiving Day. She asked 
me if I could sing and pray. I told her 
“Yes I could,” and asked her if she wan 
me to sing and pray for her. I read the 
Bible to her and prayed and sang some 
hymns for her. en L left at two o’clock 
that afternoon she said she was so thankful 
that I did not forget her on iving 
Day. I went home so thankful that I was 
able to make some one else happy and 
thankful. 


My best Thanksgiving Day was cel- 
ebrated me 4 years ago. Our five chil- 
dren were all living and at home with us 
on the old farm. There was a young 
brother-in-law and a homeless old man to 
help us eat the dinner we (my three ~— 
daughters and myself) had prepared an 
with us to return thanks to the Giver of 
all good for His mercy to us. 
' The historic turkey took a prominent 
lace on the festal board, ed by a 
juicy, brown and altogether delicious 
've-pound ham, a contribution from 
our saucy herd of famous porkers; Irish 
potatoes, mealy and creamy; sweet pota- 
toes, almost i with 


asked mother if there was any-_ 


I went over to her house _ 


soned just right, with tiny slices of mango 
pepper; currant jelly for the turkey and a 
pam dish of apple sauce for the roast 
Then the goodly array of pies, 
apple, mince, cherry, ch, cran 
and the crowning glory of all—the tusdiaal 
pumpkin pie, handed down to us in 
rimitive fashion from our Indian neigh. 
rs of long ago. 

After all had gathered around the 
bountifully filled table and my husband 
had returned thanks, I gave our elder son 
his first lesson in carving a turkey and our 
eldest daughter in = warm, baked 
ham. All was thankfulness and gaiety 
during the hours we were at table, for 
there was no need to hurry, just to enjoy; 
and when the meal was ended our two 
sons took a na A yc containing some of 
everything we so thoroughly enjoyed 
to our sick washerwoman, thus making 
another than ourselves happy and thank- 
ful. My daughters and myself arranged 
what was left, washed the dishes and sat 
down to read The Farm Journal, a most 
fitting closing, I thought, for my most 
thankful Thanksgiving Day. 

Ohio. Mrs. O. M. Gordon, 


years that your friends had despaired of 
ever seeing you sitting up again, and you 
finally recovered sufficiently to be able 
to go for an automobile ride on Thanks- 
= Eve, wouldn’t you make that 

hanksgiving Day the most thankful one 
of your life? I did; for last Thanksgiving 
found me past the crisis of a two-year 
battle with a disease. And I had still 
another cause to be grateful to a merciful 
Providence. It was for the knowledge 
that I was to be spared to take care of my 
ey mother when she grew old. There- 
ore, I had more reason to be thankful 
last Thanksgiving Day than I ever again 
expect to have. : 

Pennsylvania. James J. Deehan. 
It was on November 28, 1918, that we ex- 
poms our most thankful Th: ivi 

ay. Not that we had a house full 
friends and relatives to make merry with 
us over a groaning festive board. Not ~ 
that we were looking forward to the early 
release of a son or brother from the battle- 
fields of Euro,e2, for our sons were far too 
young to be of service to their country In 
such a capacity. 

No, we were all at home on the old farm. 
Mother and I and the two boys, Willie 
and Claude, aged ten and eight, and the ~ 
two girls, Leona and Josephine, aged four- 
teen and two. Just we six and no more 
were present to partake of the Thanks- 
piving dinner which mother and Leona 

repared with chicken and fixings and 
cranberries and pumpkin pie, etc. 

Of course, we were all very 
that the Great war had come to a halt, 
and rejoiced with many in our hearts with 
thoughts of the loved ones who might ere 
long return to their homes. 

I had a strenuous time on the telephone 
that aftefmoon trying to find a doctor who 
wasn’t away eating turkey, but persever 
ance finally resulted in the Gad word 
one was on his way out to the farm, six 
miles from the city. 


They arrived just about as the sun went 
down that bleak November"day. Twin. 
irls they were, and how they have grown. 
hese two , and what a joy 


piness it is to have them in our ily 

circle. And so I feel that this was truly 
thankful Thanksgiving Day. 

New York, W. B. Farmer. 
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i Virginia. Lucile Daniel. 
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cucumber pickles; stewed tomatoes, sea 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


T the belt of the proud night-watchman ofa 

quaint old Franconian town hung the “Nu- 

remberg Egg”’—warning the eloping lovers of 
the hour for closing the outer gates. 


Material, construCtion, adjust- . 


For many years old Nuremberg, birthplace of the Elsie 
world’s first watch, was the chief source of supply. _ 
The clumsy drum shape persisted till after the death 


of Henlein, its inventor. Then came the oval watch, 
derisively nicknamed the “Nuremberg Egg.” 


Gradually this novel timepiece, despite its crude- 
ness and inaccuracy, won its way into the hearts of 
the people. Its nickname proved more significant 
than the sixteenth century ever dreamed—for from 
j this curious “egg” were hatched those timekeeping 
marvels of the present day— 
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This is Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Adams of Seward, Okla. Read 
Mr. Adams’ letter opposite! He writes: “If there is timber 
on your farm or if you can buy trees from a neighbor, you 
cannot afford to try to get along without an OTTAWA.” 
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mber 


pleasure. 


Mr. Leonard Hathawa 
nard Hi Tishomi 
As longas I live 
without the Ottawc 


> Kans., who writes: “Sawing 


nearest of ¢. 
uting points: 


Minn., Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, 
las, Tex., Portland, 

., San Francisco, 
Pueblo, Colo., Ottawa, Kans. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Immediate Shipments from 


"Stncer, 


try t 


Read 


Letter ! 


Remember! Mr. Adams of Seward, Okla., whose letter 


is printed above, is 72 years of age, yet he saws more wood with his 
WA Lo 


Saw than six able-bodied men can cut the old way. 
Astounding — but it’s true — his own letter proves it! And that 


isn’t all—his OTTAWA makes him independent as regards the fuel 
problem, a blessing indeed with the entire country facing a serious 


OTTAWA 


Cuts Down Trees- 


9 distrib- 
Ste. Paul, 
Pa., 


Cal., 


Special 
Clutch 


- Salem, Ter. whe 6 - power and saves fuel. Direct gear drives saw; 

Proof eto tomatic Governer 
moving saw from cut} with Speed Outfit but simply built. “A gre 


lever 
ed, 


ou to start and stop saw 
lade without stopping en- 


to cut along the log! 


Pulls Over 4 H-P. isn 


Model cuts much faster than other Drag or Log Saws 
as they are built today. Makes 310 saw cuts 8 
minute. Weighs less than any 3 H-P. Drag Saw built. 
Balanced Crank Shaft eliminates vibration, increases 


Friction 


controll- 
enables 


work-saver and money-maker. When not sawing, engine runs 
pumps, feed grinder, etc. Plenty of reserve power. 


Cash or Easy Payments! 


rm 
Turn 39 mays Trial OTTAWA 
on — shipped on 30 days 
. trial. Must fulfill 10-Year OTTAWA 


Guarantee. 


For nearly 20 years we have 
been selling direct from factory to users, 
saving them thousands and thousands of 
dollars. Now over 10,000 satisfied users. 


OTTAWA 


998 Wood Street 


Get our payment plans of purchase and 
find out how easy it ts toown an OTTAWA 
Leg Saw. It will soon pay for itself. Any mam 
with logs to cut can not afford to be without this 

Saw, and he can soon own it under our wor 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ottawa, Kansas 
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Used by U.S. 
_ Navy and in 
Gov’t Schools 


Newly Invented Friction Clutch 
Starts and Stops Saw 
While Engine Runs! 
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aw 
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Have Plenty of 


ae Fuel for Yourself 
Beat The Goaj and toSell at High Prices! 


Shortage This winter works while you rest, takes away all the 


will see the back-breaking work. This wonderful ma- 
greatest fuel shortage ever known. The chine, which can be had at a small cost, 
mines have a definite producing capacity cuts down trees, saws up logs and buzzes 
which cannot be increased this winter. up branches and poles. 
The only solution is the use of wood in If you want to help. your neighbors, 
larger quantities than ever before. And prevent suffering, and at the same time e 
$20 to a cord for wood at places of make big profits, get an OTTAWA Log Wheels Like 


eatest demand is practically a certainty ight a hes you all read 
this winter. The Parmer or woodsmen pay. as a Barrow 
who delays plans for supplying wood for fuel will use it. It makes wood cutting a pleasure 


; lose splendid profits. instead of a drudge. Be sure to send 
|. There is no reason now for not getting these your name and address on the coupon 
_ big profits. The new OTTAWA Log Saw, aone- attached and get full information and our 
| Man power saw makes wood cutting easy. It Special Offer. Send today! 


Immediate Shipmentsa from 
nearest of these 9 distrib- 
uting points: St. Paul, 
Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Ind., Dallas, Tex., Portland, 
., San Francisco, Cal., 


Pueblo, Colo. , Ottawa. Kans. 


ees-| Saws Logs By Power 
im | Special OfferNow Free Book! 


name and ad- 
r Log Saws | many farmers as possible to provide fuel dress on coupon below so that you will 
iw euts@ || forthemselves and to sell, we are making _ receive your copy of the fine 32-page book, 
g Saw built. . aSpecial Offer for quick shipments. Send fully illustrated in three colors. Shows 
n, increases {')%t once for it! Don’t Delay. Just put how thousands of OTTAWA users have 


Vee Goreme || o celve promptly detailed informa- n’tdelay. It costs you nothing to find ou € 

eat Fig snout the OTTAWA. Log See rite for Free Book 
. ; Ww and improv what over 10,000 satis users 

, engine runs log Saw solves all your timber problems. over the worldsay, Mail the coupon. and Big Special Offer ! 
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urchase and Cuts Down Trees 4 
1 OTTA Level With Ground OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

Please send me your FREE BOOK and Big 7 

@ Special Offer on the Ottawa Log Saw. 1 
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Do you remember the airplanes of a few years 
ago? It would be interesting to compare them 
with the airplanes of today. The biplane 
here shown was used by Major Schroeder in 
the International Gordon Bennett Aerial Derby 


Girls are girls, but give ws: ee American girls every ogg 
time. Here we have-itwo lles yes, we are using built entirely for speed, and everything, in- 


the right word—from Zanzibar. The object the girls cludiag safety, was sacrificed. ve tune will 


Camera 


High Lights 


are holding is a fetish to keep away devils and to 
bring happiness. There, you fee the entire story come when “safety first” will be considered 


Weare rather good at bicycle-riding on ground, but have our doubts if we should be much of a success 
with a water bicycle like this. With one passenger it can make eight miles an hour; with two, six 


Are they ‘coming or 
going? Here is an 
auto that can be run 
either way, as it is 
equipped with two en- 
gines and two separate 


power plants. This 
freak flivver was shown 
at the Military Circus 
at Chicago. Please tell 
us what would happen 
if each driver decided 
to go somewhere at 
the same time ? 


nearby. 


chop wood, wouldn’t you? 


Yes, the man is wearing a gas mask. 
Every day, rain, snow or sunshine, 
some one must climb this ladder 
and clean and oil the wind recorder. 
It is a dangerous job, as 
and smoke pour from a chimney 
We would rather plow or 


hot gases 
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This is the finest picture ever made of New York’s famous sky-scrapers ; Bit Girls, save this.. We print it especially*for $64" “It is the Suffrage 
don’t wish you were there. How any one can willingly exchange God’s great Proclamation signed by The Secretary of State. Rah! Rah! R 


out-of-doors for the noise, dust, rush and whirl of a city, we can’t see All pictures copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood 
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Let Us Send You This SILVERTONE 
Phonograph for Two Weeks’ Trial in Your Home 
' Without Expense to You 
W's WANT to try fa Model-K Special SILVERTONE 


two weeks without a cent of expense 
ou to buy if you are not fully satisfied with the 


in the onder Wank and mall to Seary, Rosinck Co. today. We 
ship the phonograph on 


finish. 
= record you desire, and note 7. beauty of tone and fidelity reproduction, 
Wo it every test nectssary to prove the truth of our claims for it. And then 
the price of the SIL TONE with that of any other phonograph of 
the same size, beauty and musical rage 


\_ If, at the end of two weeks’ trial, are not fully satisfied with the 
SILVERTONE, if you do not thés in te Wee the of 
the SEV on the market selling at prices from 25 to 50 per cent higher than 


expense and will -——y transportation and cartage char 
Bare paid not qost Jou ner pieced 


Play as You Pay—Very Easy Terms 


Tf, after weeks’ trial, ‘you, are satisfied with the SILVERTONE 
and desire to keep it, simply send us the first 

}—7 5 small mont ment required makes e ‘or 
fine instrument without inodering a heavy burden. 


This Liberal Selling Plan Is the Best Guarantee of 
SILVERTONE Quality 


We know that the SILVERTONE Phon is right-in every respect—~ 
and and net to whe 
own 


Phonogra i 
of its high quality and will agree with us that it is the 
pm on ne — at anywhere near the same price, We have sold over 
TONE and the unanimous praise of their ownere 


ment of needles is included, 


‘MAIL YOUR ORDER TO THE NEAREST OF OUR FOUR STORES ; ; 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. Date. 192, 


e becomes my 
Should I decid after two weeks’ trial that the SILVERTONE Saoe. 


T have alw bligations an statement f the purpose of inducing to grant these terms, and I 
ol am ‘or me 
| you my pledge you may feel e in trusting me to pay as agreed. 7. be 
(Sign your name here plainly'and carefully. If under age, some member of your family who is of age and responsible should sign this order with you.) 
F. D. Box Street 
No. and No. 
Postoffice_ Count State. 
Shipping Point. County State : 
have been located If less than five years, "De you wish shi t mad 
i 4 this town since. po by zou wi or freight? 
jon or 
| Name of HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD sccupation 
@iease give Names of TWO References.) References: 
i Name Address : Businese or Ocoupation 
— 


This beautiful cabinet is made of genuine quarter sawed 


VERTONE quality. oak in the popular dull fumed finish. The design ig 

° simple, yet graceful and dignified. It is 144 inches high, 

Plays All Dise Records ; 21% inches deep and 18% inches wide, a size admirably 

The SILVERTONE qonvartthte tone | erm. is so constructed that it F yi: the adapted to the average living room. All visible metal 
playing we ther vertical parts are heavily nickel plated and polished. An assorts 


ebuck 
Chicago -Philadelphia Seattle Dallas 


— 
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do you obligate yourself in any way by taking the SILVERTONE on trial. All = 
| we ask you to do is to give the phonograph a thorough test. Examine its 

| x 
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Safety First 
When Farmers Hunt 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


Pack your grip today and come to the Sweeney 
School of Auto-Tractor & Aviation Mechanics. 
Strike out for the big money and a world wide opportunity. 


Expert Mechanics Wanted The machine 


expert is the 


beg comes a time in the fall or win. 
ter, after the crops arein the barns and 
the hard work of harvest is finished 
when nearly every farmer thinks of getting 
out his gun and going after the rabbit, the 


the woodcock, the squirrel, the fi 
boss of creation today, whether on the farm or in the ci eum, ’ 0x; 
If if yoo wes are kona inclined learn to make and on t or some kind of native game. < 


A few weeks ago I was h 
trucks, gas engines, auto tires, etc., in Eight Weeks by strange territory and found only two tl 


F PRACTICAL 
The Sweeney System XPERIENCE with hig" a farmer friend 


Drivers - 150 with 

Repair Men 200 lived and they were 
Taxi Drivers 175 wer farming on my big Tractor farm—18 tractors. waiting tor heresy lv The city man hal 
Tractor Men tire from 45¢ worth of junk. Learn passed them by many times. 
i emg Ques to yy any piece ee You can’t get this System Whea ons man huntewith other h 


anywhere else. Thousands of opportunities for experts a great deal of care must be exercised, Ni 
treined im this Million Dollar School the greatest in the world. that I mean to preach a sermon on 
first with the gun, but I have noticed thag 


Send today %2-pace catalog, or cimply when 
ro coming wil have arranged and a good many accidents occurred in eer. 
bent tbr are some cardinal “Dow 
hence there are some cardinal “ 


carrying your 
with the safety off or the hammer le a 
good shooter throws the safety as hig 


SS ‘ 


SSTABLISHED 1723 
Furriers in the World 


ii oat F | rifle or shotgun comes to shoulder. It i 
Wit} it get and it is a safe one, 
OUR | hunter who thinks he has to go 


into the brush with his gun all set to shoo} 
at the first movement, is the one. who 


assortment, 
market values and 
send you your check at once. 
7 We refund all prepaid express 
or post charges when 
you check. 


information on the Far Marker. ff | caus the ‘and ho general 

Revillon Fréres Sentfreeto and fur dealers only. more time, is more careful, and plays the 
450 West 28thSt. NewYork You cannot te be without it. f ly. pays 

As sole owners and operators of game 

SRE SES ds Far Exchange Probably more accidents happen when 

a the a fence 

ne ace. Possibly there is a fox 

Aopeiows hurrying off i in the distance, or a rabbit 


Gus, P. MANN & Co. skipping ahead of the dogs, and every = 


45 N. 3rd Street. Fur Exchange wants to Aaa over the barrier rapidly and 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Right there is the 
ting accident, for to over 
with the loaded gun in hand, perhaps with 
the. safety off, gives every possibility 


= 


o Grade F Furs! 


artial list 
tents: 
chart, calendar, game laws of each state, 


: pointers on foot prints of fur~bear- 

science of de- 
different recipes 

first aid to the inured 

get your ’s supplies at 


Es 


101 Weil Pat ind. U. S. A. 


i EAM ENGINE We pay highest cash prices f. 
sT GI all gtapl ik, for 
; Every Live Boy Wants One Raccoon, Red Fox. 
FoF few hours’ easy work after school or fare s 
you have of Sits Cross Fox 
} dandy Weeden steam With it > 
: torigup. Fun—you bet. It takes but little time bringing us from ail North America, 
to fire up and get the proper steam pressure. Send for free Price List. 
Boiler is made of well-tempered polished blue JEWETT & SONS, “Dept. 2 


| 
Fondon Paris New Yo: 
iti al- BS 
conditions preyail, we are SS 
3 S N 
KS 
— | Write today for our Free Book 
trappers’ guides as an which tells how. Full instructions in | 
aeroplane Fur Grading told in plain and simple Pee 
language that allcan understand. Study our | 
| “Trappers Manual”—it will teach youhow tof | 
tell if you are getting a square deal 
grading of your furs, the only book on fur | 
alogue. Get full information aboutour Smoke } 
Pump,” the wonder invention for trappers. 
card or latter brings aft this 
| UR COMPARY | 4 
| 213 N. Main Street St. Louts, Mo. | 
gue A foolish hunter, pulling his gun 
" 


i 


Safety First 


. When Farmers Hunt 
By F. E. BRIMMER 


of a slip and a fall that may discharge the 
gun. The sane way to get over any fence 
is to go through a gateway if possible, and if 
it isn’t possible, set your gun over the 


- fence first and then climb over yourself. 


Some hunters have the pernicious habit 
of getting over first and then =— the 
gun after them. In that case the chances 
are that the muzzle is directed in the 
direction of the body, and many an ac- 
cident is the result of this foolish careless- 
ness. Put the gun ever the fence first. 
But make sure that you don’t climb over 
just where the gun is located, so that a fall 
might land you on top of it. 

hen going from one piece of woods to 
another, hunters often s. the greatest 
in the manner of 


shifted into easy positions with the barrels 
in a horizontal position that makes the 
range of the gun cover some companion’s 


‘body. The proper way to carry the gun, 


le, is to see 


ward or 


when with one or more 
that the muzzle is aimed 


‘The man in front carries hi gun right 


upward. Not straight up or down, but 
pointed so its muzzle is looking at the 
ground or at the sky. With a very little 
care on the part of the hunter, a gun can 
be carried in an easy position so that its 
load would never go im the direction of 
another member of the party. 

Accidents generally come as a result of 
thoughtlessness. If one member of the 
wind sets out carefully the others will 

ollow his.example. Sometimes a hunter 

will walk shead of me and let me gaze into 

the muzzle of his loaded gun. It sends 

such a chill through me that I ask him to 

shift his weapon. He is invariably glad 

to do this.. I have thoughtlessly done the 
[Continued on page 100} 


_ Put your the fence: first, 
aver 


A Few Books Started Lincoln 
- What are the few great books that will 
give the essentials of a liberal education? 


He talked like a man who had traveled. He knew History, and something 
4+ of Science. He wrote in a style of wonderful beauty and simplicity— 

such a style as only comes to a man from reading the works of master writers. 
' -Yet did you ever think of this? 

. You, yourself, have probably read as many books as Lincoln read in the first 
thirty years of his life. 

ve y & smattering wiledge from your i 

The answer is that he knew what few books were really worth while; he made 
every moment count. 

Why not decide right now—to-day—that you will stop wasting your vending ? 
Why not say to yourself: ‘In my own small way I am going to ae what Lincoln 
did. I will read in such a way that six months from now I will be a bigger, more 
effective, more interesting man or woman than I am to-day.” 


You can do it: a hundred thousand Americans have proved that you can de it, 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
A pleasant and easy way to learn to think 
clearly and talk interestingly 
Out of alt the millions ot books of Travel, | They are the best written, moat fascinating 
, Biography, ays, Drama books in the world. 
oe » Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years 


Here you voyage with the world’s great 
ent of Harvard, has selected four travelers; you see the world’s famous dramas; 

and eighteen and them in you are with the world's foremost scientists 

fifty volumes. in the laboratories, and the great adventurers 
These books, he says, even if a man or i? their most thrilling moments. And every 


: : day’s reading—every fifteen minutes—makes 
education. or woman. 

Adventure Send Now for This Free Book 


Entertainment, Thrill Before you spend another penny for books, 
get a copy of ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day’’— 
A liberat education—think of it! The the free guide book to reading pictured on 
pore to think clearly and talk imterestingly, this page. 
be a marked man or woman in any com- It’s a book that tells you how to turn 
. And allin exchange fora few minutes wasted moments into growth and ine 
of pleasant reading each day. Text books are power. It’s ready and waiting for you: It’s 
often tiresome. But these are not text books. entirely free. 


A valuable little book—free 


All your questions about the Five-Foot Shelf are answered in 
“Fifteen Minuten a Day.” It’s a great little book in itself. It 


contains: 
tongs} | 1. Dr. Eliot’s own story of the Five-Foot Shelf. 
illustrations from the Five-Foot Shelf, in- 


a full-page picture of Marie Antoinette 
riding to her death. 
It tells what the books are that Dr. Eliot has selected, and how 
the reading courses and the marvelous encyclopedic index are 
arranged. Send for this guide book to good reading. Send for 
it now; and begin at once as Lincolm did to make your reading 
count. 


F. J. 11-20 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 

416 West 13th Street, New York 

Send to me by mail absolutely without obligation the free book 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of , and contain- 


ing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of how and what to read for a liberal 
education. 


Ka 
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Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
miobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
E sion Processthat elimi- 
nates Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a > 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
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IN EVERY GREENHOUSE 
there should be a copy of 


Diseases of Greenhouse 
Crops and Their Control 


By J. J. TAUBENHAUS 


Chief of the Div. of Plant Pathology, 
Texas Agric. Exper. Station. | 

.An indispensable book which will save its 
cost over and over again by cutting down 
preventable losses. Price $8.00 

By the same Author 

Truck Crop Diseases 
and their Control . 
The Culture and Dis- 
eases of the Sweet Pea $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Sth Avenue New York 


FRUIT MEN 


Come and See Us 


Visit “The World's Greatest Nurseries.” All we 


have learned in 35 * commeraial fruit 
is at your service, 
for ; Make your vacation 


well as pleasurable. Send for 80-page Fruit Guide 
today, visit our nurseries as soon as you can. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 

t “Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
Berlin, Maryland 


Plant Your Home Grounds 
With our Quality Trees and Shrubs 


Order NOW for FALL and Spring. Pay 
when you Get Them. We Pay Freight and 
Guarantee Satisfaction. Write TO-DAY 
for Catalog and Estimates. 

PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1304 Peters Ave. * “TROY, OHIO. 


& APPLE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 
TO PLANTERS 
ER or EE Lots bi Freight or Parcel 


ines 'shra Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY Co., CLEVELAND, TENN. 


PATENTS 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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Orchard; Small Fruit and Garden 


“An apple a day keeps the doctor away” 
Is a saying both trite and true; 

An onion a day also keeps him away, 


Bo the orchard and . Do 

not let ¢ fruits and vegetables lie on 

the ground to decay. Such practise 
is bread and butter for the bugs. 


Grapes may be pruned in late fall in 
nach climates; February or March in the 


Mulch strawberries with straw, leaves, 
cornstalks or wild' hay as soon as the 
ground freezes. 


By purchasing cooperatively, the tomato 
growers of Queen Annes county, Md., 
saved four cents on the price of each bas- 
ket they hpught for last season’s crop. 


Do not burn leaves, but save them for 
the garden. Mix the leaves with a little 
soil or manure, pile in the garden, and 
— just before plowing. Plow them 
under 


Iris, gladioli, and all the bulbous flowers 
are hardy so that the bulbs may be left 
out over winter. However, the beds 
should be mulched with manure three or 
four inches deep. 


*‘Mice injured my grape-vines, even cut- 
ting some of them off near the ground,” 
says C. H. Ferris, a New York grape 
grower. What is your remedy? - Best 
remedies will be published. 


Have you dwarf trees—apples, cherries, 
a If so, let the Orchard Editor know 
ow they have fruited for you. The five 
best letters of not more than 500 words 
will be used. Mention this notice. 


Protect raspberries, blackberries and 
bush fruits from severe winter weather by 
bending the carfes down, pegging them 
with sticks stuck into the soil, covering 
with earth. If canes tend to break remove 
earth near the-roots, on side toward which 


the plants are bent. Bend all the same - 


way. 


Grape and currant cu@tings: After leaves 
fall, select well-ripened shoots of this 
season’s growth and cut them into sec- 
tions about six inches long, each section 
having two or more buds. Cut each sec- 
tion square off just below a bud. Tie in 
bundles and pack in sand or sawdust in 
the cellar until planting time. Plant with 
one bud above and one below ground. 


We kept apples in fine condition in our 
cellar through last winter. During the fall 
we closed the’cellar door during the day 
but on cool nights left it wide open, and so 
admitted cool, rather damp air that lasted 


during the following day. In winter we 
opened the door in the daytime but closed 
it at night. On very cold days it was kept 
closed all of the time, but opened. as soon, 
as the weather was milder to let in more 
air and moisture to prevent the 
of the fruit; for if 
flavor. R.N. 
Bordeaux mixture had its in in 
France, near the neighborhood Bors 
deaux, where little 
were accustomed to help themselves to 
grapes along the road. To scare the chil- 
n away, workmen smeared some poison 
material rom a dye factory over the gra 
vines. Soon after, French scientists stu 
ing grape diseases found that where the. 
ison material had been spread very 
ittle disease was noticed. Then came exe 
periments with copper sulphate and lime 
to control plant diseases. In due time. 
there was worked out the formula of 4-4-50 
(four pounds each of lime and copper sul- 
phate to fifty fg of water) which ig 
now used by all up-to-date fruit growers. 
The application of snaterial of this strength. 
was found to control disease without dam- 
age to fruit or foliage. 


To Select Blue-Ribbon Fruit 


Sound apples, -uniform throughout, wir 
the blue ribbons — 


Several years ago a young fellow fixed up 
an exhibit of apples that won the blue 
ribbon at a western fruit show. His plates 
of fruit made such a splendid showi 
that the judge marveled at them. An 
re wonder; here is the way he picked his 
ruit: 

Every apple that went into the exhibit 
was measured with a tape measure and 
calipers, and weighed on a scale, so that 
there would be no difference in size or 
weight. The apples just had to be uniform 
in size; they couldn’t dodge it. As for 


shape and color Sige young fellow used 
9 es—and they were just about as 
iling as the es and calipers. 


=o is only one Henry Tweed in 
every community—for that was the name 
of the exacting young man. What wonder- 
ful exhibits there would be if all fruit ex-~ 
hibitors were so exacting! And what a 
job for the judge to pick the winner! 

The eyes are exacting enough for most 
people to use in selecting a winning plate 
of fruit, if the eyes know what to look for. 
Seleeting a winning plate is not: difficult 
if there is good fruit to select from. The” 
main things to consider are: 

Quality of fruit: Only mature, sound 
apples, free from blemish, should go into 

e exhibit. Some judy throw out 


completely a plate in which a single apple 


ch youngsters 
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BIG Fall Course and Diploma $20.00, 
now. uture, Enroll today. Free. ° 
AUCTIONEERS SCuOOL OF EXPERIENCE, 2112 Feream, Davenport, low’ A prize-winning exhibit of apples. Each plate contains five uniform apples 
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has an insect injury—especially codling- 
moth injury. Scale, stings, blotch, breaks 
in the skin, water-core, pulled stem, rot 
specks—all these and other blemishes go. | 
hard against an exhibit. 

Uniformity: Every apple in a plate or 4 
box should -be the same size, shape and 
color. Four large apples and one small- 

imen will be nowhere in competition 
with five large apples. And the same 
holds true in box exhibits. 

Color: Eve apple should: have the 
characteristic color of the variety to which 
it belongs. Apples that grow on sod land 
will have a deeper color than those which 
grow on cultivated land, but the color 
must be uniform throughout the plate or 
box. No doubt about that. If you dis- 
agree, tell it to the judge. There should 
be no streaks on apples ee to a 
variety characterized by a solid color; 
and the reverse also holds good. 

Size: Every apple the same size, and 
that the stan size for the variety, is 
the rule, Too large is as bad as too small. 
The standard size of Wolf River, for in- 
stance, is much larger than that of the 
Ben Davis. As to quality, some people 
say it is a toss-up between the two for 
last place. But the judge doesn’t have to 
decide that question, and the exhibitor 
needn’t worry about it. 

Shape or form of apples: Every grower - 
knows the shape of York Imperial apples— 
lopsided. Once in a while a regular 
York is seen, but an exhibit of re - 
shaped Yorks wouldn’t get very far in 
competition with the real things. In 
other words, the shape of an apple must be 
typical of the variety, and all must be the 
‘same shape or form. 


One apple of another variety will put a |. - 


_ plate or a box exhibit on the blink; for 
- instance, an Arkansas Black in a plate of 
Mammoth Black Twigs. A plate con- 
_tains five apples, generally, four base ap- 
» ples with one on top, stem ends up. Some 
shows ask for more than five on a plate; 
paper plates will do. 
ean, standard apple boxes are used 
for box exhibits. As in plate exhibits, the 
size, color and shape must be uniform 
throughout. Besides, the apples should be 
arranged in a firs commercial pack. 
Jumble packed fruit doesn’t win many 
blue ribbons. Good fruit often takes the 
last place because it is not arranged with 
taste and care and in good order. 

If fruit’ must be kept for a week or so 
before exhibition, or between shows, store 
in a cool place. Each apple should be 
reste in soft paper. Avoid excessive 
handling. Ventilate the storage house so 
that the air does not become damp or 


musty. . 

Cover the table on which the fruit is 
arranged for exhibition with crépe paper. 
ae crépe shows off 
apples. 

ick out sound fruit, free from 
lemish ; e size, color ar- 
range your apples attractively and your 
ditor will have to hump to 


Grow Rhubarb in Winter 


i rhubarb roots are frozen carefully and 
en stored in a dark cellar, they will 
produce the finest kind of pie and sauce 
material even in zero weather. In digging 
the roots, care must be taken to get as 
much of the root as ible and also some 
of the dirt surrounding it. Then the roots 
may be placed on straw or other trash 
out-of-doors and covered with more of 


the trash. After they have frozen solid, | 


they should be brought into the basement, 
cellar, or dark room where the temperature 
is between 50° and 60° F., placed in a 

or box and covered well with sand, 
earth, or coal ashes. They must be kept 
moist and dark at all times. In three or 
four weeks, shoots will be put out and 
thubafb stalks may then te gathered, 


ALL 


Winter is just ahead! Prepare NOW tolive 


red and ‘yellow | A CHILD CAN OPERATE THE 5, many in every state and 


4 


GET YOUR 


in perfect comfort—and save 4 to-% your 
fuel—by installing gthe patented CaloriC 
Pipeless Furnace. 


The CaloriC is the scientific triumph of the age for 
heating buildings uniformly and. economically—by 
natural circulation of air. It burns less fuel because, 
through its patented triple-casing construction, it 
delivers practically 100 per cent of the heat direct- 
ly into your rooms through one register. 


The CaloriC is usually installed—in old or new’ 
homes—in one day.. No interference with present 
heating. No plumbing or alterations. No pipes 
to freeze. 


The CaloriC is the original pipeless furnace triple- 
casing patent No. 1,346,801. Accept no substitute 
for this exclusive featfire which makes pipeless 
heating successful. 


Over 100,000 CaloriC users 


almost every neighbor- 

hood. Made by largest 

a manufacturer of warm-air 

; furnaces in the world—sold 

5 undera Money-back Guar- 

antee of your satisfaction. 

Decide NOW for ~CaloriC 

‘ warmth this winter. See 

nearest CaloriC dealer or 

write at once for book giv- 
ing details. 


THE MONITOR 
STOVE COMPANY 
: (The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 
106 Woodrow Street 


iat 
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finer than those grown out-of-doors. 


oe Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DRIGINAL'PIPELE SS! FURNACE TRIPLE-CASING PATENT 
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Oh Boy! thats) 


for you. 
look for the Reflex Edge) 
AJ.TOWER CO.. | 
ESTABLISHED 1836 
BOSTON, MASS. BRAND 
DEALERS ross 


Abundant Power 


Alse Stover Samson 
Windmitl: HYATT 
Reller Bearirg 


gud, Stands 


offer ever 


Edwards Reo” Metal al 


cost less ; outlast roofs. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
2204-1151 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0, 


rmy Auction Bargains 


Tents - “se 93.65 
Army Haversacks .1 


tome 30 ** \Knapsacks 
Army Gun Slings. 4g 


Sheers 1.85 
Spring Rem. cal. 
06 cartriges. $7.77 Dall cart. 638. Sover 


Ctreuter 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York . 
to the 


and 
the beginner. 


have the same staying —- 
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Will Tractors Die of Old Age? 


By A. W. SAWYER, Iowa 


W long a tractor will live is & 
question that causes hesitancy 
among some prospective + tractor 

buyers. 
do not refer to the experimental trac- 
tors.that have been born to wear out be- 
fore they have won a place in tlie public 
eve, but to the lasting qualitiesof the makes 
t have already made a name for 
themselves. It is said that a modern auto- 
mobile outlives its usefulness in five years. 
The tractor should do better than that be- 
cause it is not used so continuously and it 
is basically of heavier material, or’ at least 


‘should be. 

We might point to the “old timers” of 
a few years back—the tractors that 
followed in the wake of steam-traction 


engines. I have seen records of these old 
tractors that have been in use each year 
continuously for from fourteen to ee 
— I have talked with one man who 
put in sixteen years’ work with one of 

old tractors 


oa == oil tractor built in 1901 served 
ath Pye life on a farm, then was dis- 
and the motor is still 

power for a machine-shop. 

Out in Montana the motor from one of 
these old tractors was used to rate a 
ferry, and if there were a speed limit on 
ferry-boats, the cops would have had this 
one long ago. The man who gave me the 
story said that the connection seemed to 


ferry started out on “high and ep The 
f started out on “high” t it up 
until the river was ess one 


These old-time tractors can not be taken 
as proof positive that modern tractors = 
e 


jobs— g and thresh- 

ing. working days 

to the year for these tractors was] not 

mene, Soe compared to the light tractor of 

y 

power jobs of belt 
the farm. 

These old tractors were heavy—perhaps 
heavier than they needed to be in some 
parts, heavier hen they should have been 
to serve well as a motive power in the 
field. Some of them weighed as much as 


draw-bar work on 


20,000 pounds, while a tractor of toda 
with the power will weigh 
as mu 


There’s another factor that in 
the life of these ‘‘old timers,” and it was 
the care which the owners gave them. 
The first gas tractors in many cases were 
pomees by custom threshers—men who 

previously owned and operated 8team 
men were semi-me- 
chanics or engineers who knew how to care 
for tractors and knew why they should 
care for them properly. No doubt many 
of these old tractors just died of old age. 


Average Life Nearly Eight Years 


An investigation made a short time ago on 
small tractors of the modern type showed 
them to have a life of from three and one- 
half years to nine and one-half years. The 
average is bably influenced by the 
manner in w the owner handles them 
and in the number of days’ work done 
with the tractor in a year. This varies 


considerably with the That of farm and the - 


ingenuity of the owner. There is no 
doubt, however, that the mortality age of 
tractors is increasing as the manufacturers 
gain experience. 

One man in Nebraska who did custom 
work in addition to his own, claims that 
his tractor paid for itself in two years. At 
the end of that time he sold his , and 
the tractor was sold at auction for a dis- 
count of twenty per cent under its pact 


all the . 


and the first two 
epreciation is always greater — t of 
the following years. On this basis that 

articular tractor should have a life of at 
co ten years. According to a govern. 
ment survey, the average life of a farm 
tractor is from seven and one-half yearg 
to eight years. This survey showed that 
a tractor is used only about lorty-five days 


a year 
While at first this may ap low, it 
must be remembered that on laren wae where 
horses do all the work, the horses are used 

y about 100 days annually. Where 
both horses and tractor are used, even 
though the number of horses is somewhat 
reduced, the tractor need not be-expected 
to have work as many days in the year 
as the horses. The horses still kept do 
some of the work. This will, of course, 
decrease the amount to be done by the 
A. considerable centage of the 100 

per 
days’ work done by horses represents ~ 
odd jobs for which the tractor can aot be 
used to advantage. Even if a tractor 
the horses, it would not no: y be em. 
the work more rapidly. 

The average life of a farm tractor in 
Maine, estimates made by 
years; average cost of its operation 
‘eodeen'y day is $7.64, exclusive of the 

of the driver. ‘The items 

this amount are: fourteen gallons 
$3.78; depreciation, $2.26; 
terest on investment, seventy cents; ree 

irs, forty-five cents; oil, forty-five omta, 

plowed 


for use of the pea dey 18 for plowe 
ing and thirty-three cents for a 
The tractors’ were used an average of 

thirty-six days on farm work and eight 
days on belt + work. The principal uses 
were in harrowing, 


Very few farmers con« 
adapted to drawing loads, 
In a few cases they were 


for 
rocks, pulling stumps and 
farmers reported using their tractors by 
— grain-binders and two for raking 


= farms on which these machines are 
owned are chiefly on rolling or level land} 
only he ‘farmers reported having 


buying a tractor, a total of 144 rye 
being thus dispensed with on the 129 
farms. Nineteen men working 
additional land, totalling 479 acres. 


Life Depends on Care of Tractor 


The first requisite in a tractor that will 
have Pend" life is sturdy construction. An- 
other equally important item is giving the 
tractor nee care, and this is mostly up 
to the owner or operator. 

This brings up a: point that should be 
considered’ in selecting a tractor. It ig 
not easy to design a tractor that is sturdy, 
powerful and at the same time simple an 
easily accessible for adjustment or repair. 
Manufacturers have continually worked 
to that end; their success is evident im 
some of the ‘tractors on the market today. 

The average farmer nowadays is fa- 
miliar with and with 
automobiles. Hence he is not entirely lost 
when it comes to adjusting or repairing 4 
tractor, but it makes a lot of erence 
whether the parts are difficult to get * 
or whether parts are accessible and ad- 
justments easily 

A study of the tractor catalog, the ine 
struction book and the ranks: itself, 
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. horse or the tractor 


that have 


, help that the factory and the dealer offer. 


wheat to the 


before purchasing, will often reveal whether 
or not the tractor is an accessible one. 
Many farmers become tractor experts 
in a year’s time, and that is quite remark- 
able when you consider that they have 
been a lifetime learning how to care for a 
horse properly: how to feed it, how to drive 
{t so as not to overwork or overheat it, 
- and how to doctor it when sick. It is a 
bit of machinery 
lics: it i 
if a man were to 
start “green” with either one. 


Accessibility and Upkeep Cost 
Simplicity and accessibility also have to 
do with the cost of making repairs. Sup- 
pose you have a breakdown and the new 

costs $4.90. If it takes but three 
fore to replace the part at fifty cents an 
hour, your total cost for repair is $6.40, 
not counting the value of the time lost. 
In another tractor, this same relative part 
may be inaccessible. You may have to 
take down a part of the tractor to get at 
it, consuming a day’s time—say eight 
hours at fifty cents an hour. In this case 
the cost of making the air would be 
$10.90, with a greater loss of time. 

There’s another thing in favor of the 
simple tractor. The farm-hand will get 
along with less trouble. He will be able 
to keep it in better shape, which means 
long life for the tractor. The owner him- 
self determines largely how long his tractor 
will live. There are many standard 
makes of tractors on the market today 
assed the experimental stage. 
The manufacturers are extremely anxious 
to have them give the very best possible 
service, to live long, and are ready to give 
the owner every assistance in keepmg 
them in shipshape and making them a 
paying investment. No tractor owner 
ould neglect taking advantage of this 


Power Farming Increases 


In the Middle Western states we are 
growing faster than ever in the direction of 
wer farming. I do not mean that the 
orse is passing from use; we have more 
horses than we ever had, and are 


ool off for having them. I would never \ 


want to see the horseless farm, for I am 
from Missouri and have to beshown. Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and [Illinois 
can all boast of more than 10,000 machines 
at work on their farms; this means that 
there is one machine on about one in 
war twenty of these mid-western f 


Tractors for Hauling Grain 


One tractor pulls seven wagons 


Members of the Western Canada Grain 
Growers’ Association have found the trac- 
tor of great aid in solving their labor cost, 
and in delivering from farm to mar- 
ket, which would mean an endless task 
in ing grain, or a high investment in 
and wagons. . 
One tractor seven wagon-loads of 
evator. Thus, the tractor 
performs the work of twelve horses and 
six men in ten hours. In sections where 
the\snow is not deep, these machines are 
tun the year round. 
Ofttimes a day will make the difference 
between a big or a small profit in wheat, 
%0 that delivery when the time arrives is 
important. 
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“Yow! —*—! 
fire engine? 


What do 
“Easy there, Old Bird! Your car is only scratched. Just 


touch it up with a little black 


_ Itis a fact, after the fray 
of battle, when you have 
quickly and easily brushed 
a nice smooth coat of 
Effecto on the damaged 

' spots, that these minor mishaps don’t 
look so bad, at all. And then you 
begin to realize that Effecto will do for 

, the whole car even more than it can do 
for a few scratches and mars, 

It takes but a few hours of interest- 
ing work, a few dollars for Effecto 
and 24 to 48 hours for drying, to trans- 
form an old weather-beaten car.” 

Effecto is the genuine, original auto 
enamel, made in Black, Blue, Green, 


Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 


Gigcto 


FINISHES 


you think you’re running —a 


You —”’ 


Effecto and forget it!””” 


and White ;also clear Fine 
ishing varnish and Top & 
Seat Dressing. 

Don’t confuse Effecto 
with the many polishes, 
waxes and similar preparations. Effecte 
Auto Enamels produce a smooth, 
weatherproof coating, which is more 
durable and lasting than the finish put 
on new cars by most manufacturers. 

Effecto. is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Ince 
167 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Canadian Address: 

113. Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES Im 


with the largest exclusive En- 
factory in the U.S.4elling 
Lifetime Guarantee, 


, Lf you do not wish to take ad> 
Easy Terms 20 wish t ake 
Tam ready to meet you half we on any plan that suits 
ou, First write for the WITTE Get valuabie book 
before you decide on any engine or saw éutfit. It tells you 


& how to judge engines and makes it easy for to decide. 


1622 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1622 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


styles 
Or every purpose. 
tres. | 


1114 Mampahire St.. Quincy, HL 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 
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age of 
high tension ignition outfit. High 
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Know about Gy Factory 
orking are fuel saving—easy to Bhi enzine—save you$15 te 
surplus power, "AW. VAY that will do your work af 
n. An- ONLY Cuts 50 to 6O Write today—tell 
tly up to do and I will send you full information 
“ad City y with new reduced prices by return mail, 
ely lost | Farm With Your Ford 
uring & SAY H AY De 2 days’ work in I 
t t, BS = makes your Pord 
Little Bay Blue, come blow your Ce 
the horn! ‘or your money back, 
itself, Or your auto will knock maidens all | Agents wanted. Write 


Quality that promotes the ut- 
most continuous performance 
on rough, rocky, rugged, rutty 
roads. 

Safety that makes treacherous 
“going” secure at all times, 
for the Vacuum Cup Tread is 
guaranteed not to skid on 
wet, slippery pavements. 


Prices that represent the great- 
est economy, no matter how 
‘little or how much you may 
have been paying for other 
makes, 
Adjustment basis—per warranty 
tag attached to each casing: 
Vi 
(New Construction), 
Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 
Makers of 
Pennsylvania Auto Tubes “‘Ton Tested”’ 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
of AMERICA, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Dept.; Woolworth Bidg., New York 


Wilt saw your winter’s wood in a 


few hours and then you can make 


money sawing for others. Many users say they 
make upwards of $11.00 a day cutting wood for 
bors. sive cumbersome 


OFFER. 


RIG 
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Longer Life from Tires 

By R. W. RUGH, Oregon 
— which are placed on_ poorly 

aligned wheels will be rapidly worn 
out by the skidding action of the wobbly 
wheels in motion, although the irregularity 
is so slight that the eye can hardly detect it, 
The wise thing to do is to test your wheelg 
occasionally to be sure that they are run- . 
ning true. If they are not, have-them 
aligned properly. 

. Sand blisters and mud boils should be 
cleaned out and the tire repaired at once. 
If this is neglegted, the best of tires wil] 
be ruined in a short time. 

If chains are used, see that they are put - 
on An ill-fitting chain will. 
soon eat a large hole in the pocketbook, 

Clincher rims frequently become rusty. 
but this can be prevented by the use 
rim paint, which saves both the easing and 
the innertube. 

If spare tubes and tires are carried, roll 
the tubes up properly and put them in a 
bag where they will not exposed to 
the weather and rough treatment. Extra 
tires are beSt kept in a casing that will 
keep them dry. 

eep tires properly inflated at all times, 
When underinflated they have not suffi- 
cient resistance to stan d service. 

Do not overléad tires, because that ig 
destructive to the fiber and will cause rim ~ 
*cuts on the inside. 


Never neglect a tread cut. It may cost . - 


many tire miles. -It does not take long for 
a small cut to cause a big blowout. The 
same is true of a fabric break which is 
caused by underinflation, and also by 
driving recklessly over ruts, or by. backing 
too fast on toa curb. Avoid sudden 
prveyans. quick starts, and keep out 
car-tracks. 

Do not hesitate to have tires retreaded. 
A good way to keep tread tires on hand is 
to equip the car with a full set. When the 
rear ones have lost most of their tread, 
change the front ones to the rear, and put 
the worn rear ones on the front wheels. 


Stump Blasting Costs 
By A. F. HOFFER, Indiana 


Does it cost more to blast stumps now 
than it did before the war? Yes, if yeu 
figure in dollars and want to fool yourself 
into believing that a 1920 dollar is the 
same thing as was a 1914 dollar; butif 
7 are willing to admit that yeu wouldn’t 

able to buy as much for a 1920 f 
cent dollar as you could for a 1914 hun - 
cent dollar, then it doesn’t cost more. 

For example, I blasted 119 oak 
for Charles Gasner, Warsaw, Ind., m 
April, 1919. These were about one feet 
in diameter, lateral rooted, and were in 


soil. 
t took from one-fourth of a pound to 
four or five pounds of forty per cent 
dynamite per stump, according te the 
size. Firing was done with cap and fuse. 
The work consumed about four hours; , 
my charge for labor was $7.50; for ex- 
plosives, $20. An average of about 
twenty-three cents a stump. 


Auto Steering Connections 
By P. T. HINES 


Most automobile steering connections 
have leather boots about them for pro- 
tection from mud and water. The beets 
can be kept much cleaner and the jeints - 
are better protected if they are wrap 
with cloth after being and before 
the boet is put in place. The joints should 
be greased thoroughly, and a three-inch* . 
strip of linen used as an inner eovering to 


- 


retain the grease. The beet cam then be 

i and a new one should be used — 
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Wood and Wire Wheels 
By B. H. WIKE, Illinois 
RE is much difference of opinion 
ce arding the merits of both wood and 
_ wire Each has its advan- 
tages and failings, an so it is for. the 
buyer to decide which om shall use, not 
forgetting the nature of the work that such 
wheels are to undertake. It seems from a 
ce over present conditions that the 
vier types of cars would be too hard 
on wire wheels, whereas the wooden ones 
” are needed to give extra thickness needed 
for stresses of all kinds, and also to bear 
the weight better. 

Not long ago-a young man who was 
driving a light roadster with wire wheels, 
was crowded against a bank by another 
sar. Result, the axle sprung, the spokes 
of the wheel, and the felloe, were some- 
what bent, but the car was still able to go, 
and got home “on its own legs.”” It seems 
certain that if wooden wheels had been 
used the result would have been a call 
for somebody to pull the car in after the 
accident. 

Wire Wheels Are Elastic ° 


Those favoring wire wheels claim the 
following advantages: Wire wheels are 
about one-third lighter than wooden ones. 


’ More elasticity is gained than is possible 


with wooden wheels. Being lighter at 
their circumferences, the fly-wheel effect 
caused by revolution is overcome to 
greater extent than if wooden wheels were 
used, thus diminishing the intensity of 
hard blows caused by bad road surface 
bumps. One special point in favor of the 
wire eee is that the weight is actually 
suspended at a Fo many more points 
than is true with wooden wheels. It 
seems likely that an accident will leave a 
wire wheel capable of continuing to travel, 
much more than it would with wood, the 
nature of the break of course governing 
the condition. This might be due to the 
greater flexibility of the wire wheels. 


Wood Wheels Easier To Clean 


On the other hand, wire wheels have 
their drawbacks. They are hard to clean 
and keep clean. They look bad if not 
cleaned thoroughly round the spokes, and 
also the metal parts soon rust and the 
spokes are weakened. Moreover, vibra- 
tion will act upon the spokes and adjacent 
metal parts in a manner similar to that 
found in other parts of the car. This re- 
sults in a sudden snapping in two. Ob- 
viously, wire wheels will need frequent 
and careful examination to see that all 
spokes are intact, and at the first sign of 
weakness the spokes should be repaired 
by,some one who understands such gs, 
careless tightening may cause too 

much stretching of the wrong one. In 
such an event this one spoke may have the 
efiect of throwing the wheel out of align- 
ment more or ess, but is more likely to 
cause the spoke to break 

With wooden several conditions 
are different. The spokes are more easily 
kept clean, there i is no rust to weaken the 
spokes, and there is greater strength for 
heavy loads. Where the spokes enter the 
hub, a treatment with water-proofin 
liquid i is good to keep out the entrance o 
moisture. Spokes for wooden wheels 
are best if made of hickory, which has the 
ability of withstanding «both heavy 
Shocks and heavy loads. Of course the 
wooden wheel looks clumsy beside the 
wire types, but for all that well-made 
wooden wheels on modern cars are givin 
cid satisfaction. The difference 

olce seems to favor wooden wheels 
among car owners, as well as makers of 
_ Sars, although the aoe is usually al- 
, either then or later, of getting the 
wire wheel when desired 

A choice between the two types de-_| 
pends on the conditions and circumstances | 
under which the owner rea to use his 
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Send No Money! ! 


All I ask is the Privilege 
of this 
ONE Stum 
Puller, you try 30 
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stumps! 
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Thousands 
of Kirstins 
Now in Usel 


One Man Alone 
Handles Biggest 


man alone 
after 30 d days’ trial, not 
t risk @ penny! Four easy ways to. pay. 


Kirstin MAN ; Stamp Poller 


Single — Double —Triple Power 


Weighs less, costs less—yet has greater speed—power— 
strength—and lasts longer. Clears a whole acre from one 
eacher’ Use it anywhere—steep hillsides, swamps, rough 
§ und or thick timber. Easjly moved dround 
—e patented features give it enormous power 
breakage—fiaw or no flaw. Simp 
practical, most efficient land clearer yet invented, 


Cheapest—Quickest—Eas- 


iest Way to Pull Stumps! | 


With Kirstin’s newscientific leverage principle, afew bounds 
pull or push on handle exerts tons on gee One man 
alone pulls stubborn stumps in few minutes at low cost. No 

or extra help needed. o digging, chopping or 
other Several spe Use low speed until 
stump | pocene, then shift, to high—end rip it out quick! 
“take up” for slack cable saves time, 
cable an 


Send Coupon Today— cE 
Get My NEW BOOK 
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Kirstin Horse Power Model. Explains four easy ways 
to pay. Filled with valuable information for farmers. 
Send Coupon for it quick. Also for = Agent’s 
Offer. Shipment from nearest 

saves time and f 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY OS Catalo; 
World’s Largest Makers of Stump Pullers 
(212 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 


Read These Letters 


Man Model: Kirstin One Man Drum Model; and 


A. §. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
1212 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 


Dear Me. Kirstin: Without obligation 
on my of Ki please send me your New 


If there is machine than 
the KIRSTIN, it must 
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Men’s Overalls, Uniforms 
Stifel Indigo Cloth—for woinen’s overalls aitd work clothes 
The strongest, fast color, work - garment cloth made 
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High or low wheels—steel or wood —wideff 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
Ytoday for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
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be ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 12 Elm Street, Quincy, Ill. 


‘OU have to take care of your cars 
to get uninterrupted service from 
them. Driving them around with a 
marred and worn out finish is bad, and 
exposes metal or wooden parts to the 
weather. Soon they are laid up for re- 
pairs. You lose time and money—in the 
busy season perhaps. 
But Save the Surface and you save 
all. Keep your cars protected with Acme 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. G 

Boston Chic Minneapolis St. Louis 

Cincinnati Toleds. Nashville 
x Dallas Topeka Lincoln 


QUAL 


PAINTS 6 FINISHES 
Keep your motor cars work 


Birmingham Portland 
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Quality Motor Car Finish and you bar 
the elements. You save time and money. 
Your cars last longer and look better. 
Thousands of cars every year leave their 
factories dressed in Acme Quality Motor 
Car Finish. 
For your intimate knowledge of just what 
should be used for each surface, get our 
two booklets, “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and“ Home Decorating’’. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
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Remove a stump 


1s youd milk a cow ! 


for 


Dean Johnson, of Netherlands, Missouri, writes: 


“Within ten minutes from the time I started 
work on the first stump | had it out in pieces 
that I could handle easily, although I had 
never done any blasting before.” 


Our book, “Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder,” 

gave Mr. Johnson all the information that he needed. 
* After reading it you should be able to take out stumps as 

fast as he did. It also tells how to use Atlas Farm Powder 
reaking boulders, planting trees, making ditches, etc. 
Write for this book NOW. 


ELMAN FENCE 
PRICES "WAY DOWN 
We've knocked the bottom out 


of high cost of fence building. 
Direc the Freightend save 
SE w you money. Here’sa man that 
Ease Saved 38 per cent 
Mr, R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: ‘‘| found all the Fence = 
or better than expected. i sav 
.00 order. 
Youwill never know how much you cansavethru our 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our freecatalog. Write today 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 241 M ind. 
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is easy to 


operate. 
No. 1 is the best and 
at- 


Get Ready for a Fire 


Buy fire-fighting equipment, and insure 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK, lowa 


‘‘We came upon a house in flames” 


We: were passing along a country road 

in Missouri one summer, when we 
that was in flames, 
We rushed over, searching for some meang 
to fight it. 

The first thing that struck our notice 
was the entire absence of the family. For 
a while it greatly worried us, for we feared 
that they were in that mass of flames; but 
in an hour or so, when only a pile of smoke 
ing ashes was lef 
came driving leisurely home. 

- The city man has a city fire department 
to protect his property. The farm dweller, 
on the other hand, is obliged to rely largely 
upon his own resources in fighting the 


It is nothing short of “penny wise, 
pound foolish” folly for farmers to be 
without fire-fighting equipment of somé 
kind. With. dozens of chemical extine 
guishers on the market, it is nét only = 
economy, but exceedingly risky for those 
dependent upon one to refuse to take the 


. “stitch in time.” 


It’s all right to rely on the “bucket 
brigade” if you want to, and provided you 
know just when the fire is going to occur, 
If it happens in the daytime w every 
one is up and 
save things with the buckets; but fires 


don’t work that way. Most country fires - 


occur in the night-time when folks are 
asleep, and a fire usually has a pretty good 
headway before you get awake and into 
your clothes and ready to fight it. 


Invest a few dollars in your first li of. 


defense against fire. It will not be y 
wasted, even if you never have a fire, for 
you have the protection, and that’s worth 
all pay. 
hen get a second line of defense—it- 

surance. Full many a man has had his 
back broken and the accumulation of 

ears swept away in one night's bonfire, 

t’s all right to wait, if you like waiting, 
not look at the ing the way my 
uncle did? “Since I learned the value of 
insurance, I can sleep nights,” he said, “1 
know that nothing can come along 
wipe out the crops or the animals or thé 
house just at the wrong time. I’ve paid 
the insurance man to do the worrying and 
carry the load, and it’s the best job @ 
hiring I have ever done!” 


Results obtained at the Pennsylvania 
State College Experiment Station during 
six years showed the — field germi- 
nation of seed-cern in a warm 
ay to be 84.9 per cent as compared 


9.4 per cent for corn stored in a cold 


place. The conclusion drawn from 

experiment is that mature seed-corn et) 
erly stored in a warm, dry place (60-70° F.) 
will give as good results as corn stored im 


a cold place, and-eften better resulta, 


t of their home, the family . 


dressed, you may be able to » 


} 
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4 ATLAS POWDER COMPANY  , 
Division F J 15 Philadelphia, Penna. 

— $10,000.00 

— 
— $19.50 

Wood Saw 

Frame 
q y refunded if not satis- 

factory. Write for catalog. 

D HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, 
Sex 2 Belleville, Pa. 


The p outlined 


There are several 


intry road 
when we 
‘in flames, . The Garage That Won’t Burn 
et [Continued from page 40] 
yur notice will tear the surface, whereas a scraper 
mily. For leaves it satin-smooth. Professional floor- 
we feared ; scrapers wear rubber shoes, or go in stock- 
ames; but ca fng-teet, so as not to mar the unfinished 
e of smok« floor with shoe-nails. 
the family . After gr me. I always fill the pores of 
oak with sdme good paste filler; pine, 
epartment . maple, or any close-grained wood will not 
m dweller, need this; then, for any hardwood, I put 
ely largely on two coats of shellac, sandpapering each 
hting the coat lightly. When the shellac is dry, I 
smear on some floor wax, and polish with 
nny wise, a weighted brush that comes for the pur- 
ers to be pose. Every so often, when the floor looks 
t of some dull, some more wax is rubbed on and 
cal extins if this is carefully done every 
only ew weeks, your floors will never show a 
' for those sign of wear, and will never need refinish- 
o take the ing. Soft-wood floors can not be satis- 
factorily waxed; they must be varnished 
e “bucket and kept varnished. 
»vided you But there is another modern material 
to occur, which I have used with splendid results— 
rhen every composition flooring. A cial cement 
be able te - -(there are quite a number of good sorts on 
- but fires the market) is spread down and smoothed 
fires like‘a concrete sidewalk; any good cement- 
folks are worker can do this. The base-board and 
retty good » entire floor are all in one piece; there are 
> and into no joints to hold dust and-dirt. I have laid 
it. 4 this material over concrete, new board 
irst line of- ® floors, old board Hoots, eke, and it has 
be y always worked well. The usual thickness 
a fire, for is about three-eighths of an inch. On a 
at’s worth wooden floor we usually nail down chicken 


wire to reinforce it; 


Small Power Cultivator 
HIS interesting letter comes from New 


“JT own a little farm of twelve acres, of 
excellent quality, near a good market, also 
on railroad and trolley line. I am a widow 
in the sixties and in fairly good health, 
but lacking man power. I want to make 
my little patch support five ple. My 
scheme is this: an asparagus to bring 
the first ready cash in spring, followed by 
strawberries, raspberries and blackberries, 
jnterspersed with early vegetables. I have 
about sixty young apple trees that ought 
to yield a small crop next year; also a few 

trees. Through a wet patch in the 
ground I want to set blueberries. Now I 
wish to know if a power machine can be 
had that my daughter and I could use to 

+ do the light plowing and cultivating.” 


for this little farm 


to be sound, and with proper man- 
Senent it should make atleast a good 
part of the living of those dependent on it. 


dependable small 


en power cultivators on the market. 
is no fundamental reason why one 
should not be practical on this farm. 


on concrete this is 


efense—ine necessary. Some of the manufacturers 
as had his claim that their product does not need the 
ulation of chicken wire under any circumstances. 
’s bonfire. Composition flooring comes in various dif- 
ce waiting, ferent colors, and is waxed like hardwood; 
be way my _ the Bay cbietion that I know of is that 
it is a bit slippery when highly polished. 
alsog oe To turn a pipe without a wrench, wind a 
I’ve paid : Stout rope around the pipe, tie one end to 
rrying a lever, and hold other 
. ; gainst the pipe to prevent slipping. 
est job the sketch. D. Texas. 
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much talked about “city conveniences” are at your 


B= though you live on a farm, miles from town, the 


command. 


You can have better light in your home and barns. than’ 


- you could if you lived in the city. Mellow, bright light in 
any room in the house or in any farm building at a twist of 


the fingers—no matches needed. 


Your wife can have an up-to-date gas stove in her kitchen 
and a labor-saving, self-heating flat iron. 


Think of having such conveniences in your home ready 


at any time for instant use! 


And Carbide Gas is the only artificial farm fuel that will 
both light the home and heat the stove. 

It costs less to use Union Carbide than it does to burn 
oil, less, even, than city gas would cost you. Carbide gas 
light is four times as powerful as ordinary illuminating gas. 

And Union Carbide is so easy to use. It is simple to 
install and requires no expert attention—in fact it needs 


scarcely any looking after at all. 
Write us for an interesting booklet. 


Why Carbide Gas has been used for light- 
ing and cooking for twenty years 


Carbid is made automati- 
1. cally ; seauizes only carbide and 
ater. 
2. Nearest light to sunlight. 
3. No expert attention needed. 
4. A year’s supply of Union Carbide 
hauled in one trip from town. 
house, new or old, easily 
5. euneed for gas lighting and 
cooking. 
6. Burns clean without soot or 


. Cooking flame the hottest known. 
8 Increases property value more 
than its cost. 


ide gas the only artificial 
farm fuel for both lighting and 
cooking. 


10. Plant easily installed. 


il. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 
20. 


Requires very little room. 
ye attention but a few timed 


Costs nothing to operate when 
not in use, 

Seldom needs repairs. 

Every room has its own bright 
light. 


No carrying of lights from room 
to room. 


Gives sun-like light in barn and 
other buildings for early morning 
and late evening chores. 


Saves all the daily Inbor of re~- 
filling and cleaning lamps. 


‘Baves carrying wood into kitchen 
ashes 


and out. 
Keeps the kif€hen cool in summer, 


- UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
Peoples Gas Bldg: 39 rast dand Kohl Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco 
U-14 


UNION CARBIDE 


Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 
warehouses conveniently located throughout the country 


q 

4 

s 
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You don't have to go away to school to become an 
Automobile or Tractor Expert. Learn right at home, 
in your spare time, af less than one-tenth the cost 


here are thousands of big jobs open to men who know something about 
automobiles and tractors. Ten times the number now en- 
gaged in the business are needed. You can fit yourselves to 
hold one of these fine jobs without leaving home—you keep 
right on with your present work—keep on earning, while you 
learn, Here’s your chance to land one of these regular man’s 
size jobs paying you from $40 to $150 a week. 


What 
Auto Boolksizionin 


pects Auto and Tractor Engineering just for men like you 
bee They teach you everything that the best auto schools 
and Settings teach. You can’t learn more about autos and tractors 
Valves than these books tell i} you. | 6 6 big volumes packed full 
Lubrication of everything the e ages of advanced money- 
utches Over ietures ovecrthing as plain as 

000 men have wu: these books and have made good. A 


ae aking good everyday. You can make good, too, 
‘or & 


bat — send a set of these 
Tractor Books to you 
Auton free Lm No Money Down. 
Just out Se < m below and 
by parcel = ay will be yours to use as 
week. If you don’t want to keep 
send them back at our expense and y on wen} ase we Us 
cent. If you do want to keep the books to Be 9 yoursel 


Job, just 8 us $2. The seven days 


not an order. It’s 
Mail Coupon y For trials gives 
chance to see what you get before you put tp a cent. Se 

coupon NOW-—it’s your start on the road to real 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. Chicazo, Ilinois 

Please of Automobile and 
Tractor Information by 


3s 


af 
q 


Ref 
(Please give name of banker, or mail 


local merchant 
house on last line) 


Phillips One-Mam Saw. EC. Key, Crossland, Ky 
made $000 in two months Philli Drag Saw. 


Make $1,000 Extra This Winter CF tines 


Phillips—fuel is scarce—wood in great Get in 
A Mechanical Marvel, trees, rakes ich the 


in, ine runs other machinery when not sawing. Mounted on whee and quic kly moved an 
i — ble and frost-proof, four cycle engine—starts easily in an. weather. Spee tically 
regula Saw stops with engine running in moving from cut to cut. You = poet Phillips works— 
. A few days work will pay for your Phillips Outfit. Most of farm machinery 
ever uaranteed 10 Years—should last 20 to 5 years. 


30 a Trial — Use the 

Phillips 30 days o own farm, and you'll 

never be without rit. Sold direct to you—no ymide 

dle profits—backed by f: that sells over a 
million dollars’ worth of machinery yearly. 

FREE Merely send your name—a card will 

do—for bigillustrated booklet that 

} To Make Big Money Sawing 


| PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG. CO. 
| 522 Phillips Bidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


| Has a principle, Air-pump com- 
= presses air to any power desired. One to six strokes 
sufficient. Penetrates % inch hardwood. %.00. 

BENJAMIN CO., 607 No. Broadway, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Aweek 


Saved Three Dollars a Rod 
in Blasting a Ditch 

pours hand-books give details of 

both methods of blasting ditches, E.. 
the full instructions take so many pages 
that a busy person may not get a proper 
understandi nd of when to fire his ditch 
shots with the electric blasting-maching 
and when to make use of transmitted 
detonation. Here is the whole story in 8 
few words: 

Transmitted detonation is “shock car. 
ried through the soil by water.” If short 
pieces of iron rods were laid end to end 
= a row, and the first one struck with a 

, the shock and movement caused” 
=r the blow would travel down the line of 
rods. But thé farther away from the 

this impulse traveled, the weaker it 
d become, and by the time it reached 
the hundredth rod, it would have spent 
itse 

That is just exactly the way the shocke 
wave, or wave of detonation, ag» 
through the ground from one 
the next, and so on down the line. It 
starts with full force from the charge 
is fired with a blasting-cap, but after i 
travels some distance it loses so much of. 
its strength that it is no longer able te 
fire a charge. 

Water in soil carries the shock-wave in 
the same manner as the iron rods, as there 
is little give to it. Soil without water, 
however, kills the shock-wave quickly, bee 
cause both air and earth yield and spring 
when struck by the gases. Therefore, 
transmitted detonation can be used only 
in ground that contains enough water te 
rise above the charges in the crowbar holes} 
and.in drier ground, ditch blasting must be 
done by the electric method. 

The cost of the two methods can be 
compared by a glance at the following 
figures from some blasting done in @ - 
southern state. A ditch was blasted 
through gravelly clay, packed hard enough 
to require sledging to get a crowbar down 
three or four feet, but with water rising 
within a foot or so of the surface in the 
holes. The labor cost was forty cents an 
hour, the fifty per cent straight nitro 
glycerine powder was thirty-two cents 8 
pound, the farm powder was bse cents 
a pound, and the electric blasting-caps 
were six cents each, all of which were war 
a. The ditch was 600 feet long, and 

alf of it was shot by each method. 
cost of shooting out 300 feet of ditch abqut 
four feet deep and six feet wide at the top, 


was: 
By 
Powder, 50 r cent t nitroglye. 
— 100 pounds at 3 
Making 200 holes, 30 hours labor... . 12.00 
Priming, | , firing and waiting, 2 
By Electric Firing Method 
P 125 farm at 
86, at 6 ccs 56.16 
Making 86 holes, about {2 hours 4.36 
loading and firing, abou 
Use of electric blasting machine...... 1.00 
$35.08 


In a different soil the figures might be 
changed. Here, for instance, a man madé 
seven crowbar holes in an Roches If the 
soil was soft muck he might make 100 
crowbar holes to the hour, which w 
cut down the cost of transmitted detona 
tion by $11.20, and of electric firing by 
only about $4. 50. If the und wast 
covered with briars and brush, an extr# 
hour or two might be required in lo 

still further influencin a result ani 
making the two meth ractcall 
the same. Hence, the Salsa me 

of blasting lies with the nature ot 


ground. 
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— GET BIG BUSH OFFER 
We do not deal through ¢-, distributors but Agents 
four and De Laxe six. Don’t wait. Write today! 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, lilincls, Dept.P 14, Bush Temple 
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Farmers’ Wheat Control 
(Continued from page 18] 


yarehouse certificates is borrowed and 
paid to the grain growers as soon as pos- 
sible after the grain is in the warehouse. 
‘The grain is all graded, and all of the same 
‘sind and grade constitutes a pool, to be 
wld as a unit. As the sales pro the 


* money is turned over, first to the banks to 


sepay the loans, then to those who supplied 
jhe grain in that pool, the expense of selling 
yeing taken out by the association. 


Cutting Out Boards of Trade 


fhe grain is sold to millers and exporters. 
' does not go through the Boards of 
Trade. The speculators never get a chance 
at it. The price at which it sells is fixed 

. py the selling association. This associa- 
tion employs the best experts to be had, 
ao matter what it-may cost to get them. 
it has eleven or twelve departments, each 
peaded by such an expert. One looks 
after transportation problems, another 
studies the markets, another finds out 
what it costs to produce the grain, and so 
m. Every problem that arises is attacked 
py the best brains the country affords. 

By controlling at least a portion of the 
grain the millers must have, the associa- 
fon is in position to set its own price. This 
price must be a reasonable one, otherwise 
overproduction will occur. If the crop is 


’ yo big it can not all be marketed in any one 


gear, the growers are informed of the 
amount of the “carry over,” and are told 
that the price of grain next year will be 
based on the acreage planted. This will 
gutomatically prevent overproduction the 
next year. 


The Scheme Is Within the Law 


4 business organized on the above lines 
sonforms to the law. The association buys - 


the grain from its members. It is stored 
in warehouses owned by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, but controlled absolutely by the 
association. ‘The warehouses issue cer- 
tificates which represent ownership of the 
grain, and these go to the association, 
since it has bought the grain from the 
grower. The association pays for the 
grain when it has been sold, meanwhile 
tting as much in advance as possible 
m the banks, and paying for the wheat 
as far as this will do so. e association 
business only for its own members. 
It is not a public marketing coneern; it 
deals only in its own products. 


aS Now, What Next? 
{t is not ising that.Mr. Sapiro’s 


had tus ect of a mild earth- 


quake on the more conservative eastern 
men. They were all more or less familiar 
with the marketing associations of Cal- 
ffornia, which have been so successful. 
One of them markets eighty-three 

sent of the prune crop of the state. - 


other handles eighty-eight per cent of the 


state’s output of raisins. Another sells 
ninety-seven cent of the berries enter- 
fng the San cisco and Central Cal- 
ffornia markets. But the system has never 
been tried on so vast. a scale as would be 
7 in connection with the wheat 
eee. the bi kind of 
eadership to put i . e organiza- 
fion must be air-tight. 4 must get iron- 
clad, five-year contracts with the pro- 
ducers of something like 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat. It must have the mild- 
ness of the dove and the cunning of the 
serpent. It must get cost plus profit (“A 
Good Living and 10%”) for its members 
Without raising appreciably the cost 
to the consumer, 2. 
However, why worry? Mr. Howard’s 
Committee is a good one. They have the 
brains, the time, and the money, and in 
everything they do or propose for the good 
of agriculture and the country generally 
back of 
them, and with sleeves rolled up we will 
Use every ounce of influence we possess, 


REG.U-S. PAT 


PROTECTION jainst chilling of the 


body; often a fores 
runner of colds, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


EVERY GARMENT 
and guaranteed not to shrink, 
Gray Wi \ 
Fine Gray Super W 
Fine Worsted Merino, Per Garment 
Medium weight, Regular Sizes. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Write for booklet — sample cuttings. 
Yours for the Asking. Dept. 48 
The GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


i} 


For repairs around the home, stable 
or garage; for repairing cracks or 
leaks in household articles, pipes, tanks, 
boilers, radiators or automobilé parts, 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT 


isindispensable. Once a crack, leak or break 

Hg is repaired with Smooth-On it stays repaired 

6permanently. Quickly and easily applied. 
Sold by Hardware and General Stores; 6 oz. can 30¢3 
1 lb. can 50c. By mail add sc for postage. 

i Write for Illustrated booklet (J), illustrating © 

and describing hundreds of repairs. 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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What he has done you can 


banking references. 


marshes where horses cannot go. 


T i h 1 


offer. Write for it today. 


things you should know. 


Stump Land Worth Money 


RANK M. HANCE, a one-armed 
farmer of Bowie, Md., sent me 
this photo of himself and a “K” 
pulling a double silver maple, 3 ft. 
8 in. in diameter at the ground. 


Clear your stump land cheaply—no 
digging, no expense for teams or 
powder. Your own right arm onthe 
lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 
tip out any stump that can be 
pulled with the best inch steel cable, 
I guarantee it. I refer you to U. 8, 
Government officials. I give highest 


NY red-blooded man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses. Works 
by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ib, pull on the f 
lever gives a 48ton pull on the stump. Made of best steel— 
guaranteed against breakage. Has two speeds—60 ft. per 
minute for hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow speed 

for heavy pulls. Works equally well on hillsides or 4opp 


Simpl ame 
booklet on Land Clearing. It tells many t 
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A Great Convenience 
After have a telephone it’s hard to see how t along without 
one. Ealls for the doctor—for market schedules 
~—social chate—a telephone is a time saver and a money saver. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


Free Book *‘A Telephone on the Farm’’ Edition No. 10 tells in plain 
pengeses how you and your neighbors can co-o) ite to organize and 
build your own Farm Telephone Line, Send for yourcopy—now., °* H 


Telephone Mfg. Co. 


ochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


Fae ere 


ARM FENCE 


CENTS A RODand 

fora26inch Ho 
a 
Direct. 

Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL.4.4 

Madam Write for free catalog now 

NTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
tox 127 MORTON, | 


CORDS IN. 10 HOURS 


Confessions of a Land-Shark 


[Continued from page 20] 


native farmer, who after years of hard 
work has brought his farm or orchard, ag 
the case may be, y iy: a wonderful state 
of productivity. such cases I have 
often made arrangements with such a 
native farmer to show off his place to our. 
prospects and tell them his tale of succesg, 
paying so much commission for every sale 
which his talk-helped to make. I knew of 
one case in particular where a little half. 
acre citrus grove in the South had been 
the means of selling thousands of acres of 
land for various promoters. I have sold 
many thousand dollars’ worth of land my- 
self on the strength of that half-acre grove . 
and the story of success told to my prog. 
pects by its owner. . 
“After having got our ‘ planted farmers’ 
established, or an arrangement made with 
some local farmers to act as boosters for 
us and our proposition, and after getting 
our glowing literature ready, the next step 
was to get out and get the buyers. Usually 
we would go to a far-distant part of the 
country to sell our land. Why? Simply 
because all the people in the neighborhood 
of the promotion knew that the land wag 
worth about what we paid for it, and not 
what we were selling it for. If our pro- 
motion was in the West, we went to the 
Central states and the East for our pros- 
pects. If our promotion was in the South, 
we went North for our prospective buyers, 
Sometimes we used extensive advertisi 
campaigns, and at other times we reli 
poe a little advertising and a great deal 
rsonal work by our sales force. 
| “We always got a lot of city people whe 
had been stung by the back-to-the-land 
bug and we also got a lot of farmers. Now, 
you would naturally ex that farmers 
would be the hardest kind of buyers to 
‘hook’ with a land scheme, wouldn’t you? 
Well, they’re not; they are really the 
easiest to land, and here is the reason; 
Get the ave farmer away from his 
own icular locality and line of farmi 
and he gets lost; he loses his sense 
values and doesn’t make half so good an 
investigation of a proposition oftentimes 
as the green city man does. I know that 
sounds funny, but it is a fact. Take a 
farmer from one section of the country and 
show him land in another section and he’s 
‘up in the air.’ He doesn’t know the soil 
the climate, or the method of farming, an 
he gets all ‘balled up’ and falls an easy 
prey to the boosters and planted farmers. 
“How do we get prospects interested in 
a land scheme hundreds or thousands of 
miles away from their homes? It’s easy. 
There are thousands of dissatisfied pe C) 
in all lines of work. They want a change. 
We offer them the glowing opportunities 
of our promised land and they bite. There 
are farmers who have made moderate suc- 


. cesses and in their later years want to go 


to some softer climate to spend their de- 
clining years. Such folks fall easy victims 
to a proposition where climate is one 
the important features. 

“T have gone into small towns, centers 
of farming communities, and after hanging: 
around the creamery, the stores and the 
drug-storés for a week or two, talking up 
my proposition gith the farmers, I have 
taken from six to twenty with me on our 
next excursion, to go to the land of 
sereg And if a good part of them 

ought land and came back as boosters, 
the next batch from that town would be 
bigger than the first. 

Another stunt that we frequently pulled 
off was to get some aetiindanter influential 
farmers or business men interested, take 
them on a trip with us, get them to take 
some land at a very reasonable price, and 
then get them to act as boosters, giving 
them a liberal commission for all prospect# 
they helped us land, thereby giving them 
a chance to get their land for nothing a 
make money besides. . That sort of 
often appeals to some of the 
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The Fitzpatrick Products Corp 
99 John St., New York VS 
Weight, without cable, 171 pounds 
@ fe | 
¢ 
=. 
~ \ 
Chicag| 
A = 
BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache, Send for FREE Me. B showing low 
aa. i =. ce and latest improvements. order gets agency. 
Feiding Sawing Machine Co. 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, 
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- promoters? Well, in these days of county 


feading citizens’ of a community. You 
know that banker in your town who bought 
an engine for $3, and sold it to your 
community railroad of which he was 
ident for $4,000? Well, that fellow is 
a ‘come-on’ for land promoters. 
“After we had got a bunch of pee 
rounded up for an excursion, one of the 
chief things to think about was to keep the 
rospects entertained and in good humor 
atin the trip. One of the land company’s 
offici usually made the trip with a 
large bunch of prospects. He was assisted 
by as many salesmen as were needed to 
keep the crowd entertained. It is wonder- 
ful what a P sage part is played in selling 
land by the entertainment given the 
ts. Good meals en route, good 
while looking over 
‘the land, sight-seeing trips, entertain- 
ments, etc., at poe moments, all omg a 
jong way toward helping to land a sale. 
- “Every company tries to keep its pros- 
ts from falling into the clutches of other 
promoters who are usually pretty thick on 
the trains and around the hotels of a boom 
locality. In order not to let outside ee 
moters get at our prospects, we 


often run special trains and special cars 


when the volume of business warranted it. *. 


“After the promotion our 
thief worry was to keep the prospects busy 
and interested every minute, and not give 
them a chance to make too much of an in- 
og mews on their own hook among the 
real farmers of the locality. We enter- 
tained them, steered them up against our 
boosters and ‘planted farmers’ and kept 
them in sight every minute until we had. 
them landed and were satisfied that we 
could sell them, or knew that we couldn’t. 

“What happened to the land buyer in 
after years hasn’t been of much interest 
to a great many of us promoters. We 
were out- after a bogey and the land 
—— offered us the biggest returns. 
At other times, though, I have been con- 
nected with other promotions which have 
really done a great deal for the localities 
in which they were located. ‘They have 
dpened up new lands to agricultural pur- 
poses and have brought prosperity to the 
sections where they were located. 


“You want my advice as to what people . 


should loek out for when dealing with land 


agents, agricultural experimental stations 
and federal land banks, it is pretty easy 
for a farmer to get reliable information 
about a certain district; much easier than 
it was in the old days. 

“Another thing—every farmer should do 
his own thinking. Don’t buy land on the 
“9 of a moment under the spell of oratory 
of a professional salesman, 3 ,ora 
‘planted farmer.’ Do the investigating 
yourself. Make your own trip, stay long 
eno to investigate conditions thor- 

and use your eyes and your brain. 
into consideration local conditions of 
timate, soil, rainfall~and drainage in re- 
iation to the sort of farming you intend to 
lo. Look carefully into the question of 
schools and markets. I have many 
otherwise sound propositions fall flat 
because of the distance from markets or 
the lack of ization and 
fun to get the crop to market. 

“Look into the community spirit. Is it 
r ive, or is it standing still or going 
ackwards? Don’t be stampeded by glow-, 
ing literature or flowery words into uying 
unknown land. Keep your head and don’t 
lose your sense of values. 


. under a tree. 


City, Mo; Atlanta, 
The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers 


The Power Behind - 


The Multi-Motor Washer 


This is an illustration of the won- 
derful little air-cooled gasoline engine 
which operates the Maytag Multi- 
Motor Washer. It has brought con- 
venience and relief to thousands of 
women whose homes are not equipped 
with electricity. 


-Because this little power plant is built «+ 
right into the washer, the Maytag Multi- © 
Motor is really a portable machine. It is 
all-sufficient—dependent upon no outside 
source for power. It will do your washing 
wherever you move it—in the cellar or - 
kitchen, in the shed—on the porch or out 
Thus it has an advantage 
over even the finest electric machine. 


Merely fill the tub with water, soap and 
soiled’ clothes. Flip the starting wheel with 
your foot. When the clothes are finished, 
feed them through the power wringer— 

“hang up and—wash day is over. The 
‘Maytag Multi-Motor costs little to buy 
and to operate. Why be without? See 
the local Maytag dealer. Also write for a 
FREE copy of our celebrated .Household 
Manual. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, lowa 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas 
Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg Man. Can.; and 
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Miulic-Mctr Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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are brine curing and dry curing. 

Brine curing is less trouble than d: 
curing. ‘ If brine is properly made it will 
keep he a reasonable length .of time. If 
it becomes ropy it must be poured off and 
boiled, or a new brine must be made. A 
cool cellar is the best place for both methods 
of curing. Rub the surface of the meat 
with fine salt and allow it to drain, flesh side 
down, for from six to twelve hours before 
the meat is cured, either with brine cure 
or dry cure. . 

Brine cure: For each 100 pounds of 
meat use eight pounds of salt, two and 
one-half pounds of sugar or sirup, two 
ounces of saltpeter and four iene of 
water. In warm weather nine or ten pounds 
of salt are preferable. All the in ients 
are poured into the water and boiled until 
eeeronenly mixed. Then let the brine 
cool. Place hams on the bottom of the 
container, shoulders next, bacon sides and 
smaller cuts on top. Pour in the brine and 
be sure it covers the meat thoroughly. In 
five days pour off the brine and change the 
meat, placing the top meat on the bottom 
and the bottom meat on top, after which 
pour back the brine. Do this again on the 
tenth and eighteenth days. the brine 
becomes ropy take the meat out and wash 
it thoroughly, also the container. Boil 
the brine or make new brine, replace the 
meat in the barrel and cover with brine. 
Allow four days’ cure for each pound in a 
ham or shoulder, and three days’ for each 

und in bacon sides and small pieces. 

or example, a fifteen pound ham takes 
sixty days. When meat is removed from 


Ts two ways of curing pork and beef 


the brine it should be soaked for about © 


half an hour in water before being placed 
in the smoke-house. 

Dry cure: This requires more work 
than brine curing. For each 100 pounds 
of meat use seven pounds of salt, two and 


one-half pounds of sugar and two ounces 


of saltpeter. Mix all the ingredients 
thoroughly, rub one-third of the mixture 
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Rules and Recipes for November | 


Pointers on curing and storing meat_ 


over the meat and pack the meat away in 
a box or on a table. The third day rub on 
half of the remaining mixture and again 
pack the meat. The seventh day rub the 
remainder of the mixture over the meat 
and pack it tocure. Allow a day and a half 
cure for each pound in a piece of meat. A 
twenty-pound ham will take thirty days 
to cure. When meat is removed from dry 
cure it should be washed with lukewarm 
water before being smoked. 

Sometimes there is trouble in keepi 
meat after it has been cured or aed 
It should be stored in a dry, cool and 
If allowed to hang 
up unprotec it is almost certain to 
be blown with flies and become infested 
with skippers. The most satisfactory 
way to handle the meat is to wrap it up 
in paper and then enclose in strong muslin 

tied tightly at the tops. . 


Sulphur for Smoking Meat 
By THOS. W. KELLER 
At the last firing, when smoking meat, 
throw a handful of sulphur on the fire; 


there will be no insects, flyblows nor any 
other “varmints.” I have known this 
to be practised for twenty years and never 
the least suspicion of flies. Simply throw 
a handful of sulphur on the fire after the 
smoking is finished. ; 


Dried Beef Cure 


a good fat beef. For every twenty 
pounds of beef, take one pint of salt, a 
teaspoonful of saltpeter and a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar. Mix these 
well, rolling out any lumps; divide into 
three equal parts and rub well into the 


Expert F 


arm Shop Work 


beef for three successive days. Turp~ 
beef daily in the liquor it will make. If 

should not make much, but what there 

is rub into and pile on the beef. Rub a 

little extra ‘salt into the hole cut for the 

string to hang it by. At the end of a 

week hang in a dry, rather warm place, 

till it stops dripping, then in a cooler, 

dry place. Do not smoke it; it spoils 

the flavor. 


Storing Cured Meats 


If you want to keep meat over a | 
period it should be first thoroughly oul 
well smoked, and dried on the surface, 
After smoking, hang it in a cool, dry place 
for two days and then properly wrap it in 
tod or cloth and pack in a suitable place, 
me pack the meat in oats or corn, while 
others even pack in dry wood ashes. The 
outside of the paper or bag in which the 
meat is wrapped should be treated with 
a paste made of glue, lime and water, or 
whitewash. After this has been done the 
package should be left in a dry, dark place, 


Our Famous Country Sausage 


By E. C. WALDEN 


We have learned a good method of making 
sausage through our many years of ex- 
perience. Will pass it on for the benefit of 
others in the’farmers’ country store busi- 
ness: 

Take sixteen pounds of finely ground 
fresh pork, add to it three tablespoonfuls of 
salt, five tablespoonfuls of sage which has 
been rubbed to a powder through a fine 
sifter; six tablespoonfuls of black pepper,® _ 
four tablespoonfuls of ground 
Mix the seasoning very thoroughly with 
the meat with a large wooden spoon. 

This is the most delicious country sau- 
sage that is made. The ground pice 
Ng the meat an unusually fine flavor. 

is sausage sells readily and brings a 
good price in city stores. : 


A Simple Yarn Winder 
By BERTHA MOREY, Iowa 


xX éxcellent reel for holding , while 
winding, may be made as shown. ‘The 
reel does not require glue, and takes up 
little room when not in use. ; 

This reel in its simplest state is made of 
five pieces of wood, four rubber-headed 
tacks and a little wood finish. Interesting 
and very gay reels can be made by 
enameling and painting with simple de- 
ap in colors. Simple and equally use- 

ones can be made by staining and 


waxing. 
For the base a block 4 x 6 inches and 


one inch thick is used. For the arm a 
strip thirty-six inches long, one and one- 
half inches deep and one inch wide. To 
make the arm more useful one side is 
marked off in inches and their halves and 
warters and ei or burned in 
pyrography. The base may be square 
ciiene. oval or round, thick or thin, all 


serving the p of a base if the area 
is at least 4 va louie. Each base should 
have rubber-headed tacks to serve as 
little feet that will protect the table to 
while in use. If very high speed is 
when winding the yarn, an iron clamp will 
be necessary to hold it to the table. 

One warning must be sounded; be sure 
that the holes for the pivot and pins are 
only drilled part way through the arm. 
The reel may be “set up” only as needed, 
or be kept ready for use, as it takes up very 
little room. 

The working drawing shows the holes 
for holding the pins for the different lengths 
of skeins of yarn. The pins are made 
from three-eighth-inch dowel-pins and are 
eight inches long. The pivot-pin is three 
inches lo and sandpapered smooth 
enough to allow the arm to revolve easily. 


Keep an Edge on Your Knife 


To keep an edge on your knife, do not 
hold the blade’ too flat when 
Lift it to about 45°—that is, about 
way between flat and straight up and down. 
Men who work in factories, and who 

en the best-grade of knives, hold the blades 
at about that angle. This really sharpens 
only the cutting edge itself, and leaves the 


blade just behind the cutting part strong 
rdinary usage. 


and thick enough to stand o: 


To Divide a Board Quickly 
Into Equal Parts 


BY Semi a board is to be ripped into 
four, five, or more strips of equal 
width, it will take a little time to figure 
accurately the exact width of each stripy 
should the board happen to be of an 
width with fractions of an inch, 
Instead of takin = width of the board 

and applying a problem of simple division, ~ 

lace the square on it as shown in the 
illustration with an even division, say 12 
at the edge. If the board is to be divided 
into four equal parts, the division marks 


will be made at the figures, 3, 6 and 9 on the 
square. If a division of five parts ia,de- 
sired, the figure 10 or 15 on the square 
would be placed at the edge of the board, 
when four divisions on the square will di- 
vide the board into five equal “S 
Missouri. H. F. G. 


ee ck Here is The Farm Journal recipe for 
ox dried beef, used again and again by many 

a of our readers. Try it by all means: 
soe Get the tender side of the round out of 

| 

— 

> 
am | =‘ The pegs can be moved for small skeins On the left, four divisions; right, five ‘| 
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RED STAR: 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 


H* all the beauty—the sturdy construction 
and cooking efficiency of a city gas range. 


Will bake, boil, roast or fry anything’ that 
can be done by any other home cooking process. 


No wicks or wick substitutes. No smoke 
or smell. Burns gas made from kerosene, gasoline 
or distillate by the wonderful, scientific, Red Star 
all-metal burner which weighs 8% lbs. Gives two 
rings of flame, instead of one. Lasts a lifetime. 


Sold by leading Furniture and Hardware dealers. 
Write for copy of the Red Star Book of Cooking Tests. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


+ 
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Save Money—Order All 
Your Supplies from HILL 


To help our trapper friends increase their 
catch, we offer the best guaranteed goods at 
lowest ible prices. Order from this list 

d for complete catalog of Trappers’ 


Victor Traps 
The world’s best—all sizes 
% No. 0 to No. 4—every one 
guaranteed perfect—com- 
lete with chains. Victor 
o. 1 per doz. $2.43. Pos- 
extra. See catalog for 

and makes. 


penetrating, enticing and long last- 
ing. Our own exclusive formulas. 
Guaranteed to increase your catch. 
A different bait for every animal. 
State kind wanted, $1.00 per bottle jj 
5. or 6 bottles for $5.00—postage paid. 


Guaranteed to produce better results than 

Our own design — cannot be 
. Complete with can of 
sulphur powder—$1.95—postage extra. Mail- 


HILL’S Lever Stretchers 


4 Anewand improved animal 
own patent—cannot 

be had elsewhere. The lever does 
the work. No.1 for muskrat, etce., 
20c each, $1.98 a doz. No.2 for 

mink, martin, etc., 25¢ each, $2.20 
adoz. No. 3 for skunk, —, 
etc., 25c each, $2.20 adoz. Postage 
extra. See catalog for other sizes. 


¥ HILL’S Movable Tin Fish 


post paid, 
Write for HILL BROS. Supply 
Catalog. It will save you money. 


Don’t Sell A Dollar’s Worth Until You 
Get HILL’S Official Fur Price List. 


N° matter what prices others may offer, you cannot be SURE 
ou are po your furs are worth until you get HILL 
BROS. Official Fur Price List and see the extra high prices we are 
paying. Write for it today—it will open your eyes to the advan- 
jes ee of shipping to this old reliable house where you are SURE 
of highest prices, correct grading and a square deal every time. 


We Charge No Commission 


As you know, most fur houses charge 5% commission for handling 
furs. We don’t do business that way. We charge no commission. 
When you ship to HILL BROS., youget ALL your money—every cent 
your furs are worth—nothing deducted for commission or handling. 


Get Acquainted With HILL BROS. 


Over 400,000 trappers send us all their furs season after season, 
because they have found they can do better by shipping to HILL 
BROS. than anywhere else. Do as these old experienced trappers 
It will pay you. 


SECRETS 
of the BIG 


Every trapper should write at once for our 
new book, ‘‘Secrets of the Big Trappers” 
It’s bigger, better, more complete than 
ever before. Explains the secret meth- 
ods of the most experienced trappers— 
tells how to increase your catch—what 
traps and baits to use—how to prepare 
your furs and where to ship for high- 
est prices. Sent absolutely FREE to- 
ether with complete Supply Cata- 


are doing. When you ship—ship to HILL. 


og, Official Fur Price Lists, Game 

Laws, shippi and particulars 

of our $300.00 Prize Offers to Os 


Grey 


Mail This Coupon 


Cut it out—fill in your name and address— FUR CO., 

mail to HI 379 Hill Bldg, 
ou our complete literature 

will pleco our name on our mailing list St. Louis, Mo. 


Please m Official 
so you will receive our Price Lists Price List Secrets 
regularly and can keep — on Ya Trappers”, Game 

the fur market. Write today. & i 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. -# 
379 Hill Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. #..... R.F.D 


| HiLt BROS FUR CO. 

e) 
Supplies. 

; 
HILL’S Animal Bait = 

Bring wonderful results. Powerful, 

= if, 

/ 

ing weight 4 pounds. 

| jj 
. 
Wiggles like life. Never 

(px fails. Our. own patent, 

cannot be had elsewhere. 

Ye Bright polished tin, 35c 

. nish, shines in the dark, 

10c each, $1.00 per doz., 

t 
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Where the Rest of the Farm Family Comes In 


By ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


given of how West Virginia has saught 

to build up her rural communities so 
that it would be easy for her farm folks to 
realize their ambition of “sticking to their 
farms.’ It was seen that the farm problem 
in every case was a distinctly local one, 
and that the local community club was the 
lever that lifted the burden. But unless 
we regard the local club in a plural sense, 
so that men and women, boys and girls, 
may all. join hands, the lever is too short 
to do its work. 

West Virginia, realizing this fact, 
divided the work up. The farmers’ clubs 
had specific work, but the farm women’s 
clubs, and the boys’ and girls’ agricultural 
clubs, which are equally important parts 
of the community group machinery, have 
their own full of work, too. The 
farm family groups make up the com- 
munity working outfit, and a little nw 
attention must be given to the part played 
by the farm women and the farm boys and 


Is. 

the tangle of rural life,” says Prof. 
C. J. Galpin, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, ‘three human groups stand out 
with some degree of clearness and promi- 
nence—the county community, the count: 

neighborhood and the farm household. 
The rural social problem must 
be worked out among these con- 


I: two preceding articles an outline was - 


Farm women hold conferences at the state university 


This club work has sought to reach them 
in their natural environment and to fit into 
their every-day life. 

The recreation and entertainment, as 
well as the information and inspiration, 
which country people need to make life 
more satisfying, have been provided at 
the meetings in which extension repre- 
sentatives have taken part, of men’s and 
women’s clubs, of boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
at farmers’ institutes with their usual 
basket picnics, at local shows and exhibits, 
and at other get-together meetings like 
the rabbit hunt and feast of one farmers’ 


the men hold their club meetings together, 
The extension office provides lesson 
leaflets for study by the women’s clubs. 
These lessons deal with such subjects as 
“Suggestions About the Home - Water- 
Supply,” “Attention Toward Health Pro- 
tection,” “Suggestions About Arrangement 
of the Kitchen,” “Suggestions About 
Milk and Milk Products as a Food,” and 

“Suggested Games for Club Picnics.” 
These lessons are by no means bookish, 
but merely outline the subject and, by a 
number of leading questions, make it 
necessary for each member of the club to 
make it a local question that 


stantly repeating human units. 
Nature still picks out the woman 
for the principal role in social- 
izing rural life. The history of 
imitive agriculture itself is 
d up with woman. She it 

was who coaxed the plant and 
seed into growth. She tamed 
and domesticated the primitive 
animals. She coordinated life 
and labor in the household and 
farmstead. She was the original 
householder, homemaker, in- 


distinctly to individual 
farms and homes, and to that 
particular community. For ex- 
ample, one lesson seeks to find 
out if the farm women know the 
value of milk as a food, if es 
are making use of milk and 
products, and if the supply of 
milk is sufficient. 

These lesson leaflets are sub- 
ject to frequent change and im- 
provement. Heretofore the se- 
ries has been uniform for the 


terpreter and exponent of asso- 
ciation. To the farm woman of 
today, accordingly, will we look 
to reorganize rural life on the 
associative side, and towin for rural society 
equal advantages with society at large in 
matters,of the human mind and spirit.”’ 
To help the farm women of the West 
Virginia country communities in that self 
development which will mean a better 
standard from year to year, and to help 
other communities in solving their agri- 
cultural and home economic problems, the 
county agents, home demonstration agents, 
and the others cooperatively employed in 
the various counties, have brought to the 
individuals and to the groups definite sug- 
= of things to be done. Similarly 
boys and girls have been interested in 
@ broad system of all-round development, 
head, hand, heart and health, that has 
been intended to provide for them on the 
farm the wholesome things that so many 
farm boys and girls go elsewhere to seek. 


club and the county field days of many of 
the farm bureaus. 


No Housekeeping Without Women 


West Virginia has organized all her clubs 
on the same basis. The farm women’s 
clubs have regularly elécted officers and 
definite te gs of work, and meetings are 
held regularly, just as in the farmers’ clubs. 
These clubs, like the farmers’ clubs with 
their plans for livestock and soil improve- 
ment work, prepare a part of the “com- 
munity plan of work,” covering such 
things as home conveniences, improving 
health conditions, providing better schools 
and churches, etc. ‘These clubs are usually 
a part of the county farm bureau, and in 
most cases the members voluntarily pay 
fees into the farm-bureau treasury, just as 
do the men. Sometimes the women and 


Boys in corn-club projects make certain of good seed-corn 


Corn show, where teachers, preachers and the entire 
farm families gather 


state, dealing with varied — 
although usually on food an 
health, the same lessons being 
sent each month to all the clubs. 
Several new series of six lessons 
each are now being prepared, dealing with 
such subjects as ‘““Home Management,” 
“Interior Decoration,’ “Government,” 
which will include information on voting, 
“Poultry,” ‘ Dairying,” ete. Upon re- 

uest, any of the series will be sent any 
oa, so that each club may be self deter- 
mining as to its work. In other words, 
it is another step along West Virginia’s 
consistent line of progress to keep all the 
club work deca toward the solution of 
local problems. 

Last year’s reports show that clubs are — 
actively working in forty-one counties, 
with a total membership of 3,000. More 
than 350,000 quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables were saved during the past season, 
as the direct result of club activities. 
Members of farm women’s clubs and girls’ 
clubs, and women and girls working in 
community kitchens saved from the 
gardens and markets vegetables and fruits 
which, when canned, were worth $420,000, 
At least $29,000 of this money was in- 
vested in war savings stamps, thrift 
stamps or Liberty Bonds. From the 
garden and small-fruit demonstrations 
conducted mainly by women nd girls 
the value of the increase was $9,800, and 
thousands of other gardeners were stimu- 
lated and aided in raising larger and better 
gardens. 

Some tangible results of these activities 
for better living were the 1,038 household 
conveniences installed by the members of 
the farm women’s clubs, concrete curbs 
placed over wells, privies made more 
sanitary, country school and churchyards 
cleaned up, flies and household pests 


[Continued on page 106] 
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An Average Family Ironing 
‘All of Which Can Be Quickly 


Done On the Simplex 
9 Gablociothe A TRACTOR plows 2” acres while 

8 Dinner Napkins the best horse-drawn gang plow | 
3 Sheets covers one acre. | 
ery Even more efficient is the Simplex 
12 Towels Ironer in the farm home. While your } 
2 Pairs Curtains _wife sits at her work, it finishes the 
average family ironing, in an hour— 

neatly, easily and cheaply. Bythe old 
2 Rompers method it is a wearisome five-hour task. 
On progressive farms the women 

4 Nightgowns and Pajamas folks, too, save their time, strength and | 
4 Men’s Shirts health by using practical household - ff 


Operated by Power 


Electricity 


| “THE BEST IRONER® - 


machinery. Your wife deserves a 
Simplex—¢get it for her. It will mean a 
new contentment she heretofore has; 
not known on ironing day. : 


The Simplex is economical—does a 
whole week’s ironing at a cost of but a 
few cents. It irons everything—shirtts, 
dresses, children’s clothes—everything 
but a few pieces with ruffles and frills. 


Easy Payments—Send for Booklets 


American Ironing Machine Company 
516-168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: New York City Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco 
Pactories at Algonquin, Ill. 


Equip- 
ment for laundries, hoteis, institutions and 


Makes for a Contented Wife and a Happy Farm Mein: 
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1 The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


Mother Goose Turns Farmer nan oppENLANDER EBERLE 


A Christmas play in three scenes—for country schools 


Characters and Costumes 


.~ Mother Goose: An older girl or a grown-up 


—dressed in conventional Mother Goose 
costume: gay skirt, bodice with kerchief, 
peaked hat, powdered hair. 

Her Goose: A child dressed to represent 
agoose. The costume can be easily made of 
white cotton flannel by modifying the direc- 
tions given for our bird plays. 

Mary Mary Quite Contrary: A little girl 
in smock or apron and sunbonnet. She car- 
ries a watering-can. 

Her Maids: Other little girls dressed to 
represent flowers. 

Humpty Dumpty: A large boy dressed in 
a white bag cut and stuffed to the shape of 
an egg. 

His Men: Ten boys dressed in play suits. 

Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe: A large 
girl in a dark, ‘‘old lady’’ costume. She wears 
an apron and cap. 

Old King Cole: A large boy who wears a 
cape of some sort and a gilt paper crown. 

Pat-a-Cake: Boy or girl dressed as baker. 

Dillar Dollar: A bright little boy who can 
act. His lines are few, but he must be able to 
make his part ridiculous. He wears a smock 
or play suit and large spectacles. 


The Educators 


History: Boy or girl in white costume 
covered with dates, such as 1065, 1492, 1776, 
1861, 1914, etc. 

Geography: Boy or girl carrying large 
maps arranged as sandwich boards. 

Algebra: White costume covered with X- 
Y-Z, A+B, etc. 

Rhetoric: Book costume, sandwich boards 
with word ‘“‘Rhetoric”’ on them. (Additional 
Educators in book costumes may take part.) 

Uncle Sam:. A large boy in Uncle Sam suit 
over which he wears overalls. 


Scene I: Mother Goose Street— 
Story Book Land 


Arrange setting to represent a street running 
from right to left across the stage. The 
various homes for the Mother Goose char- 
acters are suggested along the street. A 
screen may represent Humpty Dumpty 5 
wall and a step-ladder behind it forms a g 
perch for Humpty Dumpty. A group of 
potted plants forms Mary Mary’s garden. A 
throne for old King Cole may easily be ar- 
tanged by draping a shawl or curtain over an 
A bakery for Pat-a-Cake ntay be 
Suggested by a kitchen table, pastry board, 
folling-pin and pans. The. setting for this 
seene may be as simple or as elaborate as 
you choose or as circumstances permit. 

As curtain rises the Mother Goose song is 

td off stage. It is sung to the easy and 

familiar tune of “‘Auld Lang Syne”: 


We'll sing a song to Mother Goose, 
For she is childhood’s friend; 

She shares the joys of girls and boys - 
And loves them to the end. 


Chorus: 

O Mother Goose, dear Mother Goose, 
Beloved is thy name; 

And when our childhood days are o’er 
We'll love you just the same. 

Then sing again for Mother Goose 
Her fame will ne’er grow old; 

In all the years, through smiles and tears 
Her love will ne’er grow cold. 


Enter Mary Mary, Humpty Dumpty, Old 
King Cole, Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, 
Pat-a-Cake, etc. They repeat chorus of 
Mother Goose, who enters (right)followed by 
her goose. 


OTHER GOOSE: “Flatterers! 
flatterers! What is wanted of me 
now? Who summons me from out 
the pages of my book ? Iam so happy and 


contented there. But tell nie, what has 
happened?” 


Mary Mary: “A terrible thing, Mother - 


Goose!’’ 

Old King Cole: Just 
listen!’ 

Mother Goose: “Then tell me quickly. 
Suspense at my age is more than I can 
bear. What has happened?” 

Pat-a-Cake: ‘You tell her, Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe.” 

Old Woman (frantically): ‘“O Mother 
Goose, Dillar Dollar is gone. My favorite 
scholar! He has been kidnapped!” 

Mother Goose: ‘‘Dillar Dollar has been 
kidnapped! But by whom?” 

Old Woman: “The Educators. They 
have taken him away to educate him.” 
(She buries her head in her apron, weeping.) 

Mother Goose: ‘The Educators? And 
who are they?” : 

Mary Mary: “Why, don’t you know? 
They are disagreeable, solemn chaps who 
have been lurking ’round Mother Goose 
Street for some time. They think we idle 
too much time away.” (She laughs.) 

Old King Cole: ‘“‘They never smile. 
They think I’m too jolly—ha, ha, ha!” 

Mother Goose (still puzzled): ‘But, 
Dillar Dollar, how did it happen?” — 

Old Woman: “Well, you see, Mother 
Goose, the toe of my shoe needed mending. 
They entered that way and took poor 
Dillar Dollar away. I was probably spank- 
ing my other children or cooking their 


“A calamity! 


broth or Poor Dillar Dollar! 
He’s not so very big, but oh, so bright! 
What will become of him?” 

Mother Goose: ‘Become of him? Why, 
back he must be brought. The idea! One 
of Mother Goose’s children kidnapped! 
Whoever heard of such a thing? And 
taken away to be educated. Educators! 
Huh!” 

Pat-a-Cake: ‘Their names are History 
and Geography, or some such.” 

Mary Mary: “Yes, and Algebra and 
Rhetoric. They have a funny scheme.” 

Mother Goose: “Absurd! Who knows 
what boys and girls need better than 


Mother Goose?” 
Old King Cole: ‘Who else, indeed?” 
Humpty Dumpty: ‘“Impertinence, I 
say! 
Mother Goose: ‘To come into our nice 
peaceful street and make all this fuss.” 
Old Woman: “Yes, yes, but what shall 
we do to get him back?” 


Mother Goose: ‘Of course that is the 
problem we must face.” (Thoughtfully) 
‘Let me see.” 


Humpty Dumpty (stepping forward 
briskly): “I have a plan, Mother Goose. 
I know where these Educators have their 
so-called school. That is probably where 
they’ve taken Dillar Dollar. My men and 
I will gladly go and bring him back. Ad- 
ventures come too seldom in these days. 
What say you, Mother Goose?” 

Mother Goose (smiling): “Why, that 
sounds like a proper plan. When can you 
start? Dillar Dollar could have no better, 
finer champions than Humpty Dumpty 
and his men. Come, are you ready now?” 

Humpty Dumpty (happily): ““We are 
always ready to help you, Mother Goose. 
Just wait. Dillar Dollar will be returned 
to you before you know it. Come, my 
lads. A cheer for Mother Goose.” (They 
cheer.) 


Mother Goose: ‘Well, good luck to 
you, and now be off. Come, friends, a 
song to cheer them on their way.” (Mother 
Goose song.) Curtain. 


Scene Il: A 


The scene is arranged as a schoolroom. If 
possible have a dark back curtain which will 
effectively cover up the background of Scene 

On this curtain hang maps, mottoes such 
as ‘Silence is golden,”’ “‘Spare the rod spoil 
the child,’ ete. A bench or two and a desk 
will be all the furnishings necessary. Books, 
globe, etc., will. give atmosphere; but teo 

[Continued on page 85] 
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O many desirable features are 
combined in Blabon Art Lino- 
leums that they gain favor 

readily for new and important uses. 


Blabon Art Linoleums in plain 
colors make admirable floors for 
dancing, especially when waxed and 
polished. Their smooth surface, 
practically devoid of cracks; their 
cleanliness; their quietness; their 
resilience, all make them a joy to the 
tread—a comfort to tripping toes. 
Simply roll back the fabric rug, and 
you have a beautiful surface for 
dancing. 

The beauty and easy-to-keep- 
clean qualities of Blabon Art Lino- 
leums have earned them a place for 
every room in the house. 


The Blabon floor shown here is of plain 
brown linoleum.. The color goes clear 
through to the burlap back. Its beauty 
will remain through all the years the lino- 
leum itself endures. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name 
BLABON. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (including 
rugs) made upon a felt paper base are not lino- 
leum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper 
floor coverings have a black interior which is 
Look easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


INSTANT-GAS 


Makes Gas in Any Stove 


i 
atall times. If The Instant-Gas Oil Burner makes its own 
HAVE JUST THE HEAT YOUWANT twice as much as SAVE MONEY cas from kerosene (coal oil) at one sixth 
or wood can ever give. Heat stays where you want it. font ae a, Much cheaper than coal or wood. 
downs to make life miserable and give the Burns 95% air. Much better than city gas because burned 
Heats every nook and corner of yourhome out air goes up the flue. Doctors recommend it. 
day. Cooks and bakes better. Absolutely no odor. No dust and dirt to 
en and cooking exactly as you wish. 
ort time. 
Ww 


oil, Write f 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
3834 Laclede Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Thanksgiving 
By CAROLINE G. KELLER 


Cream of Tomato Soup Saltine Crackers 
Roast Pork with Chicken 
Sweet Potatoes and Apples Spiced Peaches 
Hominy Creamed Onions 
Cole-slaw 
Pumpkin Pie with Quince Jelly 
Fruit Nuts Coffee 


f bay: soup should be served very hot 
in cups, each cup set on a plate, with 
two or three saltine crackers, and brought 
in from the kitchen after the family ig 
seated at table. 

Pork and chicken, roasted together, 
make a delectable dish and an excellent 
substitute for the now almost unobtainable 
turkey. New England housewives are 
responsible for this combination. Selegt 
either loin or spare-ribs and roast the pork 
side by side in the pan with a stuffed 
chicken, basting frequently. Another 
is to cut up a fowl, stew or steam it 
tender, then lay the pieces in the pan with 
the roasting pork and allow the chicken 
to brown nicely. In serving, lay a slice 
of pork and a piece of chicken en each plate. 

Sweet potatoes and apples are prepared 
thus: Boil the potatoes in their skins 
(this may be done the day before). Peel 
and cut the potatoes into pieces the sige 
of walnuts. Pare and cut sour apples into 
the same size pieces and place the potatees 
and apples in alternate layers in a but- 
tered Paking-dish. Put half ac of 
hot water in the bottom of the dish, and 
dot the top with butter. Cover and bake 
until the apples are tender, then uncover 
the dish, —— lightly with sugar and 
return to the oven tg brown. Serve hot. 

Hominy requires su. oe cooking 
that it should be cooked the day before 
and reheated, or cooked over night in the 
fireless cooker. In fact, reheated homin 
always tastes better than that which:is 
freshly cooked. 

Cole-slaw is a refreshing and wholesome 
addition to a dinner. A firm, crisp head of 
cabbage should be used for the slaw. A 
half-hour before serving dinner, cut the 
head through the center, remove the core 
and slice the cabbage as finely as possible. 
Mix the cabbage with the cream salad 
dressing, made thus: One-half of a table- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of ground 
mustard, one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a few grains of cayenne pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, yolk of one CBE, 
ane and one-half tablespoonfuls of mel 
butter or butter substitute, three-fourths 
of a cupful of milk and one-fourth of a 
cupful of vinegar. Mix the dry ingredients, 
add the egg yolk, slightly beaten, then the 
butter, milk and vinegar, very slowly. 
Cook the mixture in a double boiler until 
it thickens, anti when cool pour it over 
the cabbage. It is a singular fact that 
while boiled cabbage is one of the most in- 
digestible of foods, raw cabbage is one of 
the most digestible. 

Any kind of spiced or pickled fruit or 
sweet pickles will combine well with this 
menu, and rolls or baking-powder biscuits 
would make a pleasant addition. ; 

All housewjves have their favorite 
recipe for pumpkin pie, but Maryland folks 
think the flavor of the pie is improved if 
eaten with quince jelly. The pie is 
as usual the jelly with it. 

Nuts can be placed in small bowls at 
each end of the table, accompanied by 
raisins, if desired; or individual paper nut 
cups holding salted peanuts can be placed 
beside the butter plate at each place. 

The fruit, prettily arranged in a low 
bowl or basket, can be set on a mat of 
ferns or wheat heads in the center of the 
table, either ferns or wheat radiating out 
from the center to form a border. 
thus the fruit serves for decoration and & 
reminder of the harvest for which thanks 
are given on this, the national holiday: 


j. 
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Mother Goose Turns Farmer 
[Continued from page 83] 


much time must not be taken in changing 
settings, so simplicity is best. 

Humpty Dumpty and his men enter on 
tiptoe in single file to lively march music. 
They gaze around furtively. 

Humpty Dumpty: “Come now, my 
men, are you ready? Old Mother Goose 
has chosen us to bring back Dillar Dollar. 
We must not fail her. Let’s get in trim. 
We may need strength and cunning.” 

(They then proceed to do various drills 
and stunts, wrestling feats, Japanese snake, 
etc., or simple calisthenics. See notes at 
end of play. Suddenly the song of the 
Educators is heard off stage.) : 

Humpty Dumpty (listening): “Hark! 
What’s that? They are coming, I do be- 
eh Quick, in hiding, all of you.” (They 
hide. 

(The Educators enter to the tune of 
“Jingle Bells.” They seat themselves 
primly on the bench. Then each one in 
turn steps forward to sing solo verse. They 
sing chorus in unison, forming circle and 
dancing any ridiculous dance step that may 
be worked out to the music of the chorus. 
At the end of chorus they again seat them- 
selves primly.) 


History : 
“My name is History; 
I’m full of facts and dates, 
I burden childhood’s memories 
Then leave them to their fates.” 


Chorus: 
“Educate, educate, as the days go by; 
Fill them full of dates and facts 
But not the reason why; 
Educate, educate, never let them play 
Readin’, writin’, ’rithmetic 
In the good old-fashioned way.” 
Geography: 
“My name’s Geography; 
*ve always lived in books 
And children hate my boundary lines, 
They’d rather wade my brooks.” 


“Educate,” ete. 


Chorus: 


Algebra: 
Py, name is Algebra; 
ou know my X-Y-Z, 
I’ve puzzled all you people and 
You’re glad you’re through with 
me.” 


Chorus: ‘Educate,’ etc. 


Rhetoric: 
“I’m Rhetoric, you see; 
They say I’m dry as dust; 
I’m ‘shall and will’ and ‘may and can,’ 
But master me you must.” 


Chorus: ‘Educate,” etc. 


(Dillar Dollar stumbles in. He is 
weighted down with great heavy books, 
wears huge spectacles and looks confused. 
ory, Geography, etc., form circle 
around him, repeating chorus of their song.) 

History: ‘Come now, Dillar Dollar 

us what you know. Little Stupid! 
Mother Goose’s pet! Bah! Tell me the 
date of the fall of T Troy.” 

Dillar Dollar (blinking): 1492. Oh, 
no! That’s Columbus. But there was 
such a list to learn, I got mixed up.” 

Geography: “No excuses. Locate the 

oco river.” 

Dillar Dollar (glibly) : “It rises in the 
east, sets in the west.” 

That river 


Geography: ‘For shame! 
has its source in—” 

Dillar Dollar (wearily): “But I can’t 
temember everything.” 

Rhetoric (advancing): ‘Come now, it 
18 ty Just diagram this sentence. 
ig old—” 

ilar Dollar (desperately): “I can’t 
I won’t, I don’t know 
Educators dance around, pointing fin- 
Sts of scorn at Dillar Dollar and chanting: 
[Continued on page 91] 
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“stretches just 
like kitty’s 


pick up a suit of Setsnug in both hands and stretch 
the fabric way out wide. Then let go. Jt springs 
right back into shape. 


Setsnug “gives” like this when you wear it. It is never 
baggy; always trim and comfortable. 


This exceptional quality results from our special knitting 
machines and using extra-fine needles and extra-fine, 
tested yarns. The knitting is closer and tighter, and 
there are more “ribs” to the garment than in the ordi- 
nary underwear at popular prices. 

Fitted and refitted on living models; and made true to 
size. You will be delighted with the way it fits and 
feels. Try it. Ask your dealer. 

Union and two-piece garments for all year ’round. 


Write for booklet telling why Setsnug ts better 
underwear. Send 15¢ for doll’s union suit. 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., UTICA, N. Y. 
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Drink It When 
Coffee Bothers You 


AFFEE is a mealtime 

drink made of roasted 

graims and fruits. [ts 
flavor is so surprisingly de- 
licious that many people 
like it as well as coffee. But 
it hasn’t coffee’s after-effect— 
contains no stimulant. For 
6c to cover cost of postage 
and packing, we'll send you 
a generous sample anywhere 
m the United States. ° 


BEECHENUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 


Foods of Finest Flavor 


10Centsa Day Pays 


for This Symphonola—?us: a1 records, 


Sgmphonola, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Patlie, Little Wonder, 
Bmerson. Take over a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare 
ite tone: for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. 
Return.at our expense if it fails to makegood. Ask today for the 
ustrated Symphonola FREE 
Sthowetlis and larger Symphonola Styles, sold on easy payments. 
S R Get our list of the latest song, 
dance, popular, clear sound- 

fing, full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 


Ca. Desk SFJ-1120, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LEASE tell me how to overcome my 
bashfulness. I never know what to 
say although I am a boy of Twenty. 


You will outgrow your bashfulness, so do 
not be discouraged. Meanwhile, try to be a 
good listener. People wiio like te talk are 
numerous- and always appreciate a person 
who will listen to what they have to say. 
You must forget yourself and try to do the 
little: things that help to: make other people 
comfortable, such as handing chairs,. raising 
or lowering windows, if necessary, helping 
people im or out of cars or earriages,. holding 
a door open to allow ladies to pass through, 
and other little atgentions of the same kind. 
These things please more tham conversation. 


Please tell me what to do when I meet a 
young man on the street, and what to say 
when people tell you they are glad to see 
you. Also, what to reply when people 
, apologize for interrupting you. 

Maud Midler. 


A woman should acknowledge the saluta- 
tion of a friend by an inclination of the head, 
(a bow) and asmile. In reply te persons who 
express pleasure at meeting you, say, “Thank 
you, I am giad to have seen you.” With 
. slight emphasis on the ‘“‘yeu.” When people 
say,. “I beg your pardon” for having inter- 
rupted you or having come in contact with 
you, reply, “It is granted,” or “It doesn't 
matter." When the expression is used to 
convey the fact that the person does not 
understand something you have said). repeat 
the statement or sentence. A mam is sup- 
posed. to give way to a woman in cgnversation 
and allow her to go on with what she is about 
to say. It is correct to. say, “I beg your par- 
don,” if you do not understand what is: saad. 


May we have some interesting, games for 
Thanksgiving party? The“€rowd.” 
“Conversational tag”’ is a good ice-breaker. 
It consists: in merely starting questions and 
answers going as quickly as possible. Each 
person addressed must answer the question 
ut to him: correctly, or at least sensibly, and 
“Yes’”” and “No” are barred for 


quickly. 
Those who cam not answer im- 


answers. 


the one who holds out longest. 

A “brain drill’’ might come next; for this, 
choose a leader and line up the company. The 
leader then puts the players through some 
simple calisthenic exercises, and explains 
that when: he: says “Do: this,” they are todo 
it; but when he says: “Do that,” they are not 
to do it, carefully illustrating the motions to 
be made. The leader then calls out, ‘Ready? 
Do this, do this, do this,” and the players 
obey. Suddenly, with another motion, he 
says, “Do that’’; unthinkingly the players 
fall into the trap, and all who make the 
mistake must leave the ranks. The drill is 
continued until but one player remains. 

Distribute paper and pencils for a contest 
which is so old that it is new to nfany. (1) I 
have a casket (2) which has two lids, (3) and 
two caps, (4) two musical instruments, (5) 
two established measures, and (6) a great 
many articles a carpenter could not dispense 
with. (7) This casket always has about it 
two good fish, (8) also a great many shell-fish. 
(9) In it you will find lofty trees, (10) and 
some gaudy flowers, (11) a part of a wagon, 
(12) two gentle little animals, (13) also a 
number of smaller and less tame animals. 
(14) A fine stag is found in this casket, (15) a 
great many whips without handles; (16) it 
boasts of two halls or places of worship, (17) 
some weapons of warfare. (18) In this casket 
you will find a number of weather cocks; 
(19) the steps of a hotel are found in it, (20) 
two students are found in it and (21) the 
House of Commons resounds with two of its 
essential articles on the eve of a decision. 

Answers: 1, The body; 2, eyelids; 3, knee- 

caps; 4, eardrums; 5, feet; 6, nails; 7, soles; 
8, muscles (mussels) ; 9, palms; 10, tulips; I, 
tongue; 12, calves; 13, hairs (hares) ; 14, heart 
(hart); 15, lashes; 16, temples; 17, arms; 18, 
veins (vanes); 19, instep; 20, pupils; 21, eyes 
and nose (ayes, noes). 
The father of the girl I am calling on will 
not allow her to correspond with me, nor 
is she allowed to sit in the parlor with me. 
Shall I quit? Undecided. 

Quit what? You are very imexperienced 
or you would be thankful to have won the 


regard of a girl whose parents:guard her so 


mediately must drop out. Give a prize tog 


Many Problems Are Solved 


By AUNT HARRIET 


carefully. The father is quite right in 
thinking her too young to write toyoung men, 
An oecasional note, made necessary, 
circumstances, would be allowable; but 9 
girl of her age should not enter into a regular 
correspondence. If you really care for the 
girl you will be willing to wait until yow are 
both grown up, and in the years to. come yeu 
will be glad. that her parents were sensible, 


My parents are very old-fashioned and 
do net want me to go out at all. They 
think L ought to be satisfied to stay at 
home for months at a time, and work, 
What shall Ido? I am Siauteen, 


It. is difficult to advise in matters: between 
parents and children, but some day whem you 
think the oecasion favorable, tell your parents 
that you want to have a talk with them 
Tell them that it is the custom in this country 
for young people to associate together, and 
that you feel the need of living as other young 
Americans live. Tell them that yow are 
trying to do your duty, but that yow must 
have some recreation, that. you want. a 
chance to make friends and that you need 
proper clothes and surroundings. Tell them 
that they themselves must have had’ some 
young life or they never would have met and 
married, and that you feel that you are 
keeping within your rights when you claim 
certain privileges. Their mode of life may be 
satisfying to them but not to you. 

I presume from your name that your 
parents are foreign-born and: have old-world 
ideas about young people and recreation. 
This is all very well, but if the young people 
in the old world were strictly kept, they: had 
other privileges which made up for it, and 
foreign-born parents must learn that. condi- 
tions are different here. Théy came to. this 
country to better themselves and should 
adapt themselves to American ways of living. 
It is time enough to carry heavy burdens and 
work in order to save, when you have a home 
of your own; and even then it is not well te 
carry this too far. Youth is short and young 

ople must have recreation if they are to 
ive wholesome and’ useful lives and develop 
inte good citizens. Make every effort to 
live a normal, sane and wholesome American 
life. You will work better if you have an 
occasional change, and it is within your rij 
to ask for the change. 


. My most intimate friend moved. to a dis- 


tant town and she reproaches. me for what’ 
she calls “indifference” on my part, can 
not help feeling relieved over her absence, 
for she had become difficult to. please. 
What shall I do? Perplexed. 


Violent intimacies between women are not 
normal and often end unpleasantly. 
trouble about such friendships is that each 
expects too much from the other. As leng as 
the fancy lasts, the demands are not. bu - 
some; but there may come a time when one 
or the other frets under the exactions and 
a rupture follows. There has been too much 
hysteria in the friendship you describe, 80 
of course it. could not last. Bored without 
realizing it, you began to suspect that your 
friend did not ring true, and when doubt 
enters the end is near at hand. What 
you do? The natural thing, of course. As 
she no longer lives near you, you cam easi 
plan for longer and longer intervals. between 
visits and letters, and the chances are that 
the friendship will die a natural death. You 
will become interested in other people, and 
should cultivate a group ef friends ins 
allowing yourself to be monopolized by one. 


AuNT HarRIEt wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers. as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be give® 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Very attractive patterns. 


Brings Splendid Rug 


Send only one dollar for any one of the four wonderful rug bargains shown above 
for 30 days’ trial in your home. If you are not thoroughly satisfied to keep it, return 
it to us and we will refund your dollar and pay transportation charges both ways. If 
you decide to keep rug, take nearly a year to pay. 


Amazing Rug Bargains 


It is practically impossible to do justice to these extremel ly handsome and at- 
tractive rugs by mere descriptions and cold black and white illustrations such as 
shown above. That’s why we offer to send your choice of any of these four 

beautiful rugs for 30 days’ use in yourown home. Read the descriptions care- § 
i then make your choice for the 30-day trial at our risk. 


B value fn full sige 9x19-foct 
tions No. = one-piece Art You know Rug f No. 3 Be Brussels 
sugges oubt Ru name ‘‘Congoleum’’ means in floor cov- ers in rich pettera. An extra 
== d : ering. Iti to There floor that will give splendid wear and 
bene- is no burlap so water will not injure am make a h endsome_ appearance in any room. 
mil be it bright and clear at alltimes. It will lie Order by Mo. Price $26.08 


by No. SiBBMA4S. Price $19.00. Ta 
pestry Brussels 3900 LaSalle Street, Dept. 2833, Chicago 

Send only $1 down. Balance $2 monthly. Rug. autiful combination of colorings. : 
R N. 2 A splendid stand- The medallion center very rich and pleas- Enciosed Send the Rag 

ug Oe ard size, 9x12-ft. wool ing, neatly arranged border; closely below bo e 
fibre ru: carefully selected ve: tabi efi woven 8; 9xl2 ft. satiated, wil ship an 
into rarely artistic oriental ‘50 month colon: it Twill pay the an 
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Nea rly Full Year to Pay © the ‘splendid ty, delighted. And w color had 
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432 p —mail us a postal for this great bookie will save you many dollars. 4 
, FRE E E Bargain Filled ror cover to cover with stunning bargains in furniture, linoleum, rugs, 
ata og watches, dishes, machines, sewing ma- 
lal ware, — 


gown ce $2.75 monthly. : 

No, Price $29.85 
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SrAll | We are advertised by our loving friends’ 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is rich im all the 
tissue forming ele- 
ments that the 
baby’s rapidly grow- 
ing body demands. 


Write for a. Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


CA CAD. 


Bobhy MS Farland~Iowa Falis, Ia. 


Guaranteed Odorless 


The germs killed by a chemi- 
cal inm-water in the container. 


1944 Rewe Bldg., Detroit; 
No Plombing Required. 
STOVES & 


RANGES” F R E 


'o try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live. 
how your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to keepit. Mullion membersof families enjoying the 
: comforts and pleasures of 
“Hoosier” & 


ign, gui 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing large 
eesortmest of sizes and designs 
ard Coal Heaters. to select from, 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
Marion, Ind. 
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Seasonable Patterns. for Clothes and Gifts 


PHEN economy must be considered, 

it is well to confine one’s self to: a 

beeoming: color; and other colors: 
which will harmonize, for them dresses, 
wraps, hats and accessories will not clash 
and better results are obtained. A black 
hat ‘“‘goes’’ with anything. Such a hat. 
may have a touch of color in’ the form 
of flowers, foliage, ornament or feathers; 
but: even all-black hats need not beeome 
monotonous, for they can be varied as to 
shape, material and trimming. 

The one-piece dress, pictured in Ne. 
3389, shows the irregularity of line about 
the hips which is favored: at present. The 
pattern could be made up in blue or brown 
serge, trimmed with black braid; or in 
satin, trimmed with embroidery or beads. 

Skirt No. 3383. will do. nicely for plaid, 
cheeked or plain cloth, while the waist 
No. 3394 can be attractively made of 
silk, linen or cotton. The fronts of the 
waist are embroidered. 

Select. simple patterns for figured: ma- 
terials. No: 3399 is: here developed in a 
printed. challis. with. cellar and vestee of 
white voile and Val lace. Plain materials. 
ean alse be used for this style. 

Aprons and underwear make popular 
gifts. Those who wish. to start their 
Christmas shopping early will be pleased: 
with apron. pattern No,. 3400, at corn is 


here mate cf pink and white cheeked 
gingham and, edged with rick-rack braid. 


3389. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38,.40, 42, 44,. 
46 inches bust measure. 

3390; Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10,12 years. 

3391. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

3388. Girls’ Dress.. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

3394. Ladies” Waist: 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches- bust measure. 

3383. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36. inches waist measure. 

3378.. Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes: 2, 4, 5, 6, 8 years. 


In. ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted: 


The envelope chemise shown. in No. 2563 
iss made of batiste and edged with the 
lace which. imitates. Armenian work. 

Several pretty styles for growing girls 
appear this month. No. 3388 shows blue 
serge trimmed with wool plaid, the plaid 
band’ suggesting an excellent’ method: for 
lengthening an. outgrown skirt. No. 3890 
is for slightly younger girls, and. is: here 
developed in plaid, but would loek quite 
as well if made of plain material. 

Japanese crépe was used for the pretty 
little dress pictured in. No. 3391, which is 
cut. om such simple lines. The collar, cuffs 
and pockets are prettily edged with 
crocheted lace made of mercerized. thread. 

Boys. will find suit No. 3378 very com- 
fortable. The pattern can be made up in 
serge,. corduroy, velveteen, linen, galatea, 
seersucker and chambray. 

For very little folks dress No. 3393 is 
quaintly pretty, and this, too, would be 
an acceptable gift. It might be made of 
lawn, dimity or batiste for very wee folks, 
or of cotton-cerépe, unbleached: muslin or 
chambray in the largersizes. The decora- 
tion consists of blanket stitch or simple 
crochet around the collar and cuffs. 

Tt is: none toe soon. to make Christmas 
toys, and set No. 2300 includes a lamb, a 
pig.and adog. The animals can be made 
ef velveteen, plush, Turkish towelin 
eiderdown. or canton-flanngl, and woul: 
find. a welcome im the heart of any child, 


3393.. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1,, 2.34 


years. 

3400. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes; Small, medium, 
large; extra large. 

2300. Set of Toy: Animals, 1 size. P 

2563. Envelope Chemise: 4 sizes: Small; 3%. 9% 
medium, 36, 38; large, 40, 42; extra larg® 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3399, Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40; 42.4% 
46 inches bust measure. fe 


— 


The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents: ena 


postpaid; send. coin. 


Send: 15 cents in coim for our up-to~date 1920. Fall 


and Winter Catalogy 


containing 550 designs. of ladies’, misses’ and children’s: patterns, and) 30 embroidery stitches. , 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West. Washington Square, Phila., Pa Ade 
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Aw 22: 

Takes: piace-of al! outdoor toilets, \ | 

wentit. Don’t. go. out in thecold. / 2300 & 

co. 


Table Setin Crochet 1 Why Mazola has the greatest | 
ee sale of any brand of Salad @ 
and Cooking Oil 


cA Startling Test! 


Mazola fried 24'/2 pounds of potatoes 
—lard fried only 7 pounds 14 ounces! 


HAT Mazola is a better and more economical 
frying fat than lard has again been demon- 
strated. This time by Mrs. A. Louise Andrea, 
admittedly one of the greatest experts in modern 


cookery. 
‘ Mrs. Andrea found that 4 Ibs. of Mazola, 
cooked down to 2 Ibs., fried 24'2 Ibs. of potatoes. 
While 4 lbs. of lard cooked down to 
it 2 Ibs. fried only 7 Ibs. 14 oz. of 
F R E E Patatocs 
Fig. 1. Crocheted table set . Sixty-four page Tested on fish steaks, one inch in = 
ickness, Mazola fried 25% Ibs., while 
CROCHETED set of unusual interest beautifully illus. 
in Fig. 1, the combination trated lard fried only 16% Ibs. of 
itches giving character to a very simple ucts Cook Book. : : 
design. The foundation of each piece is Write today. Corn in 
the wheel which is made in two sizes. This Products Refining > s 
Wheel is shown in detail in Fig. a Co.,P.O.Box161 lard fried only 138. : 
‘o make the wheel, ch. 10 and join 
into this ring 16 New York City. This proves conclusively that Mazola 
and join last st. to first st. For 1st arm of goes more than three times as far as 
“ wheel, ch. 15, then work back over the ch. lard for frying potatoes; almost twice as 
8. C., = st. in far for fish; and two-thirds farther than lard in 
. Turn and make . C. In eac 
iesevious row, taking ip the back thread frying doughnuts. No housewife who wants to 
of st. only. At end of row turn and make use the most wholesome, as well as the most 
1s. c. in each of Ist 3s. c. in previous economical cooking and salad oil, should fail to 
row (taking up back thread of st. as be- order Mazola from her grocer today. 


| fore), ch. 5 for picot, *1 s. c. in each of next 

3st., ch. 5, * repeat from * 3 times, then s. 
¢. in each of last 3 st. and fasten with slip 
st. on next st. of ring. This finishes 1st arm. 


For 2d arm, make 15 ch. and fasten with © 
[Continued on page 90] 


BIG %6- e Style Book 
FREE. Pictures newest Dresses, Walaa 


Coats,Suits,Skirts, Corsets—spe- 
cially made for mothers-to-be. 
Largest Maternity Specialists. 
Lowest prices. Money back if not 
To-Day satisfied, Send today. Dept. Fl. 


Dept. FI Lane Fifth ant 
No J 


oke To Be Deaf 


like it. New 
Every Deaf Person Knows That. sold in stores. First No 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 
with these Artificial Ear 
Drums. I wear them day 
Ee and night. ey are per- 


Burners. Write quick for agency, territory 


terms. 
PARKER MFG. CO.,428 Coal St., Dayton, Ohio 


Adelaide St., ENDETS-— 
| Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | Lee 


0. 2563 
ith the =o 
rk. a 
ng girls 
/ 
i 
ect 
\\ 
| 
\ 
| AGENTS: $72 A WEEK @ 
medium, Most perfect burner ever invented. Intense blue flame. 
4. Can't clog up. Turns any coal or wood stove into gae : 
stove. Cheaper than coal. No more dirt, no ashes, mo coal 
or wood tocarry. Heats oven to baking point in 10 minutes. 
ex tra large. haa nast al kno ig opportunity for agents. Low 
i ig 4% I got deaf ‘end how I make Medicated Ear Drum 
cents: ena WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
Catalog mend leaks instantly in all utensils, 
er water bags, ete. Insert & tighten. 20¢, = 
Fig. 2. Details of wheel Co., Box 310-0, Amsterdom, 


Measure economy by 
4 longer wear 


O wonder this hosiery wears longer and saves 

stocking money in so many American homes. 

Economy is woven and dyed right into Durable- 
DURHAM. 


‘The yarn used is selected for real strength—and 
by special Durham process of dyeing 

which gives a long-lasting good appearance— 
nothing in the dyeing to weaken the yarn. Addi- 
tional strong reinforcings at points of greatest 
strain make Durable-DURHAM just as long wear- 
ing as it is possible for hosiery to be. And this 
quality is found in every pair. Durable-DURHAM, 
is the hosiery of the American family. It comes in 
all styles and sizes—and in weights forall seasons. 


Get Durable-DURHAM for every member of your 
household and know the saving of having fewer 
new pairs to buy. For the hardest wear or for dress 
Durable-DURHAM will give you real stocking- 
Satisfaction. And be sure you get Durham stock- 
ings for the children. All styles are identified and 
guaranteed by the Durham trade mark, Look for 
it attached to each pair, 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILES, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


- 
- Penny Savers 

A stitch in time saves nine; not stitches 

alone, but sometimes dollars 


Art 
e of w steckings, 
Interline the cap with sheet cotton. 


The tops of woolen socks make good; 
warm wristlets. 

Pillow-cases of tubing will wear much 
longer if the bottom seam is cut off and 
sewed again, after folding them so that the 
sides come in the center. 

Baby’s shoes can be nicely by 

plying a neat piece of surgeon’s court- 
a slightly warming it. Let the shoes 
stand over night, then polish with a liquid 
shoe-polish. 


the morning, —_ the buttons with 
the wrong side of an old kid glove. 

An old plush coat will furnish sufficient 
material for a warm and pretty muff and 
stole. It is an easy matter to join the 
ends of a strip of the plush slip it 
“muff bed” or foun- 

on. 


Table Set in Crochet 
[Continued from page 891 


ip st. in 3d p. on Ist arm, and t from 


under side of wheel until they are concealed. 

For the small wheel, ch. 8, join, cover 
work back with 16 and 
pr as in wheel, making 6 arms, 
with 5 groups of 3 s. c. and 4 picots, on 
each arm. 

To make the centerpiece which is shown 
at the top of the group in Fig. 1, page 89, 
begin with a large wheel, encircle this 
with chain stite. making 9 ch. in the 
larger space and 4 ch. in the smaller space 
between picots. Join, then work s. c. into 
the ch. sts., continuing the s. c. until 8 rows 
are completed, working 2 s. c. into 1 st. 
occasionally, in order that the band of solid 
crochet may lie flat. Follow this with a 
row of smaller wheels, 10 being required, 
and encircle these wheels with ch. st. 4 ch. 
between 2 picots, 24 ch. between wheels. 
Follow this with 8 rows of s. c. as before, 
then 3 rows of loops, consisting of 5 ch. 
each, and fastened in every 3 st. in last 
row of s. c. leaving 2 s. c. between, 2 rows 
of loops of 7 ch. each come next, and the 
— is finished with 12 rows of knot 
stitch. 

The plate or ‘small doily shown at the 
bottom of the group in Fig. 1 has a large 
wheel in the center with a row of chain 
stitches between the picots, 9 ch. in the 
large space, 4 ch. in the small space. This 
is followed with 8 rows of s. c. as descri 
above. For the next 3 rows make loops of 
5 ch. fastening in every third st., then 3 
rows of loops, 7 ch. in each loop and 
with 7 rows of knot stitch. ; 

For the oval or platter doily, shown in 
the center of Fig. 1, use one large and two 
small wheels, join, then encircle with chain 
stitch making 23 ch. in large spaces, 14 ch. 
in small spaces. Follow with 8 rows 8. ¢., 
then 7 rows loops, of 7 ch. each, fastening 
first row into each 5th st. along the sides 
and into each 3d st. across the 
Finish with 7 rows of knot stitch, 


ogee 90 THE FARM JOURNAL | 
A «) ironed, and stitched if too nar- 
row, make good firm belting for women’s 
i 1 one-piece dresses, not crumpling as ordi- 
nary belting does. 
\ _When pearl buttons look dull and old, 
\ dip them first in olive-cil, then in any 
==. _ 
Upetnnee | s] on each arm and 8 arms to the mah The 
wage one - | last arm is fastened by its 3d p. to 1st arm, 
or work to end of row and fasten in last st. in 
ring. Tie ends of thread 
icc an leaving them about one-half inch in length, 
ed fs then pull threads through the stitches on 


Mother Goose Turns Farmer 


stitches Continued from page 85] 
“A dillar, a dollar 
made out A most stupid scholar, 
tockings. We'll teach you better soon; 
on. And give you books and still more books 
ake good; Morning, night and noon.” 

Dillar Dollar (stamping his foot and 
sar much throwing down his books and removing his 
t off and spectacles): ‘Tyrants! Keep your old 
) that the books. I’m sick of them. I'll run away to 

Mother Goose. She understands—” (But 
7 the Educators have surrounded him.) 
nicely by Humpty Dumpty gives the signal to his 
Y . court- men, who creep from their hiding places 
the shoes and seize the Educators, chanting as they 
h a liquid do so: 
“We’re Humpty Dumpty’s tea strong 
hed and lads, pty’ 
too nar- And punishing villains is one of our 
women’s fads; 
as ordi- All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men 
and old, Are not the equals of Humpty’s ten.” 
h m any (They proceed to surround Educators 
yer night. and Dillar Dollar with a larger gircle. 
ons with Educators try to break the circle but 
ve. Humpty Dumpty’s men stand firm.) 
sufficient Humpty Dumpty: “Come, Dillar Dol- 
muff and lar, are you ready to return to Mother 
join the Goose? Just say the word. We're here 
q slip it to take you safely back; and you (indicat- 
or foun- ing Educators) make away.” (The Ed- 
ucators cower and fall back.) ‘And here- 
after don’t be seen lurking around Mother 
Goose Street.”” (Humpty Dumpty’s men 
at pick up Dillar Dollar on their shoulders 
and go off chanting: 
“We're Humpty Dumpty’s ten strong 
5 picts And punishing villains is one of our 
sean All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men 
last st. im Are not the equals of Humpty’s ten.’’) 
n length, (When they have gone Educators join 
tches on hands and with a woeful lack of their former 
oncealed. spirit sing chorus of their song.) Curtain. 
in, cover 
8. c. and Scene III: Mother Goose Street— 
r 6 arms, Same as Scene I 
coon, Mother Goose and her goose pace slowly up 
is shown and down during the ensuing conversation: 
page 89, Mother Goose: ‘Well, Goosey Goose, 
ircle this haps this had to happen to wake me up. 
1. in the ’ve been a blind old Mother Goose, for all 
ler space oo of knowing boys and girls and 
s. c. into t they need.” 
til 8 rows Goosey Goose: “But, surely, you don’t 
ato 1 st. approve of these old Educators?” 
d of solid Mother Goose: “Of course not, for 
s with a they do not understand the children that 
required, they teach. They cram. them full of facts 
st. 4 ch. but do not teach them how to think or use 
1 wheels. their hands. Poor boys and girls! But 
s before, what to do and how to educate? Let me 
of 5 ch. see—we must have lessons here in Story 
. in last Book Land, right here on Mother Goose 
1, 2 rows Street. We must train useful men and 
and the women, Goosey Goose.” (She paces 
of knot thoughtfully up*and down.) “Ah, I have 
it! Uncle Sam needs farms and farmers; 
n at the | yes, and farmerettes, for the whole world 
s a large | Reeds food. 
of chain i Goosey Goose: “But the war is over, 
1. in th | Mother Goose.” 
ce. This Mother Goose: ‘That has nothing to 
lescribed do with it. Food is always important. 
loops of ‘arming—yes, that’s my best idea so far. 
, then 3 Yl talk it over with my pepple. Here they 
nd =, (Mary Mary, Old King Cole, etc., 
enter. 
shown in Mary Mary: “O Mother Goose, any 
and two hews of Dillar Dollar?” 
ith chain Old King Cole: ‘They are a long time 
8, 14 ch. getting back, I must say.” 
WS 8. C., Mother Goose: “Don’t worry. I’m 
astening sure we can depend on Humpty pty 
the sides 1 his men. But I’ve been thinking. 
. Things must change here on Mother Goose 


Bireet. I see we haven’t been awake.” 
Old Woman: “Why, Mother Goose, 
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Add Raisins and You 


Add Chef’s Touch 


To the Plainest of Plain Foods 


HE raisin flavor works a 

charm that makes plain 
foods epicurean. It brings 
“luxury dishes” to your table 
at only a trifle more than 
plain foods cost. 


Boiled rice is a different 
food with a few raisins added. 
So is oatmeal. So are prunes 
when raisins are stewed with 
them. 


And there are scores of low- 
cost desserts to which raisins 


lend a chef’s touch. You are 
missing good things and a 
chance to save when you 
don’t use raisins freely. 


You miss a fine nutrition 
also, for raisins furnish 1560 
units of energizing nutriment 
per pound. More energy than 
an equal weight of eggs, milk, 
meat or fish. 

So while raisins make foods 


taste better they also make 
them better foods. 


Try This “Oatmeal Betty” 


2 cups cooked oatmeal 
4 apples cut up small 


cup SunN-Mar Raisins 
cup sugar 


\ tsp. cinnamon 
Mix and put in mold. Bake one-half hour. Serve hot or cold 


with raisin sauce. This wi 


ll serve five people. And it will tell you 


something of the possibilities of raisins 


N-MAID 


RAISINS 


Use Sun-MaIp Raisins always for home 
meaty, juicy and thin-skinned. Made 


cooking. Plump, tender, 
from California’s finest table 


grapes, yet they cost no more than common kinds. 


Three varieties: 


Sun-Maid_ Seeded 


; Sun-Maid 


(seeds removed) 
Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem), 


All dealers. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RaisINn Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


of 


California Associated Raisin Co., 


Dept. 6, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me, without charge, copy 
‘Sun-Maid Recipes.” 


D> 
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Maid Recipes,” 
describing scores 
of ways to serve, 


$1 
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I’m sure I’m much too with my chil- 
dren. I’m always wide awake.” 

Mother Goose: “Perhaps, perhaps; but 
listen, all of you. We're going to educate 
here in Sto We're going to 
— and women of our 

ys e’re going to make good 
farmers for Uncle Sam and so for all the 


All (in surprise): ‘Good farmers! Boys 
and girls!” 
Make Her © Mother Goose (smiling): “That’s what 


I said. Hark! I hear Humpty Da 
think over what I’ve sai welcome 
Hap Py with the returning heroes. But be ready 
rather reluctantly with backward 
Humpty Dumpty and his men por 
chanting.~ They salute Mother Goose and 
close.) 
Cleanly 3 Mother Goose: “Welcome home, Dil- 
lar Dollar. bee get us all such a fright. 
; \ \ our lesson, too, I think. 
99 Mother Goose (to a ty): 
“Wear-Ever” 
work was well done. We're 
a And now are you 


when I call. Quick, be gone!” (The obey 
a Set of 
Dillar ollar runs to her. She holds him 
But we’ve learn 
Silver -like Now run along to your Kone in the shoe 


° for anew “gen a bigger job?” (Hum 

A woman who spends as many hours each day in ween. 

the kitchen as does the farmer's wife should have the Mother 
best cooking equipment obtainable —“Wear-Ever.” Goose: “The boys and gi of 
er Goose reet ve ong 
These to enough. Those Educators have t a bee 
a joy to use. They lighten w righten the kitchen in my bonnet, a very busy bee. We must 
look ahead to the time when boys and girls 
and aid in good cooking. | are men and women. What think ced of 

Cost more than ordinary utensils, like good | a 


farming implements, they serve for years and are the the 
most economical in the end. “hie 8?” 
is 


“‘Wear-Ever” utensils are made from hard, thick 
sheet aluminum that has been subjected to the Mother Goose: “well, what can you 
tremendous pressure of gigantic rolling mills. Cannot do, Humpty Dumpty?” 


: H umpty Dumpty: ‘Well, let me see— 
rust, cannot chip—are pure and safe. what can we do. You must give us time to 


think it over. Come, boys. Depend on 


“am, Replace utensils that wear out 7° us, Mother Goose. We will never fail 

Lele forthe ““Wear-Ever”* trade mark on the btiom of each wen We'd never get along without him. Why, 


pretty maids.) 
X The Aluminum Cookin g ensil ensington Mary Mary: ‘“O Mother Goose, we're 
Ut Co., New K Pa. ready for you. We will teach gardens ard 
think of all the years of experience we have 
had! Will you accept us?” 
wee Goose: ‘“Gladly, gladly, Mary 
ary.” 

a1 | | SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY Mary Mary: “Then let us show you 
Yo SAV. a D = meat, what we can do.” (Flower song or 
GET OUR See notes at enti of play. Enter Pat-a- 

Uberal amount Cake, accompanied by his helpers.) 

BiG BOO DRESSING flavor- Pat-a-Cake: “Is there a place for us in 
this new school of yours? We can 
the pleasure and foods and food values and cooking and 


& HEATIN AT LOW | | Hotel chets rec- canning. Surely, that is necessary.’ 
cos pi Mother Goose: “Splendid, Pat-a- 
vay ha handy man can | | not supply you Cake!” (Enter Old King Cole.) 

aa | save sample pack- Old King Cole: “What about musi 


fastaliing plans und Mother Goose? Don’t you think you 


Ask Grocers For i 
music everywhere?” 
ae Mother Goose (laughing): “You will 
Wm G. Bell have us singing at our work, King Cole. 
Go. But what have you for us, Humpty 
Dumpty?” (Humpty Dumpty and his 


men enter. 

Humpty Dumpty: “We will take care of 
health and exercise and recreation, if you 
approve, dear Mother Goose.” 

Mother Goose: ‘Approve? Why 
nothing could be Raa. All work and no 
Tt c=. Wonder | Play’ you know refers to farmers, too. 

vic yous. | who is this coming? Why, can it be? Yes 
[Continued on page 108] 
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eces are yours. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, Dax 325,  Greontile, Pa 
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Seating supplies, BATHROOM OUTFITS, TOILETS, LAVA- 
‘FOMES, BATH TUBS, LAUNDRY TUBS, WATER HEATERS, 
PIPEes, FITTINGS, VA 
PIPELESS AND WARM AIR 
FURNACES, WOT WATER @ 
uf P\’ surprise you. Write to- 4 All this jewelry 
Gay and cave. u Boxes Mentho ‘Nova 
000.00 Plant Water Supply A” fal fer catarrh, cuts, t 
Furnace our guarantee. System 
45 Yours at CHICAGO 


$365:2 ONE DAY 


Tra Shook of Flint Did That 


e 

amount of business inone day 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. rofits $269.00. 
Mullen of East Liberty bought two outfits recent- 
ly. Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., 
wrote Jan. 23, 1920: “Only thing I ever bought 
equalled advertisement.” J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote 
Feb. 2, 1920: “Enclosed find money order to pa: 

all my notes, Getting along fine. Crispette busi- 
ness all you elaim and then some.”’ John W. Culp, 
So. Carolina, writes: “Everything is going lovely— 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. he 
business section of this town covers two blocks, 
Crispette wrappers lying every- 
where.’’ It’s a good old world after 
all. Keilog $700 ahead end of 
second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 
250 in one day. Perrin, 
in one day. Baker, 


one day. 


Start You in Business 
Little capital, no experience. Teach you secret formula. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for crispettes is enormous. A delicious 
food confection made without sugar. Write me. 

facts about an_honorable business which will make you 
independent. You can start right in your own town. 
Business will grow. You won’t be scrambling and 
crowding for ajob. You will have made your own place. 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 
Send postcard for illustrated book of facts. Contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places of 
business, tells you how to start, when to start, and all 
other information needed. It’s free. Write now. 
LONG EAKINS COMPANY 


1137 High Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


SHIRTS 


Direct 
From Factory 


SEND NO MONEY 


Two wonderful Susquehanna Broadcloth Flannel 
Shirts only $3.69. Direct from factory. No middle- 
men’s profits. Would cost $6 or more elsewhere. 
Perfectly tailored. Cut extra full. Comfortable fit- 

Winter weight. Soft turn down collar. Two 
extra strong, large kets. Double stitched 
throughout. Thoroughly shrunk. For work or 
semi-dress. An amazing bargain. Send no money. 
Pay postman only $3.69 plus tage after arrival. 
Then try them on. If not pleased, return at our 
expense; your money returned at once. Order by 
humber FS204. State size. Specify gray or blue. 
Only two shirts to a customer on this special-offer. 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. FS204 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Pocket Knife and 
Pistol combined. Size, 3 
inches long, % inch wide. 


Not a Toy—No Recoil 
Discharges 22 C 


Something New 


: you pay when deliv: 
Union Sales Co., Box 28, Sta. D, New York, N. Y. 
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All About the 


By DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


Oi Folks will be delighted to know 


that Marguerite Wilkinson is back 

in America, after a happy summer 
spent with her husband, gipsying in 
urope. She will take charge of the 
Poetry page again, beginning with the 
next issue. Her new book of verse, “‘Blue- 
stone,” is winning its way into many 
hearts, as it well deserves to do. 


Here is a poem worth remembering, 
written by a poet who died-in August. 
Her pen-name was Madeline Bridges: 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave; 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you 
have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will 
show 


Their faith in word and deed. 
Give truth, and your gift will be paid in 


nd, 
And honor will honor meet. 
And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


Give sorrow and pity to those who 
mourn, 
You will gather in flowers again, 
The scattered seeds of your thought out- 
borne . 
Though the sowing seemed but vain. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
’Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you 
have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


In a m in the Forum Frederic B. 
Bard what suits him: 


My Portion 


Give me a horse who knows my hand, 
And a collie dog to understand 

Each word I say—as he would, you know. 
House us all on a plateau high, 

With a reaching view of lands and sky, 
And you can have the rest of the world— 
This is enough for me. 


Isabel Walker, of Virginia, sends us a 
charming poem about a path. One thing 
that city folk miss, even though they 
don’t know it, is the comradeship of in- 
formal, wandering paths, that invite one 
to all sorts of discoveries: 


Path 


‘O have we lost it quite, my dear, 
Our path of “in the spring’’? 
Sometimes it seems so very near, 

The mad-cap, wayward thing! 


And sometimes, wistful-white with bloom, 
It glimmers through my dreams, 
Dew-drenched and sweet with May per- 
fume, 
So close, so near it seems. 


Silent I’ve searched the long days through, 
Till I have weary grown... . 

The little path that leads to you 
I may not find—alone. 


A prize of $5 will be given for the best 
m on the subject, ‘My Own State.” 
e m should be not more than six- 
teen lines long, and should have an in- 
dividual flavor, should indicate some- 
thing of the qualities that make that 
special state distinctive. Contributors 
are asked to keep copies of their verse 
for contest entries will not be return 


Alkali In Soap 
- Bad For the Hair 


ANITA STEWART 
“Mulsified Cocoanut Oil adds Life and 


Lustre to the hair and is very refreshing 
as a shampoo”—Soap should be used ve 
carefully, if you want to keep your hair 


looking its best. Most soaps and prepared 
shampoos contain too much alkali. This 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle, and 
ruins it. 

The best thing for steady use is Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo (which is pure and 
greaseless), and is better than anything 
else you can use. 

One or two teaspoonfuls of mulsified will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dan- 
druff and excessive oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and it leaves the sealp 
soft, and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any pharmacy, it’s very cheap, and 
a few ounces will supply every member of 
the family for months. 

Be sure your druggist gives you Mulsified. 


Sweaters 
Draperies 
Stockings 
Coverings 
Everything! 


Buy “Diamond Dyes’”—no other kind? 
Then perfect results are guaranteedy no 
matter whether your material be wool, 
silk, linen, cotton or mixed goods, 

You can not make a mistake. Simple 
directions are in each package. Drug- 
gist has color card, showing 16 rich colors, 
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NY one who watches a celina birds at 
their nest can scarcely fail to be im- 
pressed with the rr a and deveted 

care given to the young. Indeed, both poet 
and scientist, and even the most disinterested 
observers, agree that in the nesting season 
most birds furnish a beautiful example of 
— to. the offspring and fidelity to each 
other. 

There are many popular beliefs, however, 
which exaggerate the affection of a bird for 
its mate. For example, that the wild goose, 
having lost its mate, will never mate again; 
and that the eagle, once deprived of its first 
love, will never choose another. While it is 
undoubtedly true that the same individuals 
often nest together year after year, it is 
probably their attachment for the nesting 
site, rather ‘than any love for each ether, 
which causes them to remate; for it is merely 
the homing instinct which impels them to 
seek the same place at the same time each 
year. It sometimes happens, of course, that 
one of the pair has been killed and does not 
return to the old home. The other one may 
then haunt the nesting area in seeming grief, 
and if unable to find another mute that sea- 
son, such sentimental stories may easily arise. 

Only very few birds are believed to mate 
for life and remain mated throughout the 
year. The parrots are a familiar example of 
this true monogamy among birds, and in 
their native lands whole flocks can be seen 
flying about im pairs at all seasons. Even 
when hunted each bird clings to its mate, so 
that the birds flock to their fallen. comrades. 
Because of this habit. our only native parrot, 
the little Carolina parrakeet, has become 
nearly, if not entirely, extinct. 

But whether birds mate for life or for a 
single season, their home life will always 
interest us and merit our study, for it is the 
highest type of domestic relationship found 
among animals. As with ail animals, the 
female usually takes the home cares more 
seriously; but with a great many .species of 
birds, the male works with the female from 
the time the nest is started until the young 
are fully fledged. 

The males usually arrive first on the nesting 

mds, and make ready for the females by 

iving away rival males from the areas 
which they have selected fer their own. The 
females seem to decide on the actual nesting 
site, however, and when this great matter is 
settled, both birds, in many cases, set about 
building. Some do it leisurely, as if they 
found pleasure in prolonging the task. 
Phoebes, for instance, come back im March, 
and. although they do not begin to incubate 
until the latter part of April, they are busy 
every warm, sunny day carrying material 
with which to renovate the old nest under the 
eaves or on some rocky ledge. Other birds 
allow only a couple of days for building, and 
then work indefatigably until the home is 
complete. 

It must not be inferred, however, that all 
birds lead the touching home life that we 
see among most of the common song-birds. 
Some,. especially game birds, are normally 


we 


Chipping-sparrow feeding young cowbird 


Paper napkins in a nest 


polygamous, and, after mating, the wakain 
desert the females without even assisting 
with the nest. One of the most curious forms: 
of home life among birds is that of the: 
phalaropes,. a small group. of shore-birds. 
With them the whole order of domestic af- 
fairs is reversed, and the female enjeys the: 
freedom which is usually accorded the male. 
Her one duty is to lay the eggs, and this ac- 
complished she floeks with the other females 
of. her kind, leaving the male: to incubate the 
eggs and care for the young. The familiar 
American cowbird and the European cuckoo 
are the most aberrant of all birds in their 
nesting habits, for they build no nests, but 
lay their eggs in the nests of u.aer species 
and never see their offspring. 

But the: great majonmty ef birds. are mo- 
nogamous; that is, they have only one mate 
each season,. and it. is: their home. life which 
offers unlimited: opportunity for individual 
observation to boys. and +n whe love the 
outdoors. There-is.a great: deal to. be learned 
about. the: home life ef birds, especially tle 
care of the young. Most of us, at some time, 


Country Boy and 


New and interestmg mformation for Our Young 


The Home Life of Bir 


Folks 


——By ELSA G. ALLEN 


have attempted to raise an unfortunate little 
nestling deprived of its parents, and have 
learned how difficult it is, for, unlike mam- 
mals, no bird ean be raised on milk. Indeed 
the amount of food and the great variety 
needed by birds to maintain growth is a 
surprise to most persons. When we consider 
that it requires only from. one to two weeks 
for a young bird to transform from a naked, 
squirming, bit of life to a fluffy little fledgling, 
we must realize that they need an almost 
phenomenal amount of food, and we can ap- 
preciate that the parents’ life is a constant 
pee ag for foed from earliest ray of light until 

us 

It has beem found that a young robin re- 
quires its full weight of earthworms daily in 
erder to grow, and all young birds require 
from one-half to their full weight of food 
daily. This makes it necessary for the ald 
birds to feed the young probably hundreds 
of times a day. A pair of grosbeak® were 
seen. to. feed. their young 426. times im one 
day, and a single house-wren whose mate had 
been killed was seen to feed her young 1,217 
times in fifteen hours and forty-five minutes. 

Young birds may be said to fall into two 
classes, precocial and altricial. Precocial 
young, for example those of grouse, plovers 
and sandpipers, follow the parents about in 
a few hours after hatching; but altricial 
young of such birds as the thrushes: and 
sparrows remain in the nest for several days 
and must be fed every few minutes. It 
seems to us, perhaps, that young birds are 
always hungry, but if we should wate a 
family of nestlingsclosely, we would see that 
the parent bird feeds each one until it is 
satisfied. The food must be placed far dewn 
im the throat of the young bird so that the 
motion of swallowing will be made reflexly, 
and the mother bird continues to stuff the 
food down until the muscles refuse to act. ¥ 
@ youngster fails to swallow the last morsel, 
Bhe then, with housewifely economy, takes 
it back and gives.it to the next one. 

Most birds feed their young largely om in- 
sects, caterpillars, plant-lice, insect eggs, etc., 
and: thus render a tremendous: service 


pests are gathered each year. 
vireos, wrens, orioles and thrushes belong te 
this: insect-destroying army. Other birds, 
like the goldfinches and’ mourning-doves, 
feed their young largely on the seeds of weeds, 
and. thus: do they also help the farmer. These 
seed-eating birds are fed by regurgitation, 
and this is true also of the flickers: and hum- 
mingbirds.. The aceompanying photograph 
of the hummingbird and young shows: how 
the long needle-like bill is: inserted into the 
throat of the little bird, and the food in a 
partially digested condition is regurgitated 
into its crop. 

But the care of the young does not consist 
only in providing food. Almost as much ag 
they need food, do they need to be kept warm 
and sheltered from storms. Accordingly, 


the mother bird frequently broods them, 
fling out her feathers so that the young come 
[Continued.on page 96], 
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ae The goldfinch brings enough for all 

en Chestnut-sided warbler brooding The i i 

hurmming-bird at home. 


My 
~ 4 


eg “WOOK at this check for $26.50— Everything we eat or wear has gone 
Z . payable to me. up so high, and salaries haven’t kept 
Indeed ‘I made this money easily pace! 
; Vamiety and meee —in the spare “But now we have more than the necessaries 
vth is a time left over from my house- —we have beaten the terrible old H. C. of L.— 
consider work and the care of Bobby and Anne, pons con our little luxuries and amuse- 
vo weeks my children. In fact they helpedme ™™* n 
a naked, to make it. I make as much, and “How doI doit? Simply by knitting socks. 
can ap- ‘‘Before I found this new, easy way simple, 4 
ow tha ave gain practice wi 
cht of Knitter I often make a sock in 10 minutes! 
preband’s salary, while sufficient t» _“And the best part of it is’that I have a 
robin re- usban ary, guaranteed, constant market for every pair of 
: was rea not enou i send the Auto Knitter Company the finis 
require y, give socks, and back comes my check by return 


us any of the little extra pleasures 


AN 


r mail, together with a new supply of yarn to 
that mean so much to a family. replace that used in the socks sent them. 


“Free Yarn Sent with the Machine 
and They Pay Me for the Socks” 


“The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company is an old, firmly 
established American corporation, engaged in the manu- 
facture of high-grade seamless socks. They have always 
preferred home manufacture to factory production. They 
constantly need more workers to make socks, in their own 
homes. They need you. : . 

“‘When you decide to become an Auto Knitter worker, as 
I did, the Auto Knitter Company will make a contract to 
pay you a fixed, Guaranteed Wage, on a piece-work basis. 
In this contract you take no risk. You can work for them 
as much as you want, or as little as you want—spare time 
or full time. And for every shipment of socks you send 
them you will get your pay check—promptly. 

“With the machine they send a supply of wool yarn 
FREE. They also supply FREE the yarn needed to 
-replace that which you use in making the socks you send 
to the company. 


Gs 


spare time. 


The Auto Knitter 


A turn of the handle, and 60 and more 
smooth, even, ‘ect stitches are knit- 
ted. The Auto Knitter makes the sock— 
top—body—heel—and toe 
mova! It weighs 
about 20 pounds, and can be to 
any ordinary table or stand. 

learned. 


ily 
in knitting and 
familiarity with machi are t 
sary. Complete instructions are sent to 
ev worker. The Auto Knitter is to 
hand-knitting what the sewing machine 
is to hand-sewing. 


More Than Two Dozen Pairs a Day 


The Auto Knitter has proven very 
satisfactory. The work done on the ma- 
chine cannot be surpassed. The only 
requirement is to learn the work and 
then work. The Auto Knitter is very 
speedy and any person of good judgment 
can knit from one to two dozen pairs of 
socks a day, and if they want to push 
the work they can turn out more. The 
treatment by the Auto Knitter Company 
is the best, and I have found them to 
be absolutely reliable. Berlin, N. Y. 


Promptaess Appreciated 
Am sending you today 


You Can ; a shi of half hose. 

| I wish to compliment you 

\\ fo) With hy on the promptness with 

DUE which you return replace- 
[ ment yarn and check. 

Gays, Ill. 


C 
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Write Today for Our Liberal Wage Offer 


statements of our perfectly satisfied workers, 
and learn how, if you desire, you can have 
your own home factory and your output 
both wholesale and retail. 


No matter where you live we want you to 
know all about The Auto Knitter. We want 
to tell you of the pleasant and profitable 

ready for you in our organization, and 

the future you can make for yourself with 
The Auto Knitter. Remember that experier-ce is unnecessary, 
that you need not know how to knit. You 


We want you to compare our work, and do not have to even know how to sew. The { ‘The Auto Knitter. 
’ Money that is in it, with what people Auto Knitter does the work. { ont 
Ste paid for long, hard, grinding toil in any way 
Office, store, mill and factory. We want you Action is the word. Write your name and | 
to the substantial amounts that even address now, this minute, on the coupon and ie oS Nr is 
8 small of your spare time will earn for this coupon in the mail at once. close | 
we want you to read the glowing postage to cover cost of mailing, etc. 
* 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 1511K, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


we 


PAY 
OF oF. 


| “You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output of your Auto 

Knitter as you see fit; you can also use The Auto Knitter to make, at @ ré« 
, . markably low cost, all the hosiery your family needs—wool or cotton. 

t But remember this: There are absolutely no strings tied to the Wage 

Agreement; it is a straight out-and-out Employment Offer ata Fixed Wage 

on a piece-work basis—a good pay for your services alone.”’ 


Read What Satisfied Workers Say 


The Auto Knitter gives you the opportunity to make money during your 
It also gives you the chance to devote your entire time to the 
business, and thus, to be independent of bosses, rules, time-clocks, working- 
hours, etc, The Wage Contract is in no sense a disguised “canvassin 

scheme,” “‘agency”’ or “‘open a store’”’ 
— the evidence from some of our workers. 


proposition. Here is the proof—r 


Getting Along Fine 
I am sending you ther lot of socka 
today. I am getting along fine with 
my machine, and thank you for the 
promptness with which you. have do 
cepted and paid for my hosiery. 
Limestone, Tenn. 


Thanks for Attention 


I have just sent you a lot of half hose 
made by my Auto Knitter with yarn 
supplied by you. I am glad to avail 
myself of this opportunity to tell you 
how much pleased I am with the mae 
chine and what pleasure it gives me to 
work it. I also wish to thank you for 
the courtesy and prompt attention you 
have always shown me. 

Buffalo, N. ¥. 


4 ; 


upon Now 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 1511K, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me full Mehing Money ot 
mailing, ete. It is understood that this does not obligate me ip 
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buy 
a piano or player- piano 


get these books 


“How to Know a Good Piano” tells how pianos 
are made and points out the qualitics you should look for to be 
of cocusing a dependable instrument. 

“The A. B. C.of the Manualo” tells what makes the player- 
piano play and explains how this mechanism has been so de- 
veloped and perfected by Baldwin that the — enables 
pedals as. 


The 


The Pilayer-piano that is all but human. 
Wherever you live you ae hear 
and try any Baldwin-made instru- 
ment without obligation. There is 
int a Baldwin dealer within easy reach. 
PRODUCTS But whether you are ready to pick 
out a piano or player-piano now or 
not, get these two books and post 
before you make your se- 
Send coupom to nearest 


ss 


Whiz 


oThriftville 


| The Country Boy and Girl | 
Weekly Club Study for Bird Lovers 


{It is not necessary to send the an- 
tous. The are printed 
as ps to directors of Liberty Bell 
Bird Clubs:] 


OVEMBER 5. What preparations have 
you made for the winter birds? De 
scribe a cornstalk Sh g's What are the re- 
» quirements. of a good feeding station? Name 
_ some foods liked by the winter birds. 
November 12. Tell all you know about 
nuthatches and chickadees. Are cats 
structive to bird life? How cam feeding 
—" and bird-houses be protected from 
cats? 

November 19. How many birds cam you 
tell by their song? Describe the varioug 
, calls and songs of the different birds. Why 
are owls beneficial? Describe three species. 

November 26. Is there an active a 
Bell Bird Club in a ae Ef not, 
can one be organized? Deseribe the benefita 
of a good bird club. What birds build im 
colonies? Deseribe them. 


| Boys’ and Girls’ Club News 


1 In Maine, 3,658 boys and girls enrolled for 
this year’s work. Sewing has the largest en- 
rollment, 766 members. 


In South Dakota, in 1919, the 529 boys’ 
clubs made a p o ,000 in 
and girls’ clubs mad rofit of $398,000 i 
| eleven projects. The most profit was made 
| by sow-litters clubs. 


The champion corn club member in Colorado 
- for 1919 is Stanley Mitehell. He raised 

White Dent on dry land. Stanley planted 

his com May 10, and eats thirty-seven 
bushels. an. acre. 


Howard K. Harris, of Missouri, made a 
fit ‘7 $570.61 on one hog. He boughta 
« Jersey on June 12 and on November8, 
when the pig was nine months old, she 
| weighed 305 pounds and sold for $625. 


The Home Life of Birds 
[Continued from. page 94] 


in contact with her warm body. Most binds 
also keep their nests SS clean and 
} carry away the excrement after every fi 
, is, in many cases, enclosed in a, mucous 

sac so that it eam be easily removed, and the 
birds are careful to take it to a 
distance from the nest in order — to draw 
} the attention of enemies to the yo 

During the brief time that "of our 

birds: are in the nest, they' are ce 
lavished with the most assiduous care and 

faithful protection. There is no limit to the 
} devotion of the mother bird to. her nestlings 
| im the presence of danger, for no matter how 
} powerful the intruder, she knows. no fear, 
| and many species, especially the tiny hun} 
ming-b attack with a ferocity which one 
would think could belong only to hawks: 
owls. But when once out of the nest, young 
birds are soon taught to shift for themselves 
and are then forgotten. 


it 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
rf Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Li enclose ten. cents, send it. to 
— your name will be enrolled 
bf the club button and twenty-page 
|) sent you. If a two-color Certificate of 

bership is desired, send 

cents. additional. Neo: furth 
ship expenseof any kind, Ask 
, teacher to organize a bird club, 884,876 
have-signed this pledge. Have you? 


|| PLepee: desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell. Bird Club, and promise 
1 to study and protect all song and inseetiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


| 
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| The Country Boy and Gin | | 


The Grange Contest 
By LEON W. DEAN 


“ THER, I’m going to enter the 
contest.” 
What contest?” 

“The Grange contest.” 

“What for?’”’ This was asked with a smile. 

“What for? Why, to win it. Don’t you 
think I could win it?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Dad, you don’t seem very enthusiastic!” 

“To win a contest, son, you must use your 


wits. 
“Well, don’t you think your son has any 
ts?”’ 


“T didn’t say you hadn’t any; I said you 
must use them.” 

“T have used them, and I’ve got an idea. 
Perhaps it won’t win, but it’s a good idea 
just the same.” 

“Good ideas are what the world needs— 
and what the Grange needs. At least it has 
offered a $25 prize to get them. That’s a 
pretty large amount of money to put up on 
a bunch of youngsters. I would like to see 
a get it, son; what have you got up your 

ve?”’ 

“Will you give me a few days off?” 

“Tf it's worth 

The boy wrote something on a piece of 
paper and shoved it across the table. It 
contained just two words. They cau i 
father to think for a moment, to think with 
eyes narrowed, regarding the boy with a 
qQuizzicul expression. 

“James,”’ he said, at length, ‘I don’t know 
but what you’ve got it. Anyhow, I am 
willing to stake a couple of days’ work on it. 
Will that be all you need?” 

“Yes. Thank you, dad. I don’t think it 
will be time wasted anyway.” 

The next day young James Harlow took 
his idea’ with him and went into the woods. 

re was still a month and more before the 
day set by the Grange for its big meeting, to 
which all the other Granges in the county 
had been invited and, more important to 
the younger generation and possibly to the 
older, at which the prizes were to be awarded. 
These prizes were for various endeavors, and 
so designed that there were some for old 
people, some for those in the prime of life, 
and some for the young; some, too, that in- 
cluded all. The award that concerns us here 
and now, however,-was not the knitting prize 
for the grandmothers or the crop prize for 
the fathers, but a prize for boys; to go to the. 
boy who before the given date should, on his 
own premises, inaugurate an idea that would 
in itself be of most benefit to the farmers of 
the community and at the same time be 
practical and most worthy of imitation. The 
exact wording of the rules governing the 
contest was of course more specific, but this 
was the general gist of the matter. 

James Harlow, as has been said, spent the 


- day in the woods. He took with him his idea. 


e also took an ax. This ax in due time he 
applied to the butt of a carefully selected 
pine. It was a lofty, slender, tapering pine, 
with few branches. What few branches there 
were he trimmed off after it had been felled 
to the ground, so painstakingly, indeed, that 

would hardly have known they had ever 
n there. 

It was a full morning’s work to choose the 
tree, drop and trim it. In the afternoon he 
~ sm the horses and hauled it home on 
wheels. There was to be no snaking and 
Frushing—no more than could be helped. 

t was quite a job/to load it single handed, 

t by means of skids, horses and consider- 
able back work it was finally accomplished. 
His father had gone to town that day. When 

returned, the shorn tree lay in the yard. 

It oogeed like a tree no longer, it looked more 
& pole. 

‘So you've got it here already,” he said. 
I won’t need the other day,’’ answe 
boy. “I can dothe rest as I get a chance.” 

The rest, part of the rest at any rate, was 
to peel it, to dry it thoroughly, finally to 
Paint it. It all took time, time that brought 

decisive day nearer and nearer with ever- 
creasing suspense and excitement. The 
father grew rather anxious, too. He wanted 

boy to wine 
‘Theresisn’t another one in the county so 

ras I know,” he said. ‘It ought to win. 
It's a good idea, anyway. The towns have 
Sich things, and why not the country? It 

lend a touch of warmth and color to our 
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Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. This is to urge that 
you try this method. Then let your 
own teeth show you what it means 
to you and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


- The old methods of brushing do not 


end it. So, .despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. And nearly all teeth 
brushed in old ways are coated more 
or less. 


‘dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. And that disease has be- 
come alarming in extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat this film. For five 
years the methods have been carefully 
watched and proved. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a 
Millions 
now know it and employ it. Wher- 
ever you look the results are seen in 
glistening teeth today. 


Acts in five ways 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva to digest starch 
deposits that cling. The alkalinity of 
the saliva is multiplied also. That 
to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. | 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps teeth so 
highly polished— that film cannot 
easily adhere. 


With every application, Pepsodent . 


Pepsadént 


REG.U.S 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
supplied by 


tists everywhere an 
all druggists in large tubes. 


combats the teeth’s great enemies in 
new and efficient ways. To millions 
it is bringing cleaner, safer, whiter 
teeth. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a revelation. Make 
it now. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 58, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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"Not So Bad t this Month 


“Now, that’s better! It’s the first time the expense figures haven’t 


given me a horrid feeling 


“Why didn’t oo about Jell-O and some of the other 


money-savers?” 


It doesn’t matter whether you live in the city or coumtry whether 


you keep an account book or not, 


will help you = 7 it is cheap as to cost and it can be made up into 


more different kin 


of good things to eat than anything else. 


Every woman von wants to know how Jell-O can help her out will 
find the information she desires in the Jell-O Book, which will be sent 
free to all who send name and address. 


Jell-O is in six 


fruit flavors: Strawberry, 


, and is sold by all grocers and 


eure GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
’ Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


$200 Saved By This 


Home Lover 
One housewife had selected $550 worth of Fur- 
of this Larkin 


nishings locally before learning new 

The same 3350." low Factory-to- 

cost 

send all the interesting facts? 
1000 Furnishings At 20c a Day 
Small as well F eeds easil: 
under this delightful plan. 
: nish an entire home or parts of several 
rooms this convenient way. 


j ye Find out how essily and 
i” economically your home can be 
brightened. 


FF4-1120, Buifalo, M. ¥. 


| 
* Honey-Superior }f 
avallt packed 


und containers, Green Coun 


in packares. wie 


dazzling 
10 days. If you can fell 
We. 1. Solid wold 


us you either of the 
Tifnite ‘Gem ri to wear for 
it from a diamond, send it back. 


No.2. Selid 
Gadiecs’ six-prong toot 


nite Gan, almost 
of wend strip of paper iting 


Brice, ton dave is either. 
Titnite Gem 


| The Country Boy and Gitt | 
The Grange Contest : 
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celebrations that we’ve always had to do 
without before. It will help us to give honor 
where honor is due. We farmers aren’t go 
lacking in sentiment as some folks may think 
we are. There’s no place in the world where 
such as that would show up to better ad. 
vantage than right out here along the coun- 
try-side. It’s a good object lesson, son, = 
one that can easily enough*be imitated. 
they don’t want to put up a big pele like 
ours, they can at least raise one on their 
ouses or barns. As far as I can see, it fills 
the bill, and I haven’t heard of anything 
yet that in my opinion beats it.” 

The night before the big day a deep hole 
was dug in the most sightly spot of the yand, 
the pole was set, stones were dropped in ~ 
around it to make ‘it firm, cement was 
among the stones, a covering of dirt and 
green-sward was put on, and ail was ready— 
nearly. <A large flag that had been in the 
family chest for a good many years was taken 
down from the attic. Early the next morning 
this flag was run up to the peak of the pole. 
Farmers from all the n borhood, rattling 
by to the meeting, saw it there. They knew 
young Harlow was entered for the contest, 
they had been wondering what his secret was. 
They now knew. They lifted their hats and 
hands in salute to the waving emblem, the 
beautiful red, white and blue. They cheered! 

Later in the day the boy pes up be- 
fore the people and received from the hand 
of an official the coveted first prize of $25. 

“What are you going to do with it it?”’ asked 
his father. 

“T am going to buy a new flag,” he said. 


To The Wideawakes 
By HANK LONG 


Plow a straight furrow, boys, 
Not only im the ground, 

But im speech and manner both, 
That love and joy abound. 


Plow a straight furrow, boys, 
Your eyes upon. the Son, 

Remember He was a worker too, 
But through God He won. 


Plow a straight furrow, boys, _ 
In school, on farm, at home; 

In love and loek, in play and book, 
Thus shall life be won. 


~ 


Answers Bird Puzzle 
1. King-bird. 2. Eagle. 3. Red-headed 
woodpecker. 4. 


Bobolink. 9. Baltimore oriole. 10. White 
crowned sparrow. 11. Ovenbird. 12. Many- 
land yellowthroat. 13. Redstart. 14. Catbind. 
15. Hermit-thrush. 16. Tufted-titmouse. 
17. Killdeer. 18. Quail. 19. Meadow-lark. 
20. Bluebird. 


i5 
15¢ 


ight 
Beautiful Land of Dreams 
= The [2 Songs for #2°° Prepaid d 


\ DACE & HANDY MUSIC 


232 46\h G-(Deot F) New York Ciry 


| [Says “I saw it in The Farm Jounal.” | 


of 


The Wideawakes 


poe Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send’ to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you There are no dues, no fines,. 

no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
pent 88,614; 531 elans. have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 

colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become’a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise t play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
Sor farm boys everywhere. _ 


-- 
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| 
St. Louis Blues 30¢ 
That's the Feller 
128-PageBookFREE ||| Make That Trombone La 30¢ | 
Here is a complete guide for | You Can't Keep A Good Man 30¢ 
It's Your Move Now 30¢ 
j 
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Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


preacher did not know he was pro- 
unding a capital puzzle when he said: 


“Phe collection which amounts to eighty- 

t cents is very satisfactory, as there is 
but one lead piece and only half of the re- 
mainder is brass.” Now, who can guess the 
amount of absolutely good money in that 
collection box? 


Picture Arithmetic 


Jl out the names of 


the little objects. Then - 
add and subtract as + 
indicated by the signs, 


and resulting letters 
will spell the name of 
an animal with a long 
snout. 

A Clever Dunce 


Here is a little arith- 
metical study which 
shews how a pedagogue 
may punish dunces in a practical way: 

Three stupid boys who were so dumb, 

They could not do a simple sum, 

Were tagged with numbers 3, 1, 6, 

And told those numbers they could mix, 

Tc find by many changes tried, 

A sum which 7 would divide! 

One of the boys proved to be not such a 
dunce after all, for in a very clever way he 
atranged the three figures into a number 
divisible by 7. How did he do it? 


The Boss’s Age 


"T spent one-sixth of my years in the old 
country as a boy,’’ remarked the Boss, 
“ene-twelfth in business in New York, and 
ene-seventh and five years in politics and 
matrimony, when Jimmy was born. He 
was elected Alderman four years ago when 
he was but half my present age.’”’ How old 
was the Boss? 


Sharing a Grindstone 


Two brothers who inherited among other 
things a new grindstone, decided that the 
elder should keep the stone until he had 
worn off one-half of the bulk, when it should 
be turned over to the younger. The grind- 
stene was just twenty-two inches in diameter, 

being perfectly round, and it had a three 
and one-seventh - inch 
hole in the center for 
a shaft. 

What would be the 
size of the stone when 

it came into possession 
z of the younger son? 
Rebuses To Eat 
What two good things 
=i} to eat are represented 
by the rebus sketch? 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 


Old-time farming: The landlord took ninety 
bushels of corn instead of thirty bushels of 
wheat. The tenant took forty-five of wheat 
which is three-fifths of seventy-five. The 
landlord was entitled to two-fifths of seventy- 
five, which would be thirty of wheat, or 
ninety of corn. 


Arebus: The word “legend.” 


Dry-goods puzzles: The rebuses represented 
braid (brayed) and needles (need L’s). 


Shopping puzzles: The blanks could be ap- 
algae filled with the following cities: 
ghorn, Milan, Tokio, Brussels, Madras, 
Morocco, Smyrna, Cork, Canton, Cologne, 
to, Boston, Lima, New Orleans and 
ayenne. 


= ? 


‘An optical illusion: The optical illusion 


Presents a likeness of General Grant. 


A study in poles: The lot which Mr. Mc- 
lanus described must have been 150 feet 
Wide by 150 feet aeep, having an area of 
22,500 square feet. He had 190 poles and if 
had placed them two feet apart around 
the lot he would have been 110 poles shy, 
Whereas if he had planted them two yards 
ot there would have been ninety poles 
over. 


A puzzling catch: The puzzle turns on the 
Catch statement that the “scales weigh nine 
Pounds,’ meaning they will weigh anything 
Up to nine pounds. The weight of the fish 


Must be two and one-half pounds; then, plus 
ir ecales, one-half pound, plus nine and one- 
pounds as the weight of the scales— 
twelve and. one-half which 
one-tenth-~o: ight of the erman. 

weigh 
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_ alog again—order today. 
write this moment for one. To delay 
loss of Sensational Savings on wearing 
every member of the family. 


Don’t 


to prove it at our own expense and risk. 
select any article in Philipsborn’s Catalog.—do 


saves this as all cash orders are prepaid and our G 


tects you. 


Bu 


8X14000—An extremely serviceable dress for both women and 


We BOUGHT at 


Rock Bottom 


That’s Why We UNDERSELL! 


Every article in Philipsborn’s Big 280-page Catalog sae 
sents the lowest possible price at which merchandise 
of the same quality can be bought. Refer to your cat- 
If you have not a catalog 


means the 
apparel for 


All Delivery Charges Paid by Us 


Send a Penny 


So positive are we that we undersell all competitors that we offer 
f you doubt it, 


not 


send a 
penny — we will ship goods C. O. D. If not from 25% to 33 13% 
cheaper than the same quality merchandise from any mail order 
house, it will not cost you a penny. Of course the shipping and 
collection charges on C. O. D.’s are paid by you—cash in advance 


uarantee pro- 


ress 


(Cheap at Six Dollars) 


misses. Good 


uality se i ular one-piece style. Long, straight lines from the 
a "Sash of Shirrings below the patch pockets 
Postal give charming effect. Artistic two-tone silk embroidery trimming orna- 
ments the round, collarless neck, yoke front, sleeves, pockets and sash 
ends. Contrasting piping in color to harmonize with the embroidery fin- 
Get Free ishes the neckline and cuffs. Average sweep of skirt 58 inches. COLOR: 
Catalog— Navy blueonly. SIZES: Bust 32 to 44. Skirt lengths 36 to 42 $2 Ge 
280 pages of and all misses’ sizes. Price, delivered to your home....only ° 
real Rock-Bot-¥ PSBO 
tom Prices— 
EVERY PRICE CUT DEPT. 501 


TO THE BONE. 


CHICAGO,ILL. 
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| When Farmers Hunt 
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When in a boat always keep the gun: 
in your hands 
same thing. myself and have been: glad of 
the 

Some hunters never ¢ their 8 
right when walking along They 
“tote” them any way that happens te 
suit, and perhaps a slip is all that is 
needed! to cause a fall. Falling with 
weight on. any weapon is pretty liable to 

. damage it.im some way, to say nothing: of 
the injury it might cause by exploding. 

The gun shoultt be carried on the downli 

eo 5 side of your bedy. Since the direction. of 


NE | fall. will most. likely be uphill if you should 
slip. on. a wet. stone; the gun will be safest. 


en the lower side: 
Another problem is to carry the gum 
safely in a boat, wagon, automobile or 
other conveyance. If the arm is of the 
CORDUROY & | magazine type, it is better to keep all 
cartridges in this magazine, throwing the, 
a { top one into the chamber when ready to 
shoot.. A loaded shotgun. in a beat should. 
be in somebody’s- hands while the other 
member of the party does the rowing: 


Important Notice: The advice of all fur 
companies is: net to: trap early this year. 
Wait. until. fur is. prime, and better prices 
will be: securedi. Every year many skins 
taken are practically worthless, and the 
trappers complain because they” receive 
such low prices. Conserve the fur crop 
It is a valuable one. Use common sense. 


CROMPTON “All-Weather” 
CORDUROY is made.specially 


for outdoor use. Read what 
When you buy your next pair of — Csiined Mitchell of the Tank 


Trousers get good ones. Be sure that Corps says : N 
the Weather’ label isin the waist- 
band. You'll be glad you bought them: 


lL. Because—they are strong, soft and com- 


fortable. GenTLEMBN: Building Up Jobs: 
2. Because—they keep you dry ina light + ++ B have had! one: pair of [Continued from page:$] 
shower. breeches made-of your cordu- 
3. Because—they dry in double quick time roy which I: have worn for two federations receive their support fron mam- 
if you get them soaking wet. years im the trenches, in tanks 
and the hardest: kind’ of Chine > icy 
4 you from wind | Telative to legislation or anything else: 
4 There are seme who. question the sound 
5. Because—they don’t shrink, stiffen or Yours. truly, ness of this: dual personality theory of 
lose. their color. (Signed) Hi E: MITCHELL | farm-bureau membership, and. believe 
Write for free test sample showing how : Colonel of Tank Corps = the soundest policy is frankly to take the 
water colleoff Commanding Headquarters stand that the farm bureau, whether 
CORDUROY just like quicksilver. Tanli Canter county, state or national, has the: right 
Camp Meade, Md. even as government partners to represent 


the farmers in matters. of legislation and 
commercial relationships, because th 
national welfare will be promoted. thereby. 
As state conditions and state problems 
differ widely, so necessarily do the state 
farm-bureau federation programs differ: 


‘St Good inthe Trenghes-its good in the Freld; Sometimes the different states may even 


CROMPTON'RICHMONDCO., Inc. 
35. East: gast Street - + - - - New York 


— | be on opposite sides of the same question. 
On the other hand, in all the programs are 
certain broad fundamental agricultural 
needs and. agricultural ideals. to w 
farmers everywhere can subscribe. 

. Already tentative measures have beem 
discussed in American Farm Bureau Fed- 


: eration circles for bringing together at the 
national meeting not only the state 
tral tes but the state programs, so that from 
th. Fr ial — Le prog 
"is onsy them may be built. up a national. program 


besk, “the tne that will take care of the questions-broader 
Jor comfort than state lines, but will not infringe om 
together with beau- “states rights;” or take away from the 

winks, wom states the responsibility for their 


Then, if you. wish, you: can 
ed programs. é 
Ex ery Pp air § nte In as broad a nation as ours, with sucl 


‘The GUVER Tipewritér Gmoany 
3028 Oliver Sypematter | Building - r MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS diversified agriculture, it will not always 
\ TS be easy to pick out the planks of a national 


— TENT Write for Free Guide Book. | ®gvicultural platform to which all. farmers 

and Evidence of Conception can subseribe, and it will oftentimes pon 

et AND 500 BUCK SHOTS of invention for our Ph ae Pegg g nto quire great tact to reconcile the different 
Bi-inch } 


, ever-action rifle, fine walnut steck, free for nature. Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. state programs. Will the American Farm 
selling 24 large colored Pictures or 24 pkes. Post Cards at 15c. 
Order your choice. GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 810 CHICAGO VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington, D. oc. | Bureau Federation be equal to: this 
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The County of Prize Oats 
By GEORGE STEWART, Utah 


George Stewart, Agronomist at the Utah 
Experiment Station, conducted mois- 
ture tests on oats which won The Farm 
Journal Gold Medal and $1,000 for 
Jesse Bailey, San Juan county, Utah. 
Here is what Mr. Stewart says of the 
county, and the remarkable yield— 
considered remarkable by outsiders: 


grow 107 bushels of oats without ir- 

‘tigation is worth while. In fact, The 
Farm Journal made it worth $1,000 to 
Jesse Bailey, of San Juan county, Utah. 
Nearly everybody was surprised to see the 
best five-acre field of unirrigated oats 
come out of the arid region, and none were 
more surprised than the agricultural ex- 

rts of the Utah Experiment Station. 
The knew, of course, that occasional large 
yields were produced, but they wrote 
several letters to The Farm Journal, com- 
plaining of the injustice of not alléwing ir- 
rigated crops to compete for the prizes. 

It fell to my lot to make the moisture 
test of the oats, sent in from Bailey’s farm 
by the county agent, C. O. Stott. The 
oats were plump and white, and weighed 
forty-three pounds to the measured bushel. 
The moisture when driven off in the Brown- 
Duvel moisture tester and condensed 
showed 9.38 per cent. When 107 bushels 
containing 9.4 per cent moisture is cal- 
culated to twelve per cent moisture, the 
yield then becomes 111.3 bushels, the 
official figure as given out by The Farm 
Journal. 

_ The variety used in the contest was 
Swedish Select. This is counted the best 
variety for Utah asa whole. However, the 


side oat Green Mountain outyielded . 


Swedish Select oats 24.5 bushels in tests 
conducted on newly broken land in San 
Juan county last summer. ~ : 

I have said that the agricultural experts 
of Utah and other states were surprised at 
a yield of 107 bushels of unirrigated oats 
but they need not have been disturbed 
had they only stopped to consider San 
Juan county. This county is new, as yet 
entirely undeveloped as regards crop 
production. Cattle ranching has been the 
only industry of any importance until the 

four or five years when dry-farming 
began to spread. It was soon found that 
winter wheat was highly successful, much 
more so’ than in the other parts of Utah. 
Then spring wheat was tried successfully. 
Oats have been attempted only during the 
last few years except on spots that happen 
to have had some underground supply of 
moisture. It is now rather generally 
acknowledged at the Utah Station that 
San Juan is the only county in the state 
where dry-land oats really succeed. 

San Juan county has a climate much like 
that of Northern New York, or possibly 
of Minnesota, by virtue of its elevation— 
7,000 feet. An analysis of rainfall condi- 
tions shows these also to be favorable. 

tly more than twenty inches of rain- 
fall scattered through the late winter and 
early summer give an almost ideal suppl 
of moisture to the growing crop. The soil, 
too, is favorable. To travelers who have 
hot seen the San Juan country, this may 
seem doubtful. 
_ That part of San Juan county which ad- 
jos the Colorado Canyon is poor and 
ess except for grazing, and for 


‘Scenery in which it abounds. ‘The native 
‘Vegetation is 


rush mixed with a 
ood =growth bunch-grass. Cedar 
niper) thrives in parte, usually on the 

north or east slope of the gentle undulations. 

These miles and miles of sage and cedar 
are just now giving way to oat-fields and 
wheat ranches. Even yet, the county is in 
its infancy, with probably not more than 


ten per cent of the best land under culti-” 


vation. Once traversed only by the Nava- 
Indians the region is destined to be a 
ave dwellings can be 


great 
Teached in about an hour from the field 
Where the prize-winning oats were grown. 
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Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
Deep double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting y and sleeves ~ 

Form fitting sloped shoulders Trimmed 


Wide, Deep Cuffs to Back 
Up a Workman's Hands 


HE cuffs on the “Milton F. Goodman’, “Big Yank’’, 

“Old Faithful’”’ and “Black Beauty” work shirts are not 

mere bands. They are not made by merely turning up 
and hemming the sleeve. The cuffs on every shirt of Reliance 
manufacture are made with the same careful precision that marks every 
one of the other eleven reasons why you should rely on Reliance. 


First of all they aré wide and of good appearance. Further than that they 
are very large and double stitched where the hardest wear occurs. Also they 
are sewed onto the sleeve with double stitching which prevents the pulling 
away of the cuffs as frequently happens in inferior made garments. 


You rarely see a frayed cuff on a work shirt bearing any of the labels shown 


below. 
“Honor Bright” Boys’ Blouses, 
Shirts and Play Suits 


Boys are tough on clothes—it is no easy matter to keep them looking 
neat at small cost. It cah be done, however, because. the “‘Honor Bright”’ 
line for boys looks as well and wears as well as Reliance shirts for men. 
Blouses, ages 6 to 15; shirts, ages 1214 to 1414; and play suits, ages 2 to 8. 
Wide selection of colors and materials. 


If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and 


Honor Bright Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. Address department M. M. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Wide, perfect fitting collar 
Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves « 
Reinforced front opening 
Extra wide roomy elbow ia 
pressed hand 
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HEN your waists, blouses, 

stockings, lingerie, boudoir 

caps, and other dainty things 
lose their charm by faded appear- 
ance, just wash them with Aladdin 
Dye Soap. The original color will be 
restored or a new dainty color if you 
prefer. Fifteen new and fashionable 
shades to choose from. 


‘Colored handkerchiefs are all the 
— yours with Aladdin Dye 
p. 


Have your stockings to match 
your Slippers, or your slippers to 
match your gown. All can be colored 
the color wes — them with Alad- 
din Dye 

Add the laid of color to scarfs, 
throws, curtains, draperies, etc., with 


“*Colors as it Cleans’’ 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago Teronto London 


Paris 


to you, of exceptional 
quality, soles sewed not 
mailed, solid leather 
thruout, neat, comfort- 
able. guaranteed to 
wearor anew 

pair free; $12.00 

value, worth 

twenty- 


coupon today to 
le Mail Order Company, Dept. 78, 
25 Muntington Ave., Boston, 17 Mass. 


I'll pay postman on arrival. 


H. T. VIRUS, 121 West 15th Street, New York 
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Juliana’s First Vote 
By H. LOUIS RAYBOLD 


EN, as I see it,” commented John | 


glumly, “‘there are three ways in which 
a man can lose his vote—by being an im- 
becile, committing a crime, or getting 
married!’ 

“Well—if you put it that way,” grudg- 
ingly admitted Juliana, “thearh why a 
man’s wife should have to vote exactly as 
he does is beyond my comprehension.’ 

“But if she doesn’t, her vote cancels his, 
and there you are!’ John’s voice held the 
triumphant tone of one who feels that he 
has clinched his argument. 

The girl to whom he’ was to be married 

in so short a time shook her head uncon- 
vineced. ‘Suppose, as is the case in this 
very election, I can’t agree that your 
candidate should be supported. Surely 
you won’t expect to control my vote!” 
. “Icertainly haven’t any right to attempt 
such a thing now,” conceded John, “but 
after we’re married—well, I guess, Julie, 
you'll simply have to vote as I say!” — 

“‘Well—of all things!”’ exploded Juliana 
sitting up very straight. “Well—of al 
things! You must think you're livi 
the middle ages instead of the twentieth 
century when woman has come into her 
own.” 

Not for nothing had Juliana listened to 
the impassioned phrases of the president 
of Preston’s Suftr rage Association. And 
now that the vote had come to Preston, 
the glib words were still on her tongue. 
She, Juliana Burton, had indeed come into 
her own; for on the morrow she was to cast 
her first vote in the town election, where a 
hot contest was raging over the office of 
first selectman. 

John left the house early. Juliana’s 
endeavors to prove that her candidate for 
the greatly desired job deserved the votes 
of all intelligent men left him cold. 

“I guess the man put up by the party 
that was my father’ 8 and grandfather’s is 
good enough for me,” were his last words 
as, without the usual prolonged kiss, he 
went out, shutting the door none too gently 
behind him 

Their first quarrel! Juliana went sadly 
to bed, wondering if standing up for one’s 
own opinions was worth the loss of a good, 
if man’s love. 

The following afternoon, Juliana, look- 
ing very fetching in her new spring suit 
and straw hat rimmed with roses, walked 
slowly down to Preston’s business center. 
She was thinking to herself that she could 
see John’s point of view a little. A vote 
meant so much to a man! Why, for that 
matter, the whole town of Preston could 


~ 


“There are three ways in which a 
man can lose his vote,” said_John 
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Little Wonder Oil Heater 


The Greatest Improvement of the 
Age in Oil Heater Construction 


No wick, no smoke, no soot, no noise—and the 
hottest. heater made. And one gallon of kerosene 
is equal to three in any other oil heater, due to 
the patent air valve through which air is forced 
into the oil tank and thence to the burner, vapor- 
izing the oil and making a regular blue gas flame. 
Throws an intense heat, which can be regulated 
at will by air valve. Generated with denatured 
or wh and perfectly simple to oper- 
29-in. high; beautifully finished, an 
Price $17.50 f.0 b. Factory. 
A positive guarantee goes with every heater. 
Use the Little Wonder Oil Heater this winter 
ad of so much high-priced coal. If your 
dealer cannot supply you yore) mo’ order or 
check direct to Factory and heater will be shipped 
at once with full directions and guarantee. 


Little Wonder Stove .Co. 


3524 GABLE A DETROIT, MICH, 


to 
| Your Order 


Biezest Value Beantitul pants te 
(7p Ever Offered 2% 2111 
Vy, y 
Worsteds, h and through 
weaves for dressor business, 
Y satisfying wearor 


to give you two soli 
tailored any style o a 
tra 


MON NEY BACK, 
Value ‘ever. $8.00 
ck. Write for 60 cloth 
THIRTY D 
TRIAL OFFER,one 
Make Big You can carn $25 to 
MONEY orders for your rela 


ba 
FREE SPECIAL 
a¥ $9948 

Pair to a customer 

tives and friends. Your 

time will do. 

FIT and simple 

first FREE. 


Make Your Bikea 
Motorcycle 
Shs Y The low cost Shaw Attach- 
ment fits any bicycle. 

onee for Free. ‘about 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
GalesLurg, 


327 
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OFFICER’S ARMY SHOE 
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Send........pairs. >.> =, * Uh \\ 
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Kills Rats—Free Book | 
a” A famous French laboratory has produced 
} rats and mice by science. a 
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; it is Uncle Sam.” 


and fire com- 


ad always up to now belonged ex- 
elusively in his sphere? 

A few minutes later, Juliana, havin 
successfully conquered the intricacies 0: 
the polls, emerged—and only she and her 
ballot knew how she had voted. 

That evening she waited impatiently 
for John, eager to tell him of her capitula- 
tion. Would he come, or was the quarrel 
more serious even than she had thought? 
But at the usual time she heard his well- 
known step. And before she could say 
that which hovered on her lips, he had his 


You know, Julie,” he began, “I love : 


you to death, and even a matter like the 

yote isn’t going te come between us. All 

day I’ve been thinking about the argu- 

ments you gave out and I came to the 

conclusion that your candidate was as 
as mine. And when I went to the 
, | cast my vote that way.” 

Juliana looked at him in horror. ‘John! 
You didn’t!’ she cried. Then she giggled. 
“Why, John, I—” 

“What's funny about that?’ demanded 
John stiffly. It was bad enough to give in, 
without being ridiculed. ; 

“Nothing,” said Juliana, “Oh, nothing 
at all.” Through her mind had flitted a 
wise if ungrammatical:saw of her grand- 
mother’s—‘‘What men don’t know, don’t 
hurt ’em.” “Only after this, before we 
vote, John, let’s talk it all over and decide 

uite definitely which way we’re going to 
0 it.” 

“Of course,” agreed John calmly. “But 
come, Julie, I’m sick of that subject. Do 
ag love me as much as ever, sweetheart?” 


-He went to her quickly and their first 


quarrel ended in his arms. he kissed 
her, Julie sighed contentedly. Their 
troubles were over—at least, until the 
next election. 


Mother Goose Turns Farmer 
{Continued from page 92] 
(Uncle Sam enters, 


Mother Goose: ‘Welcome to Mother 
Goose Street, UncleSam. Have.you heard 
our plans?” 

_ Uncle Sam: “Yes, Mother Goose, I’ve 
just heard all. That iswhy I’m here to thank 
youand tolendahand. Uncle Sam stands 
ready to help the farmer—and the farm- 
Just call on me. You will find me 


Mother Goose: “We will, Uncle Sam, 
I can promise that. Now, come, my 
ple, a good old-fashioned song for 
nele Sam!” 
(They join hands in a large circle around 
Uncle Sam, and play old-fashioned singing 
games like ‘“Fhe Farmer in the Dell.’’) 


The End 


“Notes: The parts of Humpty Dumpty and 


his men may well be taken by Wideawakes or 
Boy Scouts. For stunts, feats of strength, 
etc,, they may refer either to ‘“‘Games for 
Home, School, Playground and Gymnasium” 

Jesse Bancroft, published by Macmillan 
Company, or to the “Boy Scout Manual.” 
any ary her may 

song about flowers or gardening t 
children already know. ; 
Old King Cole may 
also lead the characters 
in a song. 

Pat-a-Cake may be 

accompanied by a 
group of cooks who 
oe a drill or song. 
n this way the play 
may be made as elabo- 
rate or as simple as 
you choose. 


Elihu Elephant: “Yes, 
they have just elected 
me manager of the 
Grand Trunk Line!” 


j get more worked up over a caucus than | 
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Look under the 


Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the 
word “Victrola” are exclusive trademarks of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. When you see these 
trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument or 
record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor 
Company. Being a reglesetert trademark, the word 

Victrola” cannot lawfully be applied to other than 
Victor products. For your own protection see that the 
instrument you buy bears these famous Victor trade- 
marks, They are placed on all Victor instruments and 
records to protect our customers from substitution. 

_ Look under the lid! On the portable styles 
which have no lid, these trademarks ap on the 
side of the cabinet. One or both of them also” 
appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


What Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
lished at the ‘Nation’s center, for all the 


a ation; an in 
that prints all the news of the world 
ime and tells the truth; now in its 28th 
year. This paper fills the bill with- 


Will bring 


you wan ep | read the thfinder is 
You posted on what is] like ittes in the inner 

going on in the 
‘ 
sincere, en ain- and 

a ing, Wholesome, Pathfinder is te tres | 


we yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 
per which everyth clearly, 

i a strongly, briefly—here it is. Send 
10¢ to show that you might like such 

send the Pathfinder on 


@ paper, and we will 
tion eight weeks. Th 


Nati dependent home paper 


out emptying the 
purse; it cos 
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g_ time or money, this is your means, 


at the 
expense of 
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comes merely deposit $4. 
0 full days, if 


rite Today above you wish 
(adies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size, 
Harold Lachman Co., 204 Peoris St., Dept, $658 Chicago 


not repay us, 
Address; 


ashington, 


New Songs! 


ngs postpaid 
50c. F. B. Lovett, Publisher, 149 Adams Ave., East Detroit, Mich, 


REAL SONGS! ‘‘Loveis the Dream of Ages,"’ 
“‘a Castle in Dreamland.’’ Both so 


Finest Quality Clover and Basswood Honey, 
20-Ib. cans $8.50, 10-Ib. pail, $2.90, 5-Ib. pail 
$1.50. Quality guaranteed. Price list free. 
Sample lic. M, Y. Facey, Preston, Mian, 
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The Refill Shaving Stick 


Your face will have to last you all your life. 
Be friendly with it by using Colgate’s. The 
generous, softening lather needs no mussy 
rubbing in with your fingers. 
Ask for Colgate’s Thrift Shaving Package. 
- It contains, one complete Handy Grip 
Shaving Stick, and two full sized “Refill” 
sticks of Colgate’s. You refill the Handy 
Grip just as you screw a new electric bulb 
into its socket. 
Sold everywhere—or send 4c for 
trial size, Stick, Powder or Cream 
COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street Dept. 88 New York 


We make Shaving Sticks, Powder and 
Cream, and can give you this impartial 
advice: the most economical of 
shaving soap is the Stick, 


Save Money 
The only difference 
between the work 
of the professional 
dyer, and dyeing at 
home with Sunset 


—is the money 


Sunset saves you. 
Most of the better stores 


Comfort 


The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks— The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 


the farmers, we would still be 

the hind teat. As it is, we are next the 
front, and if nothing happens the next fey 
ae we will be still better fixed, as the 
armers have just organized in this county, 
I hardly know how we will come out, bat 
I think it will be all right. That is the 
way the farmers will ever get what be 

to them. A. H., 


Good Targets for Small Boys 


You would be doing a good to 
humanity by using your 
of the use of plate-glass mirrors properly 
set at railway crossings in country dip 
tricts, so that the —— on highways who 

such crossings can se 


down the track before reaching the cross 
ing. 


There is no patent on this idea, and] 
have given it to the leading rai 
asking plate-glass manufacturers to furnish 
them, and suggesting to leading insurane 
companies to insure these plate-glass mir 
rors. 

The use of these mirrors would 


reduce the number of serious fatal 
accidents at these crossings. 
Oscar MacDonald, 


“* Star in the East” 


In reading The Farm Journal, I was mueh 
pleased to see the article, “Visiting the 
Non-Partisan League of North Dakota” 

Now, gentlemen, allow me in my humble 
way to express deepest appreciation of youl 
for telling the truth as you actually found 
it in our state. It is certainly a pleasure 
to see in print the actual aims and pur 

of our organization when the pres 
at large is so willing to slander and call w 
names and at times to put us in the elas 
of undesirable citizens. 

God only knows we farmers of the state 
of North Dakota love our flag and ou 
country as truly as any human beings cam 
Allow me to state just one single graft 
which we have been subject im the past— 
the hail msurance. For years I have may 
$1 an acre for hail insurance, payable @ 
the fall, hail or no hail. To for a hail 
adjuster was really a joke, as no matte 
how much the damage we very seldom 
more than our rate back. Consequentiy, 
we got very tired of such graft and tried 
to remedy the evil. Today I am paymg 
twenty-five cents an acr uite a die 
ference, a difference of about $12,000,000 
to the farmers of North Dakota, whidl 
was paid out to a big corporation 
the state. 

Let me extend my sincere thanks @ 
the Editor and the staff of The Farm Jour 
nal as the great star in the East, whieh has 
the courage and manhood to write the 
truth. F. 0. A., North Dakota. 


“A Perfectly Foolish Question” 


Not so very far from where I live there® 
a little country hamlet of a hundred or # 
inhabitants; two churehes, each costill 
about $20,000 are being built. _They} 
not be half filled; and probably servite® 
will be held every other week. : 
Now, I’m going to ask a perfectly footy 
question. Why couldn’t those fo build 
one ehurch, with a big community 
attached, where the farm people could get 
together any time during the week? Have 
a place for the boys to have a good mits 
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Question” 


I live theres 
hundred or 
each costil 

lt. They’ 
bably services 

rfectly foolish 
folks build 
munity house 
ople could get 
e week? Have 
good time; 


for the young folks to enjoy them- 

ef ves; a place for the men and ther wives 

to meet and organize to tackle the big 

roblems that we are up against these 

ys. Each church could have its own 

services on alternate Sundays, with union 
services once in a while. 

[’m a good church member myself, but 
somehow I think some of the churches are 
doing some pretty foolish things every now 
and then. They are all fighting the devil 
hard as they can, but they are also fight- 
ing each other at the same time. During 
the war, Republicans and Democrats 
shook hands and closed up the ranks to 

+ the Kaiser; why can’t the churches 
do the same thing in the war against the 
devil? 

I wonder how our Lord would look at it 
if He were on earth today; whether He 
would tell us to strain every nerve to make 
the Episcopal church a hittle bit bigger 
than the Baptist, or whether He would 
tell us to make a place where we could all 
get together, saints and sinners, without 
too much talk of creeds; a place where we 
could have innocent pleasures and learn 
to love one another? 

let’s hear what some more of Our 
Folks think of this. Rodney Moncure. 


A Job for Burleson 


I saw in a recent copy of The Farm Jour- 
nal, in the Editor’s View-Points, about 
the Postmaster-General stirring ’em up. 

_ I was not lucky enough to get one of 
those circular letters, but I would have 
liked to have answered one of them, even 
if that Senator would say that I was a 
bolshevist. 

I think the Postmaster-General could 
help the farmers a good lot if he would 
give them equal rights in mail service 
with the merchants and the profiteers. In 
the city the mail is carried right to people’s 
desks, regardless of how many flights of 
stairs the carriers must go up or how much 
floor space the mail carriers have to go over. 

A farmer must walk half a mile to get 
his mail, regardless of how much work he 
has to do. If we get to the mail-box half 
a minute late the trip is for nothing, as far 
a8 mailing a letter or getting a money- 
order. If we go for schedule time we are 
liable to have to wait for two hours; this 
has been the case with us for at least 
fifteen years. We sent for some high- 
priced eggs for hatching which we expected 
to come by express; instead they were sent 

eared parcel-post, and the man said 
We should send him the amount of bomee 
otal on the package of eggs, whic 
we . 


The mail man left the eggs by the side 
of the road a half mile from our place. The 
box was smashed and a part of the eggs 
broken. I don’t call that giving the 
farmer a square deal. We pay our share 
of postage with the rest. - If they would 
use a little common sense and cut out that 
rotten half mile ruling in the rural districts, 
that would look more like the Postmaster- 
General “stirring ’em up.” 

We can’t blame the young folks for 


leaving the farm and going to the cities 


when conditions are such as these. 
Tallmadge, O. Noah Frick. 


AA 


AG 
“Dearest, 1 would defy the world 


for you.” “Yes, Harold; and have 
you spoken to father?” ‘‘Why-er—” 
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Real foot protection, 
good looks and long wear 


This high, all rubber “Cornbelt” arctic, made 
in six buckle and four buckle styles, is water- 
proof from top to toe—better fitting, better 
looking and lighter than a rubber boot. Unneces- 
sary weight has been eliminated without sac- 
rificing strength. All the vital points of wear 
are reinforced with strips of tough gum. 


This is the arctic for the automobilist, farmer 
and suburbanite. It is made in gray or red and 
is a top notch product in every way, made by , 
the manufacturers of the famous Top Notch 
line of rubber footwear. 


In buying arctics, rubbers or boots, go t6 the 
Top Notch dealer in your town. If you do not 
Know his name write us to-day, and we'll be glad 
to send it to you. The Top Notch cross on the 
sole of rubber footwear is a guarantee of long 
service. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 
Dept. K, Beacon Falls, Conn... 


New York . 
Kansas City 


Boston 
Minneapolis 
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PROFITABLE 
HOME WORK—OUR 
GUARANTEE 


Our guarantee to users of the Standard 
Gearhart Family Knitter has meant ad- 
ditional income to thousands who are 
doing the light, easy work required- in the 
qumtort of their own home. 


KNIT ALL-WEAR HOSIERY 


—the article they are helping us supply 
the big demand for. All-Wear is our stan- 
dard brand of woolen: half-hose. You knit 


WE HANDLE THE SELLING 


and furnish the yarn. The demand for 
these goods enables us to Guarantee to 
pay you well for knitting, and to eell 
your product to your advantage. No limi- 
tation as to quantity; no seasons—we want 
all you can turn out the year around. 


SAVE INCOME—MAKE MONEY 


Savings alone soon pay the modest price 
of the Knitter. You can knit the woolens 
the family need—it’s a real economy to do 
that—and you will find that neighbors and 
local dealers too, are glad to order from 
prices. But remember, you 
ve to look for a market— 
our proposition covers that fully. 


THE GEARHART FAMILY 
KNITTER 


has twenty-five years of experience back 
of it. More than a hundred and fifty 
thousand arein daily use. In permanence 
and durability, it ranks with any knitter 
selling for DOUBLE THE Price, besides 
lighter and faster and so simple a 
quickly learns to run it. 


Send 10c for sample of knitting, 
bed book and other pare 
iculars. 


Dept. FJ-712 Clearfield, Pa. 
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{ Gearhart Enitting Machine Co, 


No fires to make. 
eboveling -- 


Does away with coal 
Makes your stove or rangea 
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No ashes, dirt, smoke. 


wood — Cheaper. 
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trial, Write for FREE literstare 
special intr: 


price. 
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Have Your Own “Movie” 


st turn avalve to cook or heat 
BURNER 


cooing 


odor, 
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retove cleaner, quicker. 
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\ MOVIE MACHINE CIVEN 
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The Rest of the Family 


{Continiiéd from page 81] 


eliminated. A broad health program has, 
in fact, been one of the most important 
individual pieces of work done by the 
clubs, assisted by the State Board of 
Health. 

_ One club shows the effect of education 
in the use of milk, as every family repre- 
sented at a recent meeting reported using 
milk in some form every during the 


The Harrison county farm women’s 
clubs have cooperated with the Red Cross 
and Civic Clubs in maintaining a rest- 
room for country women at the county 


seat. 

A consolidated school at Martha, Cabell 
county, is the result of women’s work. 
Salt Rock, in the same county, has had 
its school buildings remodeled, and a two- 
room school now stands where there was 
formerly a building of a single room. 


_ Proper heating and lighting have been ar- 


ranged. Jefferson county has arranged 
playground equipment for its schools, and 
several clubs are arranging for a district 
nurse. Clubs in a number of other coun- 
ties are helping support district nurses. 
Funds have been raised to remodel several 
churches. The farm women are directly 
responsible for these things, which are 
only a few examples of hundreds success- 
fully carried out all over the state. 

hrough the combined efforts of the 
farm women’s clubs of the state, two 
Serbian girls were brought to the State 
University for training in home economics 
work, that they might help the women of 
po native land to live more satisfying 

ves. 


Where Will Future Farmers Come From? 


Yet all this work on the part of the farm- 
ers’ clibs and the farm women’s clubs has 
not alone proved sufficient to hold boys 
and girls on the farm. Something further 
had to be worked out to insure our future 
farmers and farmer’s wives. So the boys’ 
and girls’ agricultural clubs come into the 
community group. 

In the West Virginia boys’ and girls’ 
club work last year, the additional corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes, pigs, lambs and poul- 
try raised by the members had a net value 
of more than $270,000. 

A unique and very important factor of 
influence on the country life of the state 
during the year has been the farm boys’ 
and girls’ camps. During the four days 
of intensive training at these camps under 
the direction of agricultural extension 
workers, the boys and girls from the dif- 
ferent communities of the various counties 
have developed ideals of service and 
confidence in their own capacities for de- 
velopment of head, hand, heart and health. 
Results of the young leadership so de- 
veloped have been often immediately 
noticeable for good in some of their home 
communities. 

The broader ideas for which the camps 
stand may be summarized as follows: 1. 
Reaching the boys and girlé in their 
natural environment. 2. Running the 
camp as a democracy. 3. Providing for 
individual instruction by the problem- 
attack method. 4. Presenting constantly 
to the boys and girls a vision of 4-H de- 
velopment. 5. Stimulating boys and girls 
to learn to be business men and women. 

Instruction is given in camp sanitation, 
agriculture and home economics, wood- 
craft, Indian lore and nature study, first- 
aid workj camp cookery and how to de- 
velop brain power, strength and skill, to 
do team work, and how to maintain health. 
In 1914, one county held the first camp; 
this year more than thirty counties are 
holding such camps. 

From the various counties, the out- 
standing boys and girls are sent to the 
State University for a week of further in- 
struction. i 


This year 457 boys and B atc, 
were at the meeting. The course there 


“or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We ‘one 


PLAYER-PIANO 


1 that touches 
old alike. The 


MIS make such 
music a treat indeed. It is always ready 
to entertain you with dances, ras 
and favorite melodies. The A MIS 
can be used as a Playeror played by hand, 
Artemis Universal Prices 

Popular Idol Model $495 Musician Model 
Music Lover Model $535 Artist Model 

Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line, his 
name and address and qt our beautiful 
Artemis Catalog No, 32 Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by C 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 

15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 


Learn to Play 
or Don’t Pay 


Through our amazingly simple 
New Easy Way home study method Jou can 
quickly learn to play any instrument. Take lessons on 
trial—don’t pay a single penny. unless completely 
satisfied. Learn Piano, oss iolin, Banjo, — 
lin, Cornet, Harp, ’Gello, Ukelele, Saxophone, Pi 
Clarinet Flute, Trombone, Guitar or Singing, all by 
note. Every , simple as A. B. C. ‘You will be 
astounded at your own rapid progress. 


250,000 SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


have quickly learned to play and by this wonder 
ful system. Your age makes no difference—whethet 
ons prepared by world-famous 
cians. ° 8 technique—no dry or boresome 
is actually Be popular! 
Your leisure moments at home are all that is necessary, 
but few cents a lesson,—nothing if we do net 
teach you how to play. 


Our free book explains our remarkable new method 
today. Speeial introduc er if you answer 

once. Mail teat Instruments 


etter or postcard NOW 
supplied when needed, cash or credit, 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 5711 Brunswick Bidg., New York Giy 


Special LOW Price; 


Write me immediately! I am 
ready 

pase offer ever made on a san- 


door chemical closet. rite 
right now and learn WHY I can 
beat all price competition and get a 


Detroit 8 


CLOSET 


bays’ FREE Trial 


Sales Agents 


wanted in every county sil 


the inexperienced. Novelty Outiery Co., 150 Bar St., 


é 
Good music has an 
the heart of young and 
ii lifelike expression beautiful tone § 
} 
| 
| 
them. 
| 
= 
(Oral... 
or 
i obiyealan Gas 6: 
Makes ick 
a in use ov u Cc 
Sold 
ood 
<< 
Co. home convenience ever de- j Write 
Dept 100 —Datroit, Mich, 
at home. Wonderful moving picture machine, 
ie foe { oalt complete with gas generator and 3 sets reels, 
fi ail different (96 views). Powerful lens, show- He 
et fy ing large, clear pictures. Given for selling 24 
— large colored pictures or packages beauti- = 
CATES MFC at 15c each. Order choice today. 
Pam GATES MFG. CO., Dept. 410, CHICAGO 
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‘sa combined program of practical train- 
Ge and of development in ideals. Two 
hundred boys and girls were examined by 
resident physicians for physical. defects. 
The reports of these physicians were care- 
fully made out and sent to the children’s 
ts or district nurses, with recom- 
mendations for what medical treatment 
was found necessary, if any. The idea of 
the county camps and the state camp was | - 
further carried out this year by a tri-state 
camp, participated in by West Virginia, 
Virginia and Maryland, each state sending 
about fifty boys from among the various 
county leaders. 
There are four series of lessons for girls 
and boys, one series for each of the four 
of club work. These lessons are 
fitted to the individual projeet taken up 
by the particular boy or girl. This may 
be raising a calf or a pig, growing corn, 
toes and tomatoes, Or canning or sew- 
The first year’s lessons particularly 
apply to the field work, but as the a 
ster develops in successive years of clu 
work, the subject matter becomes more 
and more advanced. The fourth year is 
. expected to find the boy or girl at least the 
ual of the average eighth-grade pupil in 
school.” 

The project itself, the growing of an 
aere of corn or the raising of a pig, is the : fae Be 
one thing on which all the other club work 5 3 - = 
must hinge. The boy or girl, who fills out ' a 
the blanks on his lesson leaflets, tells the 
things that perplex him most about his 
project. These come through the county 
agent so that the Paps, as08s may get com- 

tent help, and if necessary the extension 

d force gives the youngster special in- 


struction in his work. 
Tests from year to year for the honorary 
H’s conferred in each of the four lines ‘of \ 


development are made. Recommenda- 
tions are made for further development in Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


the subjects in which the boy or girl is 3 UN DE RWEAR 
That the club work helps instil into its 


members the desire for an education is G= the whole family into “VELLASTIC” Underwear and 


you'll have their winter underwear problem settled for a 


autiful tone 
5 make such pota 
always ready * ing. 


Virginia University and the 250 others in long time. a 
attendance at normal schools or other “VELLASTIC” is warm and comfortable in the coldest weather. The 
schools of advanced standing. _—_ ““VELLASTIC” patehted fabric has a soft, cozy lining, and a stretchy, elastic 


ribbed exterior. And “VELLASTIC” fits the form 
and looks as good as it feels. The most careful 


Will Farmers Stick to Their Farms? . 


This ends the story of how some West sewing and finishing adds to its value and long life. : 

Irginia ae “VELLASTIC” is made for men, women and 

farm folks within their boundaries are and can be had in any good store at prices you'll 

there. ork among individu Send for ‘‘Bodygard’’ Booklet 

ference agency of clubs, including the organiza- UTICA KNITTING COMPANY - 
no dry or boresot ions of boys and girls as well as adults, of Utica, N.“Y ie 
ing. Be farm women as well as farmers. All have 
hing if we do net played their own particular part in making New York Office, 350 Broadway . 


rural life more satisfying, of making the 
family more prosperous, the farm 
if, you snewee home more attractive, the social life more 
‘ Satisfying, the family more happy and | 


k Bidg., New York Cay united, the schools, churches, roads, mar- 
—_—___—_ kets, ete., more nearly what they ‘ought ; G 0 0 D $ 
Nad 3 order to serve the people as they M Al 
‘The work has not gone on long GAZIN ES 
4 oe a definite finger at all the results | American Woman, (mo) 1Yr. Our Pri }] Makes Your 


olding people on their farms. How- = 
ever, there is no doubt that the com- Good Stories, (monthly) 1 Yr. 


Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 $1 00 
munities wherein the clubs are strongest m 
are the ones in which there is the least | Household, (monthly) ..1¥r.| (oi tive 
frequent moving of families, and where the | Farm & Home (monthly) 1 Yr. 


kable new method 
ecess. Send 


Your p h—no matte 
what make—will then play 
records— Victor, Edison, Colum- 
bia, Pathe, Emerson, .—-ANY 
and ALL your favorite selections, 


People cling to their homes and farms ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER Tunes your phonograph to “’Con- 
cert —wonderful volum ull, rich tone. Noth- 
tenaciously. - A Dollar Bill will do—We take in omg it. The ‘most noted improvement since 
There are more than 15,000 persons in y - son’s diamond point. Gives astonishing results from 
4 nd your old records. Master musicians pronounce it perfect. Needle 
these farm clubs in West Virginia, and Se all orders to centered in tone- ect “balance’ = revents ** 


ecra’ hing your records. Stylus 
there was an attendance of more than WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS sound waves AL's 
& million persons at the various | 25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago minute. an ordinary phonograph « master instrument. - 


meetings held under club auspices last Money Offer 
year to consider various problems of vital PRI oni en eA and we Bom you 


interest to particular localities. The in- 


Victor 96 for'ant you bod 
ents ce of such an organization of clubs Columbia ‘8.00 “11.00 ape feck ten 
Welded into county farm bureaus, and Edison 8.00 11.00 FULL” Tn ph and epecity whether 
every these farm bureaus in turn cemented into ue 
mar Slate federation, is limitless. White Flame Light Ce., 62 Clark Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich STERLING DEVICES CO., Srive, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Baby Ben will lio snugly even 
into small stockings 


ABY REN does his 
work with a smile— 
and gets you up the same 
way. Not so easy sometimes, 
either, on those cold, dark 
mornings when you’d a lot 
rather stay in bed for another 
little roll-over nap. 

Maybe it’s his littleness 
that gets him so many 
friends: folks chum up with 
Baby Ben on sight. But he’s 
a lot more than just cute! 
Otherwise his friendships 
wouldn’t last. 

He’s a good timekeeper and 
a dependable alarm—true 
to the Westclox reputation. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-BengAmerica, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 
Factory: Peru,lilinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont, e 


Baby Ben will call you 
once with a long ring or 
he’ll coax you gently out 
of bed with intermittent 
calls—any way you say. 

He’s just about as big as 
a minute but he takes every 
minute seriously—as a good 
timekeeper should. 

That Westclox construc- 
tion inside his case is what 
helps him make good. The 
name, Westclox, on the dial 
and tag always means West- 
clox patented construction; 
and honest, faithful time- 
keeping. 
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At $800 Per Ton 


Few farm products equal above price. 
We will pay this for November and De- 
cember shipments of your beeswax, deliv- 
ered at our factory, in amounts of one 
pound to one ton or more. Wax must be 
pure and average grade. Send for instruc- 
tions how to ship. Ask for our catalog of 
bee supplies and for whatever else you 
may want to know about beekeeping. 


The A. I. Root Company 
105 Liberty St. Medina, Ohio 
(Fifty years in the beekeeping business.) 


GIVEN 


Send me your name and address today 


“INSYDE TYRES 


aner Armor for suto tires. Prevent punctures ana 
Double mil. 


Six Farm Generations 


{Continued from page 8] 


Original steps in Herr house, built 

in 1719. The risers are solid logs. 

The steps were fastened with wooden 
pins, no nails being used. 


by deed from William Penn in 1709, ther 
remain 155 which heave never left th 
original family. J. Aldus Herr owns I@ 
of these acres. The abstract shows th 
deed from William Penn to Hans Her, 
Otherwise, it is a succession of transfers by 
bequests, with no other family name ap 
pearing. Is it to be wondered at, that th 
story of the Iowa farm, obtained by gor 
ernment patent in 1850 or 1860, does no 
seem so big to me now? 

I wonder, though, if somewhere theres 
not the story of a Midwest farm patente 
sixty or seventy years ago by some OM 
whose father and grandfather and great 

dfather had farmed the same lam 
in the East; perhaps, even, a farm deedet 
direct by William Penn, as was the Her 
farm. It: is a small world, after all; 
realize that more and more each a 
J. Aldus Herr has no boy to whom to 
down the farm; the heritage stops with te 
sixth generation. But the land must ® 
on, producing more and more each decade 
each generation; it is imperishable. 

In the Midwest everything is new. Ii 
the East much is old. Yet the Midwest 
was settled by young men and women from 
the East. Perhaps the sixth and seventh 
generations of original-settlement farmet 
of the East are living in the ae 
Valley today. If so, their success is d@ 
considerably to their ancestors. 

terity will rise up and call them bless 
just to the extent that they farm betit 
than their fathers, hand an improvel 
farmstead down to their sons, and m 
farming so profitable and satisfying thi 
neration after generation of the sam 
amily will stick by the land as have te 
Herrs since Christian and Hans took thet 
deed from the hand of William Penn 
Igid the foundation of what is today the 
richest farm county in the United State 
[Editor’s Note: A second article @ 


ancestral farming, by Mr. Moorhead, wil: 
appear in an early 


issue.] 


“‘Economize, dear, when eat,” 
Said who sat licking | 
: can play with my 

And so make both ends meet” 
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—— and Tractor Business 
wa in 6 to 8 Weeks —Earn $150 to $400 a 
OAs Month. The Rahe Practical Method gives 
best and quickest training Big demand for our 
| of greater ability. 
‘| of our practical methods. 
hes: Schoo! | 
Worlds Oldest and Greatest 
Meet GE j Zirice more equipment and twice more floor space used and I will tell you how you can easily 
‘raining than any sute school in America, { ‘earn a handsome high-grade wrist. 
man tor ol here. Plenty watch. Two styles—one for boys and one 
asa: 2 | woorm vidual practical truction. for girls. Hundreds have been pleased. 
Pa rae 2k Free 68 book, Write quick for my easy plan. 
GARAGE 
D.S. STEPHENS W. High St., Springheld, Ohie 
RARE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Say:. “I saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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Butchesing Notes 


UTCHER at home. Give them 
water, but no feed, for a day before killing. 


Keep the carcass moving in the barrel. If 
jt is left pressed against the barrel the hot 
water can not get at that part of the carcass. 


Use a thermometer. Do not attempt to 
seald with the water at above 150° F. A 

scald can be obtained at 140°, but it 
takes longer. 


In opening the carcass, split 2 gp 
bone between the hams with a ife by 
cutting exactly in the center. To open the 
breastbone with a knife, cut a little to one 
side of the center, but-do not let the point 
of the knife get behind a rib. 


Scraping is easier if a shovelful of hard- | 


wood ashes, a lump of lime, some concen- 
trated lye, or a handful of soft soap, has been 
added to the water. Scrape as quickly and 
rapidly as possible after scalding. The cold 
carcass is hard to scrape well. 

Bleed the hog with an eight-inch, straight- 
bladed knife. Bleeding car be finished more 
quickly if the animal lies on a steep slope 
with its head down hill. Be sure bleeding 
is done before scalding. A heavy blow with 
an ax between the eyes will stun the animal 
before sticking. 


“To get the right temperature for scalding,” 
says F. S. Nelson, Sedgwick county, Kans., 
“ase boiling water and add one-fifth as much 
water freshly pomoet) the temperature will 
be just right for the best scalding. If sev- 
eral hogs are to be killed, reheat the water to 
boiling and repeat.’’ 


Fresh Meat at Cost 
{Continued from page 24] 


were six directors and a secretary-treasurer. 
The manager kept the books, did the buying, 
and virtually ran the ring, subject to approval 
of the directors, of course. ‘He turned over a 
record of meat killed and sold every month. 
advantages of such a ring are: 1. 
Fresh meat at cost all year. 2. Only one 
handling charge. 3. A first-class product. 
4. Expense of curing and preserving is done 
away with. 5. No meat spoiled or wasted. 
6. Elimination of the unpleasant work of 
butchering on the farnr. 7. Not necessary to 
care for so much meat at one time. 8. Brings 
about cooperative spirit. 
Every wideawake neighborhood can and 
have a meat ring similar to the 
Douglas ring. Why should the people who 
raise and fatten beeves send them away to 
, or some other big livestock market, 
to be killed, and then pay the freight both 
Ways when the meat is bought by those 
same farmers at the local meat store? If the 
meat could be purchased cheaper by such a 
method, it would be a different matter; but 
such is not the case, as the experience of 
nearly every neighborhood beef ring goes 
to show. A. C., Iowa. 


Butchering derrick: Take three 2 x 6's six- 
teen feet long, make a ladder of two of 

» Placing the bottom ends about five 
feet apart and tops to a point, so that the 


third leg will fit in between; 
re @ hole through the three, : 
mun a strong bolt through and hang a pulley 
ae, as shown. Put a windlass on the 
inch r part; a round stick about four 
aches thick will do, with an iron piece on 
for ben’ {or cranks (it requires two cranks 
butchering a beef). Put on a strong 
fo use a good pulley and you are ready 


siness, 
Nebraska. Thos. McNally. 
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What science and engineer- 
ing have done to develop the 
mechanical efficiency of the 
telephone, specialized train- 
ing has done in the develop- 


ment of workers, 


Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll 
tors, equipment installers, 
electrolysis engineers, trouble 
hunters, line repairmen, test 
table operators, chief opera- 
tors, contract agents, building 
engineers, line installers, ex- 
change repairmen, plant in- 
spectors, trouble operators, 
fundamental plan engineers, 
draftsmen, estimate clerks, 
exchange operators, cable 
testmen, equipment inspec- 


— 


tors, wire chiefs, traffic engi4 
neers, galvanometer men, 
cable splicers, facilities engi- 


neers, surveyors, information 
operators, switchboard install. 
ers, accountants, testmen, su- 
pervisors, station repairmen, 
equipment engineers, direc 
tory operators, statisticians, 
appraisal engineers, routing 
operators and scores of other 
skilled employees aré specially 
trained for the exacting work 
of providingtelephoneservice.. 

Throughout all work of 
telephone construction and 
operation there is a ceaseless — 
endeavor at mastery of serv- 
ice that makes for improve+ 
ments beneficial to the public, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Service 


Are You 
This Man 


A postal card sent today will put you 
on the sure, easy to independ- 
ence. We want keen, live, energetic 

men and women in every section of the country to 
introduce our famous 


ZANGL PRODUCTS 


Over 300 guaranteed Food Products and Household Ne- 
cessities t are in demand in ev ho: 
business and have a stead inc: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EASTMAN 
large colored 


2721 American Bldg. 


Guaranteed for 2 years solid 
Wear or your money cheerfully 
refunded, These pants area “‘Won- 

Value” worth sent 

‘or $3.45 as a sampieof fine 


AGENTS WANTED 


Earn $50.00 a week in 
your spare time. No experience 
necessary. Write today for our 
with dozens of the newest styles and 
attractive woolen samples to choose 

from, verything sent FREE. 
WASHINGTON TAILORING CO. 


to you 
ing. 
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Waterbury, plain dial 


A conveniently — 
(12-size) jeweled watch. 
Graceful, sturdy, band- 


some. 
Price $5.50 


Waterbury Radiolite 


Tells time in the dark — 
Waterbury Radiolite can 
be had in “silver’’ or 
black dial—at the same 


price. 
Price $6.25 


Prices Include Tax New York 


The Ingersoll Waterbury 
—a triumph of fine mechanics 


The old watch-maker marvels that ° 
such a fine piece of time-keeping 
machinery as the jeweled Ingersoll 
Waterbury can be sold at $5.50. 

His wonder is shared by hundreds 
of thousands of Waterbury owners 
who know the accuracy, the sturdi- 
ness, the faithfulness of the Water- 
bury under all conditions of daily 
use. Yet the secret is simply one of 
efficiency and quantity production. 

Either the Waterbury, plain dial, at $5.50 
or the Waterbury Radiolite—“tells time in the 
dark”—at $6.25, is essentially the watch for the 
man who wants reliable time-keeping service 
combined with smart, distinctive appearance. 


"ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Chicago San Francisco ~ Montreal 


Gut Shoe Gost 
In Half 


Yankee Steel Sole Shields and Heel 
Plates Make Shoes Last Twice as Long 


Paton yo f,onlyham- Can’t 
mer eanded. eight 30z. Come Off 
Flexible, bend in fingersto 
fit shoe. Keeps soles dry 
and in shape. Non-skid, 
Prevents slipping. Money 
back if not satisfied. 

WEN, WOMEN OR BOT'S 
BY MAIL POSTPAID 
Complete Set, Sole and Heel 
Plates 75c. 

Sole Plates, Pair, 60c. Heel Plates, 15c. 
DEALERS — COBBLERS — AGENTS — WANTED 
Shoe Shield Co.inc., Dept. 67, Augusta, Ky. 


ATE 


Check or 
money order 


For these New U.S. Govt. Civilian 0.D. 


ALL WOOL 
PANTS 


POSTPAID. Here’s a real 


man’s trousers a 
Splendidly tailored fall and 
winter weight WooL, 


‘trousers—just illustration. 
We can sell these for $6.45 
y because t Government 


is selling its. big surplus stock. 
Its your saving. 


Actual $12.00 Value 


We sell at less than cost of 
manufacture today. Regular 
civilian pants, side and hi 
watch pocket, be 
r oods, im origi 
Risk Nothing 
We guarantee these trousers to be as 
sented or your money back. Now, 


don’t lose this chance of getting brand 
new trousers below present cost, but 
4 


U. 8. SUPPLIES CO., Louisville, Ky. 
Depository, 1st Nat’! Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


“Trade-Marking Farm Produa 
[Continued from page 34] 


seek the benefits of this form of produce 
identification. This ad undue 
cost is unwarranted. The fee for the 
national registration of a trade-mark at 
Washington is $10, but some farmers 
have obtained a sufficient measure of pro- 
tection to satisfy them by copyrighting 
their design at a nominal expense, or by 
securing a trade-mark registration m their 
home state at a less expense than the 
federal enrollment. For a farmer whose 
selling is entirely within the boundaries of 
one state a state registration is copoaaly 
desirable, if it be provided for by the 
statutes; and in some instances state laws 
have crimi provisions against the 
imitation or copying of trade-marks that 
afford a trade-mark owner even 

protection than does the federal law. 

Under the federal laws a trade-mark ean — 
not be enrolled at the United States Patent 
Office if it is ‘‘deseriptive” ; but in a recent 
test case it was decided that “From the 
Land of Sunshine” is not objectionably 
descriptive, so it is plain that this rule is 
not too strictly enforced. 

Farmers who are far-sighted are likely 
to be influenced somewhat in their selee- 
tion of trade-marks by the manner in which 
such marks are to be attached to the 
products. If a brand is to be on 
sacks or barrels a short name is the best ~ 
choice. If, on the other hand, a farmer 
feels justified in contracting for a supply 
of lithographed labels, he has rtunit 
to use a pictorial design and can, if deaited, 
invoke some distinctive color scheme to 
give individuality to his product. Here 
again, however, it should be emphasized 
that elaborate means of applying a trade- 
mark are no more necessary t. is undue 
expense for the preparation of a trade- 
mark design. 

Some farmers have served every trade- 
mark —— with an inexpensive rubber 
stamp. The rubber stamp has supplied 
the poultry raiser with the means to 
trade-mark his eggs indelibly. There was 
a time when egg distributors did all the 
trade-marking of eggs and reaped all the 

t. Hf the producer did place labels on 
is crates it was likely to be a case of love’s _ 
labor lost, because the eggs were trans 
ferred to cartons before they were offered 
in the city stores. Now, however, dis- 
covery of the possibilities of the rubber 
stamp has enabled egg producers to set 
their seals on the shell in a way that 
“won’t come off.” 


“Look for Tillamook” 


Another achievement in this line was at- 
tained when the dairymen of Tillamook 
county, Ore., found a way to imprint 
“Tillamook” on the rind of their cheese, 
and gave to consumers the watchword, 
“Look for Tillamook on the Rind.” The 
imprinting, it may be added, is repeated 
at such frequent intervals on the rind that 
ever ens-thied of a pound slice is bound 
to show the name eomplete. Indelible 
vegetable ink is employed, which may serve 
as a hint to farmers whose problem is to 
find a branding medium that will not mm- 
pair the healthfulness of the product. 

Whether trade-marking is worth what 
it costs is a question that is bound to con- 
front busyfarmers. That it takes time and 
labor is an objection that. can be uf 
against. many forms of trade-marking. It 
is all right, for example, for a large citrus 
company in Florida to brand each 
dividual orange and pues when it 
can impress the brand automatically by 
means of an electric stamping device, 
it is a very different matter for the | 
fruit farmer. In the latter case, it is 
judgment of specialists that it might net 
even pay, save in exceptional instances, 
to wrap fruit individually, but that % 
would be better to rely on trade-marks of 
labels on the packages. 

The farmer who is convinced of #8@ » 
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yalue of trade-marks, but who hesitates 
because of the expense, should with his 
neighbors adopt a joint or cooperative 
e-mark to be.used in common by all 
the farmers in a given county or district 
who are engaged in cialization on a 
commodity. -There are strong 
ents in behalf of a collective or 
community trade-mark. For one thing, 
its user gets the benefit of a trade-mar'! 
campaign or advertising campaign that is 
much more ambitious than any sales effort 
he could undertake single-handed. His 
ghare of the rewards of such a campaign 
is likely to be larger than would be the net 
fit of the enterprise he would under- 
take individually. Moreover, there is in- 
direct benefit to the farmer in such an ar- 
ment. If, thanks to the use of the 
e-mark, his neighborhood acquires a 
national reputation as the seat of a given 
agricultural industry or the source of 
products of ——- quality, the in- 
evitable result be that land values will 
rise and the farmer can show a larger 
capital investment as well as a more gen- 
erous annual income. 


Community Trade-Marks 


To finance a community trade-mark and 
advertising campaign, each farmer may 
contribute a flat sum to an initial fund to 
secure a trade-mark, and annually there- 
after chip in for the expense of adver- 
tising the mark; or, each agg may con- 
tribute in proportion to his crop, on the 
theory that the benefit each individual re- 
ceives is gauged by the relation his crop 
bears to the gate yield of the entire 
countryside. For this plan of funding it 
is customary to make a small assessment, 
haps a cent or two, on each crate or 
i or bag or barrel of the product. mar- 
keted under the brand of the alliance. 

Farmers who join hands to popularize a 
sectional or neighborhood brand will spare 

ves possible worries later on if 
will resist to choose, 
or of identification, a geo- 
grap: ical word. 

Limitations attend the use of a geo- 
graphical word. The courts are less ready 
to recognize right of monopoly than in the 
case of some purely fanciful word. The 
Treasoning applied is that every farmer in 
a county has a right to place the name of 
that county on his product, and that every 
resident of a valley or dweller on the banks: 
of a river or inhabitant of a mountain 
range should be free to use the 
name that signifies his location rather than 
to allow that name to be “sewed up” by 
any one group in the community, even 

that group was the first to use the 
name as a trade-mark. 
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LOW IN PRICE 
BIG IN VALUE 


These are Real Coats 
and Real Bargains 
for any Man 


At Your Dealer's | 


Eastern Distributor: The Owen Co.; Boston, Mass. 


festern Distributor: Milwaukee Tanning & Clothin 
* Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


California Distributor: Edwin F. Merry, San Francisco 
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Here’s Your Chance to Save Money 
Send for our new Kalamazoo catalog and 
learn how we are cutting the cost-of living 
witha great line of merchandise at direct 
to-you prices. Find out what you can 
save on a new Cream separator, sanitary 
indoor closet, washing machine, phono- 

raph, sewing machine, roofing, fenc- 

ng, aluminum ware, fire cooker, and man ” 
other articles, as well as our famous line of 
mazoo stoves, ranges, furnaces and oil stoves. 


Mail a Postal Today 
Don’t miss this chance to save money on top-notch 
quality merchandise. Everyone knows that “A Kal 
amazoo- t-to-you” means highest quality at lowe 
Write today. Ask for Catalog No. 106. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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a en are! With all the fire- Let EEE Premo Film Pack Camera, for selli oa 
wood us send this fine Razor for 30 days’ free trial. When Ge! is lored or selling 24 _ 
there ison the ground!” otter using, cond $1.96 or return Order totes 
136 W, St, Dept, 619, CHICAGO GATES MFG. CO., Dept. 510, CHICAGO 
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Firewood, the Sixth Farm Crop ; 
[Continued from page 38] - 2 
to another, or from one farm to another ™ 
Sawing rigs (engine and Saw mounted ong 
truck) ean be purchased for several hum 


Mr. Ford Owner | large logs, there are several 


types of power driven drag-saws. Thegs 
are generally operated by a four horge. 


Make big money power gasoline or kerosene engine, can be 
right in your yew log to another by two 
men, eut logs up to seven feet ig 

own community ig of will cut twenty 
cords of w in ten hours. These ma 

Let your Ford car make chines weigh from 150 to 200 pounds 


money for you. Be a man- Where trees are large, such a machine jg 

srepresentative. a of wood is dome 

Sell the t tting of w is sti e by» 
hand. Splitting is more easily done 

Y * chines on the market. se machines are 

A driven by the same power that does the 

device on your own car, and cuming, 

you can sell it to every Ford ‘ Sell Wood by Advertising 

owner who sees it. There is no very good marketing system 


Our Special Representative for selling firewood, beeause in the 
Se for the there has not been much for sale. Hoae 


to-house ¢anvass is a common plan, but 


Mospico Safety Spindles expensive orto mach kine 


Where there are regular wood dealers, 


FOR FORDS as there are in cities, the problem of 
Th Make Steering S The ° ke Ridi Safi is simplified; the wood can be sold thr 
With these spindles on your car, the Safety Spindles for th 
steering wheel is not jerked out of your front wheels only. They act on the can sell 
hands by every rutor bump. Evenifa castor principle. They enable you to a regular price. Every city of any size 
conn rod or steering knuckle drive with one hand when you want to. where there is no place to sell wood should 
brea our front wheels will travelin Give any Ford owner five minutes be- look into this pl ’ 
of whes ben “Advertising wood in the papers, or by 
o 
you make e quick turn. They fit any F use of posters, is.a splendid way to finds 
Your Profit is $3.25 On Every Pair market. ; ae 
A standard cord contains 128 eubie feet; 
THEY SELL ON SIGHT the stack measures 8 x 4 x 4 feet. Green 
* A Big Profit Maker for Established Dealers wood needs to be piled several inehes 
Ponds axe everywhere ond higher than four feet to allow for settling 
Write today for our proposition. Be our agent in your community. No experi- The sticks are four feet long and, when eut, 
ence is necessary. Put a pair of Safety Spindles on your own car—it will do the make three stove lengths. 
selling. They sell at $9.75 a pair. Write us today for territory you want. ’ A “running” cord or “‘face”’ cord (called 


212 E. Jefferson A a “stove” cord in the Editor’s bailiwiek) 
MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION, Dermott mca. is eight fect long, four feet high and a 
: wide as the stove length, either twelve, 

sixteen, or twenty-four inches. 


Soft wood should sell for less than hard 
wood. 
Wood from Waste 


Don't Buy a Phonograph—BUILD IT YOURSELF 
On nearly every farm there is some wood 


Save Two-Thirds that can be worked up into fuel—dead 
Simplified Plane building instructions. You can cut the trees in > 
re. r retall price at te wo- pasture; oO r } posts ti rs, an 
Hundreds Now Building the Makafone Everywhe re | | pieces of timber that have outlived thei, 
ight in thei joying the instruments they tell thei - driftwood streams 
friends they built You can do the same. You can’t fail. Four beau- is val 
tiful models to choose from. Piay all records. Finest of equipment throughout. : yY P 
SATISFIED BUILDERS SAY: “Wonderful tone."—Mayworth, Tampa, Fla. uable for fuel, even if past use for other 


‘All that can | Makafone purposes. 
“*Write today for FREE OFFER to phonograph builders. 
to others. Make $200 a week. Write today and begin to make money—real moncy. Gnarled to 
MODERN PHONOGRAPH SUPPLY CO., 373 Springer Bldg, 313 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO | | Others a chance. Gnarled or misshapen 
trees make good firewood. 
AGENTS: $60.00 a Week | Som 
Vela/ | Saw makers say that there will not be 
Taking Orders for Reversible Raincoat Breeding Sectet. nu enough saws to go round this a 
‘Twocoats in one. One side black rain- ny lad!) Ee Therefore, every one wanting saws should 
gay Reve al ed | order early, for “first come, first served. 
| Our Folks should be in time to sit at th 
$12.00 a Day Guaranteed > | first table. M.G. K. 
for 2 average orders a day Send posteard NOW for this won- x ax —— 
necessary. derful free book *‘How to Breed 
= Al tg iake the orders of In the effort to appreciate vari- 
We deliver by Parcel Post, and do all ous forms of greatness, let us not 


our commission same 
™ day your orders are booked. Get started 


at once. Work full time or spare time. underestimate the value of a 


; ‘simply good life. Just tobe good: 


for cont” to weap cow to keep life pure from degrading 


mistakes your cane eat home. elements, to make it constantly 
pep attO SCHOOL OF ANIM helpful in little ways to those 
2211 Pleasant 
who are touched by it, to = 
° one’s spirit always sweet, an 
ia 4 The Awl Why continue to avoid all manner of petty anger 


| AIL TAMMER and irritability—that le an 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. tells 

how St ing and ing can be quickly cured Edward Howard Griggs. . 
by the most Advaneed Scientifie Methed in the world. ; 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 16 Adeinide, Detroit, Mich. 
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® os to keep the coyote hunting about until 


“The Best Bulletin 


[Continued from page 82] : 
steps into one of them. — 

nesait should be used sparingly. Coyote 

{rapping is one business where it doesn’t 
y to advertise too extensively. A jack- 

rabbit or chicken hung up in a bush over a 


trap is simply a danger signal to a “wise” 


ote. 
Trail set (Fig. 2, page 32): Wire three 
traps to a rock drag as described in previ- 
ousset. Locate a little opening, backed by 
grock or bush at the side of the trail. Diga 
hole about twelve inches from, and parallel 
to, the trail; bury the drag so that the top 
will be about three inches below the sur- 
face, Set traps directly over the drag and 
cover carefully with paper and fine dirt. 

Bait by burying a piece of putrid meat 
or fish about ten inches beyond the traps. 
The top of the bait. should be just flush 
with the surface when covered. If fetid 
bait or scent be used, it should be sprinkled 
just behind the trap so that the coyote will 
step into the trap as he steps about snif- 


Beent. 
isturb' the soil and surroundings as 
little as possible in setting the traps, and 
when through brush out all surface sign 
and sprinkle dead leaves over the traps. 
Carcass set (Fig. 3, page 32): The de- 
caying carcass of a horse, cow, sheep or 
tae ree animal usually attracts coyotes 
and affords an excellent place to set traps. 
Wait until the coyotes become accustomed 
to visiting the carcass, then select a slight 
mound or open place thirty or forty feet 
from the.carcass and carefully set the traps 
as in open set, using scent instead of bait. 
A useful variation of this set is to place 
one trap near the scent and then carefully 
get the other two traps from four to ten 
feet away. These outside traps will often 
catch wise coyotes that circle around 
hesitating to go near the scent or bait. No 
amount or kind of scent or bait will draw 
a “wise” coyote into a poorly set trap. It 
is not necessary to wear gloves when set- 
ting traps. If coyotes are very sly, set the 
traps and leave them forty-eight hours 
before baiting, since human scent will be 
gone by that time. 


The Dangerous Bounty System 


In 1919 twenty-eight counties in California 
offered bounties on coyotes ranging in 
amount from $1 in Mono county to $20 in 
Sonoma county. A typical county ordi- 
nance provides that the affidavit necessary 
to secure the bounty may be made before 
any officer authorized to administer oaths. 
He is often unfamiliar with the animals in 
question, and is the only person required. 
ag on the identity of the scalp or 

ps presented; and the law provides 
that all scalps (evidence) be destroyed at 
this time. Many bounties are thus al- 
lowed through simple error. 

Coyote Skins Should Be Cased 
Coyote pelts should-be prime (taken be- 
tween December 1 and February 15) and 

ared as follows: 
. +he skin should be cased, not flat; that 
is, in skinning, the opening cut should be 


| Made from the sole of the foot, down the 


kK of each hind leg to the base of the 


| tail; the tail should be split its whole 


h and the bone removed. 

dirt, grease, cockle-burs, blood clots 
and other foreign substances should be 

Washed or combed out of the fur. 
All pelts should be thoroughly fleshed; 
tis, all fat and adhering pieces of meat 
scraped from flesh side of skin. 
th ear should be skinned out so as to 
Inside out clear to the tip, in order 
to prevent “slipping” of the hair on the 
The cartilage should preferably be 


Adt'in, attached at the rim. 


The pelt should be dried, flesh side out 
& stretching board, in an airy, shady 
mate. Before it becomes entirely dry it 
turned fur side out and thence- 
rth kept that way. 
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PLE CLUTCH 


HIGH GRIP 


Holds Muskrat, Skunk, Mink and other valuable fur bear- 
ers. Takes a two-face grip plus a sidewise grip, high up 
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HOLDS 


A good trap is a money getter. Select your traps with more 
care. They will earn the few cents extra cost a hundred 
times or more each season. Time and trouble can be saved. 
One get-away from a trap with inferior holding power may 
be worth several dozen traps. Hold’em every time with a 


“TRIPLE CLUTCH” 


on the animal’s leg. Holds in a Gnaw-and-Escape-proof 


grip till you arrive. Examine Triple Clutch traps at any 
Hardware Store and see the reasons why it pays to have 


them in your season’s outfit. 


Free Booklet 


“Trapping Tricks” is a valuable, interesting 64-page book, fully 
illustrated and written by experienced trappers. Tells how, where 
and when to make good séts and prepare pelts for high prices. A postal brings it free. 


TRIUMPH TRAP CO., Inc. 15 Elm Street, Oneida, N. Y. 


We have dealt honestly 
forty-eight successful ve 
North America our shippe 
reliable grading and fair methods. 

You can be sure of the same square-deal 
in shipping to Summerfield. ga. 

We Charge No Commission 
Get our market reports, shipping tags, etc. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. St_ Louis, Mo. 

“312N.MainSt. Dept 
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GENT PREPAID, GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 910 CHICAGO 
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but the cut had to be healed 
quickly and cleanly so that he 
could do his work. Father 


“Mentholatu um 


Always made under this signature 
And Mentholatum did it— 
healed the cut gently and 
eee by its anti- 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere in 
25¢; jars, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat.0fF 


CAPSICUM 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Better than a 
mustard plaster. 


Relieves colds 
in the chest or 
throat. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
-(Consolidated) 


23 State Street New York City 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
| More Wheat from New Drill 


By B. M. LEA, Kansas 


NEW grain-drill for seeding wheat has 
been invented by 8S. C. Salmon, Professor 
of Crops, Kansas State Agricultural College. 
This drill seeds wheat in furrows, more or 
less like those made by a corn-lister, except 
the furrows are not so deep nor so far apart. 
The wheat not only stands drought better 
the same as does corn, but there are also 
other important advantages. For example, 
the furrows catch snow during the winter in- 
stead of being blown off the field. (See the 
illustration on page 12.) This protects the 
wheat and prevents much of the winter 
killing that otherwise occurs. In dry seasons 
better germination is assured, as the seed is 
placed deeper in the ground, ‘but is covered 
no di r than by the usual method of seed- 
ing. here is some evidence to show 
that when wheat is sown by this new method 
it is not so likely to be blown out, as the roots 
are deeper in the soil. To secure this latter 
advantage the rows must be at right angles 
to the direction of the wind. 
This new method of seeding proved suc- 
cessful in a two-year test at the Colby Branch 


average increase of more than six bushels an 
acre was secured. At the Experiment Station 
at Hays, Kans., where about 200 acres have 
been sown by this method each season for the 
last three years, there has been an increase 
of between one and two bushels an acre. 
This probably indicates that the new method 
is especially adapted for the northwestern 
part of the state where the winters are more 
severe and winter killing more likely to occur. 
The Engineering Division is cooperating with 
Professor Salmon in getting out attachments 
for other drills in such a way that any farmer 
who wishes to try this method of seeding can 
do so without the expense of purchasing an 
entire new drill. 


Addison county, Vt., was the first New 
England county to start a farm-bureau 
membership campaign on a permanent basis. 
The membership fee is $10 a year, which 
includes the whole family. 


Topics in Season 
[Continued from page 12] 


safe, open ditches should be burned out now 
so they will be ready for use early in the 
spring. A single tiny fill in the ditch where 
the wagon or car crossed last summer may 
hold back enough water to keep you out of 
the field a week later than your neighbor 
next spring. The outlet from the tile should 
be clear, since water allowed to back up in 
the tile and stay at this time of the year will 
freeze and injure 

South Dakota. R, 


A dollar saved is a dollar earned. The 
Mount Pleasant Farm Bureau, Utah, saved 
twenty cents a rod on wire fencing last year 
by buying in carload lots. On corn, bought 
in carload lots, there was a saving of seventy- 
three cents a hundred. The total saving was 

2,040. Tell this to your neighbors and ask 
them whether they are interested in pooling 
their orders for farm supplies. 


That old straw stack left over from last 
year is good for use as a mulch on winter 
wheat or winter rye-fields. Where the winter 
wheat or winter rye has been sown in corn 
stubble or grain stubble, a mulch of about 
two tons of old straw an acre will be a distinct 
advantage to the crop, because it will protect 
it during winter and will also aid in holding 
the moisture about the roots in the spring. 
In November and early December is a good 
time to spread the straw. There are several 
good straw-spreaders on the market.- - 


Statement of the Ownership and Management 
The Farm Journal, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 


Publishers, WILMER ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. 
Editor, CHARLES F. JENKINS, Phila., Pa. 
Managing Editor, CHARLEs F. JENKrns, Phila., Pa. 
Business Managers, 

WILMER ATKINSON Co.,  Phila., Pa. 


Owners: Charles F. Jenkins, M. C. Jenkins, 
S. A. Westerman, E. M. Brown, A. S. Jenkins, 
A. H. Jenkins, all of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Farm Journal has no bondholders, mortga- 
gees, or other security holders. Signed, 
CuHARLEs F. JENKINS, Editor. 
Affirmed to.and subscribed before me this 
twenty-fourth day of September, 1920. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, Notary Public. 
(SEAL) (My commission expires Jan. 20, 1923.) 


Experiment Station in Thomas county. An. 


- Wear It 30 Days Free 


If you are suffering from eczema, 
ringworm or similar itching, bum- 
ing, unsightly skin affection, bathe 
the sore places with Resinol Soap 

and hot water, then gently sod 
a little Resinol Ointment, You 
will probably be astonished how in- 
stantly the itching stops and heal.’ 
ing begins. In most cases the sick 
skin quickly becomes clear and 
healthy again, at very little cost, 
Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap alse 


clear away pimples, redness, roughness and 
dandruff, Sold by all druggists, 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 4 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 


Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing al 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced i 
organs; enlarged abdomen; straightensail 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping 8 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backach 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipall 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to well 

Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measuremat | 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal propositi™”® 
C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS _ 


charge Ears, 
Wilson Ear Drams 


“Little Wireless Phones require Be 
medicine but effect vel Fors is lacking 
defective in natural eae drums. Ther 
devices, which nthe wearer easily fits into the 
rothey aroim book on DEAF 
NESS, giving ving you full particulars and testimonial 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
120 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, Kis, KY. 


Girls! Girls!] 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


[Soup te clear Dandruff and 
each. Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. U, Maiden, 


finish air rifle. Sell 
Nova Salve at 
Co., Box 25, 


boxes 
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y One ship blows east and another west 

By the self-same winds that blow. 
Tis the set of the sails and not the gale 
That points us the way to go. 


Like the wind of the sea are the ways 
of Fate 
As we journey along through life. 
'Tis the set of the soul that decides 
the goal 
And not the calm or the strife. 


AYS a progressive farmer: “It’s 

reached a point where it requires less 
effort to buy a registered dairy calf and 
sow alfalfa, than to explain why I don’t— 
I’ve done both!” 


The Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 
will be held at — 66 AY h S e ] W, 
November 15 to November 20, under the 
auspices of the Iowa State Horticultural N Uc. a 1m p e ay 
Society and the Council Bluffs Chamber of 


Commerce. It will be worth attending. - fo Rout a Col, 39 


Increasing your net returns per acre by 


$5 means the adding of $100 an acre to At the first sign of a cold, Aunt Mary used to mix 
land, looking at it as an investment. a mustard plaster. But now she uses Musterole, 
t’s entirely possible to do this. The how | as for it has all the virtues of the old-fashioned plaster, | 
is a matter largely of local conditions. but is without the fuss, muss and blister. ; 
a over with your county agricultural . Just rub a little of this clean white ointment on 
agent. your and see quickly it pene 
Preliminary gures s] ee trates the skin generates t peculiar 
erease since whieh disperses the congestion. Use Musterole 
Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, also for sore throat, bronchitis, croup, neuralgia, 
Florida and Georgia. The South raises rheumatism, lumbago, chilblains and aching 
éomparatively few work animals, and - muscles or joints. At all drug stores. 35c and 65c » 
therefore affords a good market for the | jars; hospital size, $3.00. 
farmer who produces mules. . 
Moving pictures were used in making 
vivid the report of the board of Home 


Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ahurch to the general council held in 
Des Moines, Ia. The progress made in 
the rural church, the forei i 

community, and other branches of home 
missions were presented in moving pictures. 


The preliminary announcement of the 
Fourteenth Census shows that there are 
now 6,459,998 farms in the United States, 
& gain of 98,496 over 1910. This is only 


cent gain. 
ere seem to be decreases in the num- 
ber of farms in what some folks call the 
“wealth belt’”—which in- 
New York and Pennsylvania and 
sireiches straight west across the country. 
New York has decreased 22,537; Penn- 
has decreased 17,039; Ohio has 
locr 15,346; Indiana, 10,361; Il- 
linois, 14,719; Missouri, 14,120; Iowa, 
tee Kansas, 12,554, and Nebraska, 


S!GOVERNMENT, 


"12 FULL LENGTH 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 
These $123.00 Goodyear 
U.8s. Hip Bubber 
Boots were left by cancellation 
of government orders. Every 
boot bears 


3 Piece 
SUIT 


The most remarkable values 
ever offered. A postal brings 


The gains in the number of farms are 
eeearly evident in the South, althou 

Ontana shows the largest gain in the 
timber of farms, having jumped from 
#214 to 57,441. California is second in 
gals with an increase of 29,493. 


| A spring seat can still be had for the 
arm -— from a couple of boards and a 
block of wood. One of the boards is 
deated at each end to fit over the sides of 


7 b 
ter where you live or where Fa se bo a pair. Pay onare 

rival, You risk neth- 


wear, fast COOP, PerfeEct Nb, | 


Incorpor 
cee i “il the won~- urn your money at once, 
UIS VILLE, BY box. - The second board is once the won. | Boots $4.75 

she first at one end and held - by dealing direct with this | Show this wonderful Offer te your friends, 
i rl sll by block placed about fourteen inches large manufacturer. Long Witte snail 


theend. This seat will accommodate 


: === and satisfaction guaran EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
H air er m and makes a very convenient Write today. Address rour card oF letter like thies sd 30 Armory Bldg-, East Boston, Mass, 
i i ne oolen 8. Gov’ p Ru 
r woul or the driver when a spring seat ment 525 208-214 South Green Shroot, My money back if not satisfied. , 


id be in th 5 i 
for that Experi Onjcago, by good men by woer- Size Name. 


icura rimental Farm. {mg and taking orders for the famous Lincoln mede- 


uff and Be. to-measure clothes. No experience we, 
| FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 
our Premier Prints send us your next films. Enclose 


pt.U, Maiden, 
To introd 
25c for six prints from six negatives or any size roil to 
be developed. Any size Film Pack and 12 its 60c. Extra 
printe 4c each. WOT 
PHOTO SERVICE Co., 
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Veterinarian’s Question Box & 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, BM. 


PIDER in teat: Is there 
— can be done for a cow that has whatws 
farmers call a spider in one teat? I¢ claim 
the milk passage for two seasons, am 
caused her to go dry im that teat, Ty 
stricture is just at the base of the 

C. Z. Cootey, 


When a growth at the top of the teat oh 

orns structs passage of milk from the milk cistern, 

“the only successful method of treatmentg 

to have it removed by operation when @ 

cow is dry. That necessitates cut 


; ? through “the wall of the teat, and that 
Lift Right Off ! <a> be boa done only by a trained veterinal 
Pinkeye: We have some two-yeangi 
No Pain at All cattle running in the woods, and about fm 

| | weeks ago a white scum came over Uhe 

eyes of some of them. Please 

what it may be and how to cure it. “7 

Apply a few drops of | j Bill McCready,” 


*‘Freezone”’ upon that bother- The is com 
some corn, instantly it stops monly termed ‘“‘pinkeye,” and it Quickly 
4 spreads in a herd. Isolate affected animals 
hurting; then shortly you lift a darkened stable and feed light, ih 
that sore, touchy corn right of 
off, root and all, without the n of argyrol in each affected eye, until 
slightest pain or-soreness. eouadine then change to a one-fourth 
cent solution of of In casey 
bi just starting wash the eyes with a saturate, 

End Any Corn—Anywhere! solution of besie acid three. times dag 
t a litt t one per cent 

Tiny botties of ‘‘FREEZONE’’ Bf mercury ointment 
cost but few cents—drug stores the eyelids, and then massage gently ® 


spread the salve. 
Abscesses: We bought a Jersey cow lal 


STA it | winter. Shortly after we had her a 


broke out on her right jaw just below i 
ear. Then that got well and it brokeg# 
again in the same place. When it brea 
it smells bad. What is wrong with By 
and is the milk fit to use ? W. HB. 
The milk of such a cow may be dang 
as tuberculosis often causes swellings 
abscesses about the throat or jaw, and thew 
often are mistaken for hump jaw. At om 
have her tested with tuberculin. That wi 
determine within two or three days whethet 
or not tuberculosis is present. In the sie 
mer the intradermal method of testi 
-— should be preferred, as temperature-readingt 
searcely can be considered reliable im vey 
hot weather. If the cow does not react@ 


profit. The one quart of milk she is giving 
unsuitable for use by children. 


Rupture: Have a filly that I noticed 
ruptured at ny only small opening 
ean’t introduce index finger. Is operation 
necessary? If so, give me detailed 
structions and I ean do it myself, as Eat 
some knowledge of surgery and theresa 
veterinary near here. J.J. Bidlemam 


You_should have stated the age Of the 
filly. If you mean that she is a filly foal, d 
last spring, better let the small 
hernia alone, as in a majority of cases of am 
sort and. of. scrotal hernia, recovery 
place spontaneously inside of a year. Ths 
may be hastened, however, by applying 
II tincture of iodine two or three times a Wem 
Most successful of all poisons. In and some horsemen even blister ee 
cubes, 0c each, at your dealer's very lightly with diluted sulphuric or 
oF sent with a blistering salve. The use of 
somewhat dangerous; therefore, he do 
recommend it for general use. 
a truss, kept i place by mei 
of a ess having suspender elastic 
You can be quickly cured, # you | ments to allow normal motion of the & 


domen in breathing, sometimes proves 
ful. If an proves necessary, 
rupture gradually enlarging instead of dix 


ond 10 eents coin or An mg for 70-page book on appearing, the simplest method is t0 pall 
“tts Cause and Cure.” It 
tor | UP the slack skin and sae of the 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Building, Indianapelis | being careful not to include bowel, thea 
= a put on wooden clamps, such as are used by 


S_ Fleming’s Spavin Liquid | old-fashioned castrators, to stop circulation 
Bog Spavi overcomes lameness or money | of blood in the enclosed tissues and 80 so isda 
"bottle postpaid. Send for sloughing in about days. ver 
| part with pine tar after clamps 
Keer WELL” are words of more important 


than “get well,” so suggestions = be fred 
OALSAM, | that given here that will help to keep the farm 


tare i 


benefits; it kills pain. for the will. be 
family. I ~~ eness ae mals in a healthy condition. Inquiries 
muscles. ppg ty for the oo it SS ne answered direct by mail to Our Folks wi who are 
equal. Price $1.7 per bottle by Parcel! Post. mot accessible to a veterinarian. 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio “Ailments and Remedies,” and encloor same 
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Sac 
| Rats Love toEa 
> | die in the 
Sold by druggists ont genera) 
i E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
= 
Line 
MINERA 
| AN OMPOUND NViasiasim” ig 
HEAVES CURED 
} 
AGENTS on receipt of price, 
WANTED Write for descriptive : 
WEAVE REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave.. 1h, Pa. 
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The best is the safest and 


Send No Mone 
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Red Devil For Hogs 


1000 39.00 
Blue Devil res Sheep and Goats 


100 pone De Devil Sheep and 
Goat Capsules 


$GOO 


Instruments used for Sheep 
or Goats fit all worm capsul 


Yellow Devil for eens 
Remove Bots and Worms 

post $350 


12........$3.60 
Devil For Cattle 
Cures Stomach Impaction Quickly. Send for Circular 


FREE My Big Bargain, Ca’ of farmers’ and 
stock — Pringes, castrat remedies 
, tro- 


stock supple a 


M. Hick & Co, 
177 North State St., Dept. B, Chicago, Il. 


Here is the most remarkable value 
we have ever oferer Equal to 
suits others sell at $35.00 to $40. 


Guaranteed all wool. Made 
meas are, Perfec 
naranteed. 

RGES P 


Latest Book with 
Sa 
tal today f 
ter Style Book with 64 “ao 
high grade fabrics. Pictures latest Up-to-date styles styles 
8nd gives comp i ions for 
n or 
thatge. Don’t pay fancy prices. Write apne 
Mane BELL ELL TAILORS the World) 
St., Dept. 1236, Chicago, Illinois 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF. —- 
OR THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
mot blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, qaures: Will tell you more 
Ms if you write. Book 4 R free. 

F. YOUNG, ~ts YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


NEWTON'S 


WEAVES, COUGHS, COLDS, 


DISTEMPER, INDIGESTION 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 


Packages. Dose is small. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Onte 


| botsford 2702 and. Heather La 
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Leading Aberdeen-Angus Sires 


[Continued from page 46] 


from the show-yard and sire standpoint 
was Erwin C 136625, grand champion of 
the International show in 1913. The pedi- 
gree of Erwin C reveals the fact that he was 
a son of Black Woodlawn 42088, Inter- 


_ national grand champion in 1902 and out of 


Royal Eileen 95366.. Erwin C came forth as 
a grand champion from the renowned. herd 
of W. A. McHenry, of Iowa, although he 
was bred by James Nickolson. The blood 
“ champions was indeed in the veins of 

Erwin C, since he was sired by Black Wood- 
lawn 42088, he by Bells Eclipse 20695, he 
by Moon Eclipser 8635, tracing also to ‘Ab- 
of Emerson 
2nd 19049. Enlate 20944, the highest-priced 
bull of the breed to date, isa son of Erwin C. 

Of the well-known bulls in the breed today, 
there is none with a greater show-yard career 
than Plowman 221051 in the herd of L. R. 
Kersaw, of Oklahoma. Plowman is a son 
of Klowman 135617, grand champion of the 
1911 International. 

Congdon and Battles, of Washington, have 
a great sire in Oakville Quiet Lad 109220, 
International grand champion in 1910 and a 
son of Black Woodlawn 42088. The great 
dato bull Idolmere, grand champion of the 

reed in 1919 and recently destroyed by fire, 
was a son of Oakville Quiet Lad. 

The imported bull Evenest of Bleaton 
223220, sire Evens of Ballendalloch 223198, 
dam Ester of Bleaton 223202, is unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest individuals of the 
breed in erica today. He is owned by 
C. W. Eckhardt, of New York, and his record 
as a sire will be watched with great interest. 

The Missouri herd of C. D. and E.’ F. 
Caldwell ranks as one of the top-notch out- 
fits in the United States today. With this 
herd, the names of Epistos 201189, grand 
champion at the 1916 International, and 
Black Cap Bertram 183787 have been closely 
linked. Epistos 201189 is a great grandson 
of the renowned Prince Ito. 

A majority of the Angus followers in the 
past have held very tenaciously to the prac- 
tise of placing much emphasis upon certain 
families or strains. This policy has been 
followed quite closely, and at present a con- 
siderable controversy is in progress between 
the family followers and those who feel that 
the policy is a mistaken one. Ericas, Jilts, 
Pride of Aberdeen, Queen Mother, and 
Blackbirds are some of the strains in highest 
repute among those who champion the family 
cause. Good cattle have been produced from 
these families and from others, and it is to 
be hoped that popular pedigree will never be 


- allowed to outweigh the proper balance that 


should exist between sound pedigree and 
good individuality. 

[The next article in the ‘‘Leading Sires” 
series will deal Berkshire breed of 


swine.— Livestock 


Tricky cows or raise the latches on 


horses 
your zo net Try the plan shown below. 
almost need fingers and thumbs to 
open this gate. A, 


M 


ORSE'! 


YOUR 


Don’t t blame the horse if he kicks, balks, 
shies, or runs away. It’s the fault of the 
one who trained him, If your horse shies 
on the road, it is because, nine times out 
rad ten, you have taught him to by the 
cuperper use of the whip. Bad habits 

rong ng cau — right 
training will correct them, 


Train Your Horse RIGHT 
No matter how vicious or wicked-tem- 
ys your horse may be, nomatter what 
habits he may have, you can easily 
and quickly subdue himand make him 
gentle, willing and dependable, The 80 
years’ experience of Prof. Jesse Beery, 
America’s foremost horseman, has en- 
abled him to teach others efficient meth- 
ods making the mastery of any horse 
easy. No horse can resist Beery methods, 
TheyGU. EE satisfactory results, 
Bad habits, kicking, biting, rearing, shy- 
ing, balking, running away, etc., are 
soon broken obi and the value ali of 
the horse is increased sooki” 


Send for our Ree. **How to Break and 
Train .”* Fully illustrated and chock-full 
of inters on horse 
ells all about 
m, and shows reeset 
our students are = 
ann by train- 


it BLAM \) 


THE 


. JESSE 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Name. 
Street or R.F.D. 
Post Offi 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads, 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves, 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. 8, pat- 
ents. Catal e and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 2346 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


*‘T hear you. I can hear now 
well as anybody. “How Wish 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 


I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
ot know I 


that I hear all ri 
“The Morley ‘Phone for the 


undred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


B 

DEVIL 

PSULES 

Guaranteed to Free Your Live 

> 

| 

wies are proven sure fire, worm destroyers. 

wine ios them to kill and carry off those profit-eating i | E \ aes: 

destroying worms; put your live stock in perfect 

condition. Government Experts say Worm Powder 

mixed in feed is not effective. im Government tests = 

‘he principal ingredient used in my Red Devil Cap- 

ing worms. 

| 

a 

any 

100 Red Devi 

psules 

Sly tions, post Sy ZS 

Postpaid 

\ 200........._ 4.78 
| 

} 

% ford 

Pp jaw. At onte ing and is eas and interest- ane j 
‘ulin. That wil ing. Simply Ail out attached \ TRAIN ee 
ee days whethet coupon, e send youthis | = 
it. In thea wonderful book \e 
hod of testing ever. It’s yours, FREE! = 
erature-readingt Mail coupon NOW! 
reliable im vey BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
| This All Wool Suit | 
fade to our $ OO | | 
at I notices Measure Only | 
r. Is operaum pe | 
nyself, as haw b 
J. Bidlemax 
the age of i B 
ions will be freely Colic, Staggers etc. Best Con- are tothe eyes. In- 
iries wil be) peller. Three large weightless and 
Inqui ho are cansgu arantecd to Jess. Anyone can ad- 
narian, Address. $1.30 per can (includes War Tax). At dealers’ ot 
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. Give Me Only 30 Days to Prove 
know what  Lhat | Can Make Your Hens Lay 
of — From Two to Five Times More Eggs 

This Winter Than Ever Before! 


ir to 4 ut that is exactly what 
Fimally I decided to help my hens. I had it wasn’t long before I got some of the 

Fo etiam bo virgata. | learned a great deal about the hen’s anato- most wonderful letters I ever read. My 
the first of October until about the first of . I knew that, just as some people need _files are now packed with them—and I am 
March. It made me mad. The feeding dicts gull tadlame in the ing,so my printing just a few on this page. 
went on the same, or no hens might need a tonic after the moulting 
Every Winter I saw my season. More Eggs or I Lose! 
After after my own ideas, on what I knew 
a few years of this I i to find out about hens. T could go on and show you hundreds and 
what makes hens lay in Summer, but not of other letters to prove the won- 
im Winter. I bought a lot of books on the 

say—and I got some mighty ideas. Well, the tonic worked like magic. rove in your own way, your own 
I sat up-nights figuring it out. They say a i i up right away. Te comts poultry yard that you cam get twice, three 
woman has more patience than a man. a ites sharpened. They , four or five times as many eggs 
Well, I used up a lot of mine im studyi began to put on a new dress of feathers. | #5 you are now getting. I want you to see 
the mysteries of the hen. I learned all They walked as they knew how ny 
could about breeds and breeding. I learned I was depending on them. hen the eggs they : 
all I could about feed and feeding. And began to come. I used to get about 50 eggs ease germs. How they keep the hens in a healthy, 
while these factors count for a great deal, I = week from the 300 hens. Pretty soon I bappy. laying condition all through the Winter. 


found that they don’t amount to a row ‘of was gettimg 50 eggsaday. Then & jemoed why I make you this wonderful offer. 
y 


shucks as compared to CONDITION. to 175 a day—then to over 200. 


day’s 
. reeord was 282 eggs in one day. My tonic Send N M 
y y: It wasn’t long before my neighbors got U. tonie £ th. Then if it is 
The finest breed of hen, from the heaviest interested. They wondered what happened my tonte lor monty. more 
laying strain, fed strietly according to rules to my hens. At first I kept them guessing. rs ae pony SFT age look Fate 
and regulations, couldn't lay an egg a year Then it dawned on me that maybe my se- entirely satis- 
if she were downright sick. Nature’s in- cret might be worth something to them. relurm What is left of the 
stinct is to keep the hen well. A sick hen So I passed around some of my tonic. will not be out one AND READ 
uses her food to reconstruct wasted tissues— in every case it worked like a charm. I ON THIS PAGE ABOUT HOW, IF YOU 
then if there’s anything over it goesto make = couldn't afford to give the tonic away sol AGp ar ONCE, YOU GET A’$1 BOT. 


mow bens, muscle, fat, snd eggs Bays come mace my neighbors small charge just TLE OF MY TONIC ABSOLUTELY. 
natural living require- my time. Pretty soon the news spread. will 
lwhat ts big guarantee you 

Kennedy, N. ¥ I found that during M Secret Made Public to the Southwest Boulevard State Bank, and 
January 2, 1940.| the Summer, when my y the Peoples of Kansas City, 
Your Rockledge Eze | hens could reen With eggs selling at high prices everyone e Inter-State Bank, , Kansas. l 
ith ror poles and od stuff, a we was wild to get more eggs. I had so many of these banks know me and know thet I doas! ; 

have White rasshoppers calls for my tonic that I finally arranged to Send ne money now—just the n or a post 

using the Tonic Sag they scratched have it made in large quantities. Still the ard or letter do, is the time te start 

to day, now demand grew. One good friend said to me, yor condition. 
— ought to TELL people everywhere about TODAY! Bessie’ Corswall, 


our egg tonic. The Poultry Woman, 1 Carswell Bidg., 
"That sounded « putty Kansas City, Mo. 


hundreds 6 
What Makes Hens Lay? 0 
birds ed 


$ BESSIE B. CARSWELL, 
Egg Tonic The Poultry Woman, om i 
Rockledge Egg Tonic will mak 214 Carswell Bidg., Kansas City, 
ft Tam going to give you a full $1.00 pack- arrival, the price of one box and will ke? 
iy FREE! the other box absclutely FREE. 


if 


r 
of} 
118 
f 
Cee imstead of pennies. studied hens alll i 
er knew what keeps them from laying. I 
: ae makes them lay. I have hélped tho d 
en already. Let me send you my great seci i 
6 Winter Eggs! 
“name is Bessie Carswell. Their heads drooped. They seemed lifeless.  gestiom and I started to advertise my tonic 
sage “The Poultry Woman.” My iness They had lost their smap and dash. They im a small a. I never dreamed that I ; 
ee ‘ has been raising poultry and selling eggs. I had “spring fever.” And nature was using would g such an avalanche of orders. 
8 
i 
ad 
the moulting seascl 
i came things changed. 
exas. 
one fe 
-Ja 
well pleased with it 
and I was only getting 
ty now I'am 
want you te see for yourse 
J.B. hens lay two five times mo 
age of my Egg Tonic absolute 
Rage bad ene package Mail the coupon below one cent af money! Just as soon as I [_] Please send me six boxes of your famous 
and of the time receive the coupon I will io $1.00 packages of my Rockledge Eas ledge Egg Tonie. 1 will pay the Postman : 
Tonie. When the Postman deirvers them $1.00, the price of one arrival, the price of 3 boxes and will keep 
from about hens and the other package aa Free gift from me! But that ie other boxes absolutely FREE! 
pesan to) mot fer I will even retorn your if after you have my cag It is understood that i Lam not satisfied 
5. nn Fe eS ae ven are not ely delighted results! I take all the days’ trial of the tonic, you are to refund my 
ae } now I 2 visk—1I utely guarantee your satisfaction. You have everything to promptly after receiving my report. . | 
Leach. I want you to send me the coupon or write at once a 
that you can have the benefit of my great introductory FREE offer. 
— 
7 
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Send us odd incidents and pies 
tures, so that all may enjoy them 


to China by the Baptist Church. 
That is what we call real practical 


AN agricultural missionary has been sent 
Christianity. 


Wine grapes in California recently sold 


at a higher price than was ever known. 
Prohibition failed to kill the grape 


Twelve million children in Europe lost 
one or both parents during the Great war. 
Russia leads with 4,000,000 such children. 
Isn't it time a league of peace is created? 


One of the largest universities in the 
world is in Russia, yet more than sixty per 
cent of the inhabitants can neither read 
nor write. Is it any wonder Russia is in a 
chaotic state? 

Blind horses, when grazing, are never 

known to make a mistake and eat dirt. 


| They are guided by the nostrils in the 


selection of proper food. Great are the 
ways of nature! 

What is a farm? The Bureau of the 
Census, for the simplification of record- 
taking by its enumerators, defined the 
word “farm’’ in this wise: “A farm for 
census purposes is all the land which is 
Saeed farmed by one person conducting 

icultural operations, either by his own 
labor or with the assistance of members 
of his. household or hired employees.” 
Now you know! 


“In Chihuahua, Mexico, grows the 


agave, nature’s own antidote for snake 
bites, deadly also to the reptile which 


tastes its juice. The curious Chihuahua - 


dog, if his pedigree can be verified, is 
almost worth his weight in gold. These 
tiny, sickly, rat-sized canines have been 
compared to the sleeve dogs of China. A 
‘butterfly-dog’ of highest degree should 
Weigh less than two pounds.” 


Thirty-three years in the Arctic, trap- 
hunting, has been the life of 
. D. Clark, who is in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, for the first time in that period. 
He saw upon his arrival his first auto- 
mobile, first street car, first flying machine, 


and first moving picture, and he was not. 


impressed. Simple nature, even with the 
northern rigors, is more attractive to him 
than civilization with its hundred and one 
Varieties of burning energy. Mr. Clark 
tame out with his last season’s catch, 
Which brought him $9,000. Mr. Clark’s 

range is in the Eagle river coun- 


Marjorie, four, was sent on an er- 
rand to a neighbor’s house. She 
was gone longer than her mother 

ught necessary. ‘‘What kept 
you?” asked her mother, when 


she returned. ‘Mrs. Smith was 
al she got throug ore 
told her what I wanted.” ‘That was 
right,” said her mother, ‘‘but what 
was Mrs. Smith doing?” ‘‘She was 
shuckin’ a chic ken,” said Marjorie 


Garfield and 


try on the Yukon, and he makes Fort 
Yukon his headquarters for supplies. 


Here is what we heard_in Missouri: Two 
Ser o the wife of Jim Lawton, of 

issourl, baked bread to a finish, eight 
and one-fourth minutes after the grain 
was standing in the field. This year the 
record was broken. 

At a given time the reaper stood at the 
corner of the field of growing wheat. Men 
were stationed every few feet along the 


line of grain ready to seize an armful as. |. 


it fell from the reaper and rush with it to 
the thresher close by. The mill was just 
twelve rods distant. At a signal the mules 
sprang to work, and in a minute and one- 
half a peck of wheat was in the sack and 
on a horse that began a race for the mill. 
A minute and seventeen seconds later the 
flour was delivered to Mrs. Lawton, and 
in three minutes and two seconds from the 
starting of the Ag the first griddle-cakes 
were eaten. In four minutes and thirty 
seconds after the starting of the reaper a 
pan of biscuits was passed to the specta- 
tors. This is what we call “going some.” 


The Farm Journal Quiz 


How many of these questions can you 
answer? . not send the answers to 
us; write them out and compare them 
with thé correct answers, which will ap- 
pear in the December Farm Journal. 
Another list of ten questions will then be 
printed. Here is good mental training for 


-every member of the farm household: 


1. Name the governors of Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois. 

2. What were the total American losses 
in the Great war up to the time of the re- 
turn of most of the troops? 

3. Name the first five presidents. 
=." What animal has the longest average 

e 

5. Who wrote “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’? 

6. How many signers did the Declara- 
tion of Independence have? 

7. What distance is it, by land, from 
New York to San Francisco? 

8. Who is the United States Ambassador 
to 

. Name the lar, uropean city. 
10. Name the who be- 
came presidents of the United States... 


Answers to Last Month’s Quiz 


Compare these with your list of answers, 
and see how many you had right. How 
do you like our monthly quiz? 

1. Providing for the direct election of 
United States Senators, prohibiting in- 
toxicating liquors, granting equal suffrage. 

2. Virginia, 8; Ohio, 6. 

3. John Howard Payne. - 

4. Theodore Roosevelt, 42. 

5. Wisconsin; Texas. 

6. Three: Abraham Lincoln, James A. 
William McKinley. 

7. St. Louis. 

8. R. B. Hayes, 1876; Benjamin Hir- 
rison, 1888. 

9. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

10. Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis. 


Mary has a little vote, 
A ballot white as snow; 
And what she means to do with it, 
The bosses do not know. 
Sun and New York Herald. 


Meek and gentle is the boss 
His eye can see no mote; ; 
All girls to him are sweet and dear, 
Since Mary has the vote. 
‘ The Farm Journal. 
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FLANNELS$ 69 
SHIRTS 


M <DOAO> S001 


cloth Flannel Shirts—on!: 
middjemen’s . Wou 


after arrival. 
urn at our expense; your money re al 


by number FS204A. State re. Specify or blue. 
two shirts to a customer on this special offer. 
WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. FS204A Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 -- 


ALSO TAN JERSEYS 


Warm, heavy knit tan cotton gloves at same 
prices, made in men’s and boys’ sizes. 


Delivered Free by Parcel Post 


Send Post Office 
and 


M Order or check 
specify clearly which you want. 


ECONOMY SALES CO. 


Penna. 


You Save 20 to 30 Per Cent 
: on Every Pair of Shoes 
You Buy from Us 


Store Price~ $7.50 


Price 9.00 


STYLE 
COMFORT 
and 
Send for WEAR 
Catalog 


15 styles from which to choose 


TRU-VALUE SHOE CO., Haverhill, Mass. 


BOYS Earn this dandy 


Watch—Write today 


plated stem wind stem wa 5 
ly . Write today to— 


= 
° 
: | = 
fing object have 

| be 

ND NO MONEY 
Perfectly tailored. Cut extra ‘a 
fitting. Winter weight. Soft turn down _ 

6 $3.69 plus If not 

400,000 STRONG 

< Now ready to help the working man. All good — 

: big healthy fellows made of good weight white = 
Canton Flannel, fleeced inside, snug fitting, a 

— double knit wrist, strongly sewed gloves. = 

YOU 
ELY 
= 
. All 
a post 

| 

of your famout | 
the Postmas $l 
and will keep 

+ famous Rock- 
atisiedsfter® 
fund my money 
State... 4 { 
mies” D. S. STEPHENS, 106 W. High St., Springheld, 0. a 
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The Source and Guardian of Quality 


THERE is in the factories of this Company a section occupied 
entirely by men whose business it is never to be satisfied with 
things as they are.. 

These men, constituting the Development Departmént, are 
charged with the creation and improvement of Goodyear prod- 
ucts, processes and factory equipment. 

Out of their devoted labors have come not only the present ex- 
cellence of the things Goodyear builds, but the very machinery 
by which these things are made, 

Not the least of their accomplishments has been to deliver 
to the public a steadily increasing value in these products with- 
out proportionate increase in cost. 

The present remarkable character of Goodyear Cord Tires 
for passenger cars continually has reinforcement and benefit 
‘from this source and guardian of quality. 

Nothing is withheld that intelligence, application and experi- 
mentcan supply, in the effort to insure that worthiness of 
product which protects our good name. 

The results of such endeavor are seen today in the capacity 
of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a kind of performance 
unapproached in any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction; more people ie: . 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Thi actual h tak the labor atorie 


CORD TIRES 
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IGH ROCK 


FLEECE LINED 


UNDER WEAR 


Good old High Rocks with thick, soft, fleecy lining 
that feels so cozy and comfortable next the skin! 
Fleece woven right into the outer material—can’t 


bunch or come off. 


Durable? High Rocks come up smiling from the 
longest wear and the hardest wash. 


Greater value—greater comfort—less shrinking— 
longer wear—that’s High Rocks—there’s no other 


underwear like it in the world! 


Look for the High Rock Label on the 
front of every garment. 
dealer’s in two piece or union suits. 


HIGH ROCK KNITTING COMPANY 


Philmont, N. Y. 


At your 


TRADE MARK — 


an 
2 
hs 
: 
& 
be 
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£2 
» & Rubber Co. 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
New Phonograph 


Shipped on Trial 


Send only $1.00. Fill out the coupon below and send to us at once. 
We will then ship you Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph, style as 
illustrated, with the New Diamond Stylus reproducer and 12 brand 
new Amberol Indestructible records. These records are included 
with the outfit. 


Description: | 


< 


O n l | Latest model concealed horn instrument. j 
y O 0 Finished in beautiful oak—elegantly pol- 
e ished. Price with 12 Blue Amberol In- 
If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb used and sold all over the world. Records 
new instrument after trial, pay the balance 
monthly payments o or months 
| and $3.20 the 12th month, Order From This 
Announcement 
Think of it—a $1.00 
Of course, we do not want to ship an 
outfit to a person who cannot afford to 


Easy Payments! so, 


own an outfit of this superb class. To have at home the wonder- 
ful life-like music produced only by Mr. Edison’s Diamond Stylus 
reproducer and the wonderful Blue Amberol recorcs. The finest 
and best that money can buy at much less than the price of 


at least pay on easy payments (and when 
you get a trial it must be understood 
that you can afford tokeepit.) Yetno 
one is under any obligations to keep the 
outfit if it is not entirely satisfactory. 
If it is not just what you want for your 


Fi itati j i home, return it at our e; not 


q graph means to you and we accept your 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors “But ‘send, coupon now. 
2508 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois and cheerfulnessto your homes 


Canadian Office: 338 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
—nsaasesesene= No obligation to buy in sending this coupon; this is just an application for a trial ee ) 


fi) F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 2508 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 

; Dear Mr. Babson:—As your offer, I am enclosing $1.00. I should like to hear Mr. Edison’s wonderful new style phonograph with the new 
a Diamond Stylus reproducer in my own home on trial. et me twelve Blue Amberol Records. If I decide to 4 the net will have the 
“dl privilege of che rock-bottom price of $48.20 direct from you on your special terms. I agree merely totake the outfit promptly from the depot, pay the 


small 
e $1.00 payment. Otherwise, I will make monthly payments of $4.00 for 11 months and $3.20 the 12th month. The outfit is to 
until the been made. 


Age............ Married or steadily employed at a salary please 
How long a resident in your neighborhood and your If there is any possibility of 


changing your address during the next year, what will be your next 


Re 
| 
‘i a Write or print your name and address very plainly. | 


